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PREFACE 
NOTE TO TEACHERS 

This volume, with its companion, is intended for 
use in the elementary schools or junior high schools. 
It is hoped that both volumes will be used by the home 
people as well as by the children at school. They were 
planned for use in the city schools — both large and 
small cities — and the teachers of home economics 
can make more direct adaptations and connections 
as circumstances and conditions may demand and 
suggest. 

The use of the books should depend on the teacher’s 
course as outlined, and references for study should be 
chosen from those parts of the book which bear on 
the topics being pursued in the course at the time 
rather than following the subjects exactly in the order 
presented in the books. 

It will be noticed that the method of procedure in 
the sequence of the lessons develops naturally as the 
story unfolds and there is reason or need for the study 
of certain topics. The sequence is not a logical ar- 
rangement of subjects taken up one by one. The 
teacher will find therefore that a textile, or laundry, 
or other lesson may break into the sewing series be- 
cause it is the natural topic to be studied in relation 
to the problem at that time. This method of pro- 
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cedure has been found most effective as the children 
feel distinctly the reason for the lesson and its value 
is seen in relation to its real use. 

It will be noticed that a lesson (so-called) may re- 
quire several class periods for its accomplishment. 
For example, Lesson 13 in Part II describes the mak- 
ing of a petticoat. It will probably take a seventh- 
grade class five or six lessons of li hours each to finish 
this problem. During this period other lessons in the 
book may be assigned in the study of textiles suitable 
for. petticoats and underwear, or the laundering of 
such garments. 

This volume treats of the furnishings of a simple 
home through the story of the Sunnyside apartment, 
which was the practice house at the Ellen H. Richards 
School for the girls studying household arts, as well as 
the home of two of their teachers. The furnishings 
offer interesting problems for the sewing class periods. 
Other topics treated in this book are the economical 
buying and care of clothing, repair of clothing, the use 
of commercial patterns, and the making of simple 
garments. The clothing and care of the baby are 
taken up as the eighth-grade girls become acquainted 
with Mrs. Edwards and her young family, who live 
in the same apartment house. 

The authors are indebted to the illustrators. Profes- 
sor LaMonte Warner, and Mr. and Mrs. M. Petersham, 
for their splendid work in interpreting the spirit of 
the^e lessons. 
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Going to the New School 


HOUSEHOLD ARTS FOR 
HOME AND SCHOOL 

INTRODUCTION 

What plans have been made at your school for the home-making 
studies ? 

Some of the girls of Commonwealth City are looking 
forward with great eagerness to the opening of school in 
September. The old schoolhouse on Main 
Street where these girls have attended for i- The new 
several years has been sold. It was old and i^^ned 
in the heart of the business section, and the Com- 

, , , , I , . . monwealth 

school board has chosen a new site in a more city, 
quiet part of the city, at the comer of Washing- 
ton Avenue and Friendly Street. It is the custom 
of the school board of Commonwealth City to name its 
schools for the great men and women of America who 
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have given their lives to improving education for boys 
and girls. These are real halls of fame. Can you 
think of some of the men and women whose names 
have probably been chosen for this city’s schools ? 

The name chosen for the new school on Friendly 
Street was that of Ellen H. Richards. Perhaps some 
of the girls and boys in your school have heard 
1. The of Mrs. Richards and all the helpful things she 
choeedfer did during her lifetime (Fig. i). Isn’t it in- 
teresting that the school is on Friendly Street, 
in Commonwealth City ? Mrs. Richards be- 
lieved in friendliness, and in a commonwealth and knowl- 
edge which would enable all to share in the best things 
of life and the wealth of this great 
country of ours. Did you know that 
she was one of the first women to think 
about introducing the home-njaking 
studies in school ? She spent most of 
her time and energy in working for 
the cause of home economics or better 
home making. Mrs. Richards lived 
near Boston, Massachusetts ; some day 
was called the Ellen wc shall Study about her life and the 
H. Richards School, wonderful things she wrote and did in 

Do you know why r , i i i i • • i 

order to help people to live m a better 
way. Because Mrs. Richards’ name was chosen for 
the last new school building special plans were made 
for the home-making studies at this school. 

The school board decided to equip for the home- 
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making work one of the latge rooms on the third 
floor of the school building, and to furnish a small 
apartm^t near the school for the supplementary work 
or practice in the home-making studies (Fig. 2). We 
shall hear more later about what occurred at that apart- 
ment. Miss Ruth Ashley, the teacher of home eco- 
nomics at the Ellen H. Richards School, with one of 



Fig. 1 . — The laboratory for the home-making studies. 


the other teachers, planned to live at this school 
practice house. 

Do you know what is meant by home-making 
studies in school ? What studies in home making are 
you planning to elect at your school ? Mrs. 

Richards included in home making all those hraw^ak- 
studies which help to make our homes better studies 
places in which to live. If one is ignorant of 
the right kind of food to eat, of the proper clothing to 
wear, of the best kind of sanitary conditions for one’s 
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house, of making home attractive, of the laws of health, 
of simple pleasures and ways of right living, how can 
one spend wisely the necessary money for these things 
in order to make the home a happy, healthful place ? 
Did you know that home-making studies included all 
these things ? Perhaps you have thought that they 
meant learning to cook and to sew. They do some- 
times, but they also piean many other things which 
one should know in order to live well. 

Have you ever stopped to think where the food 
which you eat every day comes from (Fig. 3) ? Have 
you studied how it was raised, who did the 
work ? Do you know how the farmer sends 
to market for sale the food which he produces ? How 
he raises grass for the cows which give the milk, chickens 



Fig. 3. — Can you Fig. .3. — A loaf of 
tell the story of bread, 

how wheat be- 
comes .... 


which give the eggs, 
and how he raises veg- 
etables from seeds ? 
Some people, called 
manufacturers, take 
certain foods and make 
them into other foods. 
Milk is made into 
butter and cheese; 


wheat is made into 


flour for bread; sugar cane into sugar. The home 
maker prepares foods for the family from the milk, 
eggs, flour, sugar, and other materials which have 


been sent to market by the farmer, or from manu- 
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factored products. There are many things to learn 
about food: where it is grown, how it is marketed, 
how it travels in cold storage cars and is kept fresh and 
sanitary, how it is changed into other goods for market 
for the home maker to buy and prepare for her family. 
Learning to purchase food wisely and economically, to 
care for it in a clean way, to prepare and serve it daintily 
without waste, in order to keep the family in good 
health, are also some of the phases of this study of food 
which are included in home making, as well as how and 
where food is grown, manufactured, and preserved. 

We must all have clothing to wear as well as food 
to eat. Clothing for the Eskimos is quite different 
from that which is worn in the torrid or tem- 
perate zones (Fig. 4). The kind of clothing *' 
worn depends on the climate of the country and 
the season of year. Did you know that much of our 


PH 


H 







Fig. 4. — What four leading textile materials are suggested by these pictures ? 


clothing, like our food, comes from the soil ? Look at 
your dress ; perhaps it is made of cotton or linen. 
Cotton is grown in some parts of our country. It is the 
crop raised by the farmers instead of wheat, oats, or 
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corn. Flax is also raised in the fields in some countries, 
and from it our handkerchiefs, collars, dresses, and other 
linens are made. The sheep on the farm feed on plants 
and give us wool for clothing. The silkworm is raised 
in some countries and feeds on mulberry leaves, and 
spins and gives us our silk thread for many purposes. 
All the products which come from the soil directly, 
or from animals which feed on the soil, are the raw 
materials from which our food and clothing of many 
kinds are made. We must learn not only how to sew 
and make cloth into garments of various kinds, but 
also where the raw materials are grown, how they are 
spun and woven into cloth, and the things which 
one should know about materials in order to select 
clothing wisely and economically, with regard to one’s 
health and the money available. To make clothes 
prettily and to cleanse and care for them carefully, so 
that we may keep well and be attractively clothed, 
are phases of this study. 

The home-making studies also include the things one 
should know about the house or shelter. (See Fi^. 6.) 
j People occupy different kinds of houses accord- 

house, its ing to their customs and the climate in which 
manage- they live. Shelter protects against rain or 
heat or cold. In some parts of our country, 
as in Alaska, where the Eskimos live, the people are 
sheltered in very different kinds of houses from those 
which most of us occupy who live in the temperate 
zone. The Indians have another kind of shelter. Do 
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you know the name for it ? So we learn that houses 
are made of different kinds of materials. The im- 
portant thing for the home maker to know is how to 
select a house which will be sanitary and comfortable 
to live in, for her family must be kept well and happy. 
The home-making studies also teach us how to make 
the house attractive — that means clean and pretty — 
how to manage it in such a way that the money or 
income is wisely spent. It means learning to do the 
household work systematically and well, — the cooking, 
sewing, mending, and cleaning. It means learning to 
entertain one’s friends in a simple, hospitable way, and 
to make home the happiest kind of place for the whole 
family to enjoy, from baby sister or brother to auntie 
or grandmother and grandfather! 

All this is a worth while study for girls and some of 
it for boys, too. Boys as well as girls should learn 
how to keep well, how to select their food and 
clothing wisely, and how to spend their money 
to best advantage. Would you like to know a study for 
how the girls and boys in the Ellen H. Richards 
School at Commonwealth City studied about these 
things ? You will wish to study about them, 
too. Ashley tells 

Miss Ashley (Fig. 5), the teacher of home 
economics, told all the seventh-, eighth-, and making 
ninth-grade girls her plans for the new work. h** 
She said that the home-making work with Richards 
the eighth-grade girls would begin with the 
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furnishing of the school apartment on Commonwealth 
Street (Fig. 6). The girls would learn to manage the 

house as well as to furnish it 
and make it attractive. They 
would also be responsible for the 
simple entertainments there. 

The seventh-grade girls were 
to hem the dish towels, napkins, 
and tablecloths for the apart- 
ment ; to make the laundry and 
other useful bags, the curtains, 
dresser covers, and other neces- 
sary things ; and to do the Red 
Cross sewing, which included 
nomics at the Ellen H. ‘ the making of baby layettes 

Richards School. , ... r u j • i 

and garments ror boys and girls. 
They were to have their cooking, sewing, and other 
household work in the school laboratory. 

The ninth grade would have advanced study in foods, 
sanitation, textiles, and clothing. The school board 
decided that this study was so worth while that the 
seventh-, eighth-, and ninth-grade girls were to have 
it every day from two to half past three o’clock. 

The first day in the new building was a regular 
voyage of discovery. So many new utensils, such a 
bright, sunny, attractive laboratory, such smiling, happy 
teachers and pupils, all ready to make the Ellen H. 
Richards School the best in the city ! Miss Ashley 
asked all who wished to see the school apartment to 
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stop there as thdy left school. Of course it was an 
empty, desolate-looking flat, but all had a chance to 

see how it looked before 



Fig. 6. — The Sunnyside Apartments. 


the eighth-grade girls 
took possession of it and 
made it into an attractive 
home. 

This book tells what 
the girls learned about 
the house, and y 
how they made subjects to 
It attractive. It this 
tells also what 

, . I e . in its com- 

the girls at this panion 

school learned volume, 
about the household fur- 
nishings and clothing and 
their care. The book 
which accompanies this 
will tell about how the 
girls learned to keep this 


apartment clean, about the foods they learned to pre- 
pare and care for in the school laboratory, as well as 
the meals which they served at the apartment, and all 
the happy times they had entertaining their friends 
there. You will be glad, I am sure, to know that the 
house in which the school board rented the flat was 


called the Sunnyside Apartments. It was certainly a 
sunny place which the girls created with Miss Ashley’s 
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help. Any home can be made sunny and attractive, 
however simple or splendid it may be, if one knows 
how. Would you like to learn as the girls of Com- 
monwealth City learned ? Perhaps the work at your 
school is planned in a similar way. 



The Girls Visit the Sunnyside Apartment 


PART I 
CHAPTER I 

THE DECORATION OF THE SUNNYSIDE APARTMENT 

Lesson i 

THE SUNNYSIDE APARTMENT 

The girls inspect the '‘Sunnyside"' apartment and begin to make plans. 

Miss Ashley, with all the girls of the eighth grade, 
visited the apartment. How vacant it looked ! Five 
rooms and a bath to be furnished ! The girls ^ 
said that they scarcely knew where to begin, girls ■study 
for there seemed so much to be done, but Miss luluiy- 
Ashley was very hopeful and said that she and side apart- 
Miss Roberts were looking forward to occupy- 
ing the apartment, and with the girls’ help making it 
into a very cheerful, bright, homey place. Miss 
Ashley told them that four hundred dollars ($400) 

II 
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had been allowed by the Board of Education for 
the furnishing of the flat.‘ That would mean careful 
planning in order to get all the necessary furnishings, 
and knowledge in order to adapt those furnishings to 
the conditions under which they were to be used. 

The girls had a good look about in every room. Yes, 
there was a front room or living room, as it was called, 
and adjoining it the dining room. There 
to remm-* were also two bedrooms, one opening into the 
her in livine room, and one connecting with the 
place to dining room. There were also the kitchen 
and bathroom. The plan shows the arrange- 
ment of the rooms (f ig. 7). Can you tell from the 



Fig. 7. — After studying this floor plan try to make one of your own apartment 

or house. 


plan how many windows there were in the whole 
apartment ? Do you think that the arrangement of 

‘ In 1915 the same type of apartment was furnished in New York City 
for $ 22 $. The furnishings were purchased at a large department store. 
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windows permitted good circulation of air ? Miss Ash- 
ley said that that is a very important point to think 
about in choosing a living 
place and one of the things 
she had in mind when 
she chose the Sunnyside 
apartment (Fig. 8). Why do you 
think plenty of air and sunshine are 
necessary for health The front 
Fig. 8. — Do you think windows of the living room and one 



about having enough 
fresh air? 


bedroom faced the east and so had 
the early morning sun. The back 


bedroom had western or afternoon sunshine. Very 
often even high-priced apartments are so very close 



Fig. 9. — Light and sun- 
shine are also impor- 
tant to think about in 


together that no sunshine 

j I- I 1- 1 weht 

and very little light can andsun- 

possibly get in. 

Miss Ashley had this fact in mind 
also in choosing the school apart- 
ment, for she maintained that health 
is the most important thing in life 
for which one can plan ; without it 
one is handicapped in every way. 
Fortunately the building next to the 
Sunnyside Apartments was low and 
as Miss Ashley had chosen the third 


choosing a place to floor, there was nothing to cut off 
good circulation, air, and sunshine 
(Fig* 9)* Wasn’t Miss Ashley wise to think of all these 
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things ! Sometimes people forget to look ahead and 
plan, and think only of whether the house has a beauti- 
ful entrance and an elevator. It is pleasant to have a 
pleasing entrance, in a good neighborhood, but if one 
must sometimes choose between such things and good 
air, light, and sunshine, because one cannot afford 
all these things, which 
should be chosen ? 

Miss Ashley said that 
in choosing a living place 

3. Humb- should also 

consider care- 
fully the question of 
plumbing ; that is always 
wise and she thinks it 
pays in the long run to 
have a plumber test the 
plumbing and gas pipes, 
in case there may be leaks 
or foul gases which will injure health (Fig. 10). This 
is especially true in an old house. 

Miss Ashley also had the apartment thoroughly 
fumigated, for she says that one does not always know 

4. Fumiga- previous occupants of the house may 

tioa have been and whether it has been kept clean 
and in good order. 

The girls also noticed the closet space (Fig. ii). 
This is always important in choosing a place to live, 
for one should be able to put one’s belongings out of 
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sight, and to keep them free from dust. Each bedroom 
had a closet built in and the kitchen a cupboard for 
dishes. The living room , 
had a small book closet 

fireplace. The girls 
.t — J rejoiced over the fireplace for it 

E l gave such a cozy, homey appear- 

Miss Ashley said that she thought 
about these things, too, when the 
board members asked her 
to find a place. Of course 
' the health points were comfort «nd 

■If! . , beauty. 

uppermost m her mind, 

but the questions of outlook from 

^°hink aho°abo“e windoWS, the kind of WOOd- 

Morage of one’s cloth- work in the rooms, the condition of 

tidy home^.*^ *° *'*'"* * floors, the attractive fireplace 
— all the things which add beauty 
to one’s home — were also thought about. Natalie 
Underwood remarked that she never had thought 
these things important. She was looking out of the 
window and exclaimed, as she saw the lovely view of 
the turning foliage in the little park near on Washing- 
ton Avenue, “What a restful place it will be for Miss 
Ashley and Miss Roberts ! ” Constance Moore 7. 
was eager to start a little fire in the grate, 

Miss Ashley said that the wood fire would be sufficient for 
the early fall days, but that the steam heating would 
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keep them warm during the cold winter (Fig. 12). 
She had inquired about the heating, too, for that is 
another important point to think about 
in choosing a place to live. Health, com- 
fort, beauty, all are important points to 
keep in mind in choosing a living place. 

The girls thought that Miss Ashley 
should plan to use the front bedroom 
and Miss Roberts the back one. 
to the^- They also thought it would be 
cupants of wise to arrange for an extra bed 
SoiSrateo or couch in the living room in 
be con- case there should be a guest for 
choosing a Overnight, in choosing a place 

to live one always has in mind those who are to 
occupy it and one should plan for the comfort 
of each. One of the school girls, Constance Moore, 
lived in the apartment two floors below, which was 
planned in the same way. There were five in her 
fa^piily, her mother, father, grandfather, baby sister, 
arid herself. She said that Grandfather occupied the 
back bedroom, and that in the front bedroom there 
were two single beds, occupied by father and mother, 
and also a crib for baby Mary. Constance slept on a 
couch in the living room. 

This thought of the number in one’s faimily, the 
use each must make of the rooms, as well as their com- 
fort, should be in mind, too, as one plans for a new home. 

Miss Ashley announced that the next lesson would 



Fig. 12. — One 
must know also 
if one is to be 
warm. 
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be one to consider the color of walls, ceilings, and floors. 
She planned to have some shopping excursions with 
the girls and to buy the furnishings while the paipters 
were busy decorating the apartment. 


Suggestions for Review 

1. Make a floor plan of an apartment you would like to live 
in. If you prefer, make the floor plans of a two-storied house. 
Give location of windows for ventilation and sunshine. 

2. Supposing there were six people in your family, how would 
you plan for their comfort in the apartment studied ? 

3. Make an outline of the points studied in this lesson which 
one should consider in selecting a living place, whether it is one 
room, a house, or an apartment. 

Lesson 2 

THE COLOR SCHEMES FOR DINING AND LIVING ROOMS 


The eighth-grade girls, with Miss Ashley's help, plan the color scheme 
for the living room and dining room. Perhaps you are making such plans 
at your school and would like to study about color schemes, too. 

Do you know that one of the neighbors in the Sunn^ 
side Apartments had a name for the eighth-grade class ? 
She called them the “Sunnysiders” because 
they were always so happy, polite, and quiet as 
they passed in and out of the building. This gins to 
was youngMrs. John Edwards, who lived below 
the school flat and had the wee baby, Dorothy. 

She was much interested in what the girls were planning 
to do, for when she was married and moved to this flat 
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she had the same problems of furnishing. Some day 
we shall study how she managed her home. 

Miss Washburn, the art teacher, who was a friend of 
Miss Ashley, had worked out with her the plans for 
the lessons in home furnishing. They were based on 
the art lessons which the girls had had in the other 
grades. The girls had had art studies under Miss 
Washburn for several years and understood some of 
the balsic principles underlying art. They had some 
feeling for beautiful form and line and color which 
had been gained through their work in design and 
clay modeling. Thgy had made interesting designs 
for use in rugs, on work bags, and on other things 
which they had made, and so were ready to consider 
this new problem of art applied to the home. Have 
you had any art studies in your school ? Even though 
you have not, the suggestions which Miss Ashley gave 
the girls for furnishing will help you, too. 

The girls spread some newspapers on the floor of the 
living room and all sat down while they discussed 
plans with Miss Ashley. The janitor, Mr. Swift, had 
brought up the books of wall paper which had been 
left by the agent. 

Wgitoin Ashley asked the girls whether they 

planning is had ever noticed that some rooms and homes 


to create a 
cheery, 
comfort- 
able home 
place. 


are more enjoyable than others ; that one feels 
happier and more comfortable in some. This 
is very often due, she said, to the fact that 
the rooms are well decorated and attractively 
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furnished, that the beauties of line and color and 
form have been kept in mind, and that one has ideals 
for living which are right and wholesome. Miss Ashley 
said that this idea must be kept in mind as one begins 
to plan ; What kind of home do I wish to create ? 
Some people prefer showy places without comfort. 
What do you think of their ideals ? What are your 
ideals for a home ? The right kind of atmosphere 
makes one happy and is conducive to better living. 
Young Mrs. Edwards’ home has such an atmosphere 
and the girls loved to visit there. Constance Moore, 
who lived in the same house, said that she liked it better 
than her own home. Have you ever noticed this 



Fig. 13. — Do you think this looks like a homey, comfortable place to live ? 


difference in homes or houses (Fig. 13) ? Would you not 
like to learn how to make your home attractive in this 
way? It can be done even though one has little 
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money, if one has right ideals and if one understands 
how to get pleasing effects. One should plan the home 
in such a way that it is adapted to one’s way of living 
and is a cheery place which brings comfort and rest 
to those who occupy it. Miss Ashley told the girls 
that their aim in planning would be to create such 
a homey place in the Sunnyside Apartments. One 
of the girls, Margaret Langley, said that her family 
had moved to a new house on Washington Avenue and 
her mother had given her permission to plan her own 
room and furnish it. Naturally she was anxious to hear 
all that Miss Ashley had to tell about decoration and 
furnishing.'^ 

The walls of all the rooms were covered with ugly 
papers ; apparently the previous occupants had not 
had good taste. Miss Ashley said that the old 

lYY The ^ 

Hp w rtment papers would all be removed before the new 
pewed^ ones Were put on. This is very necessary for 
health as it is very dangerous to add layer upon 
layer of paper. Vermin often collect as well as germs 
of disease. In rooms which are damp papers decay, 
but where there is plenty of air and sunshine to 
keep them dry and sweet, paper can be kept sanitary 
and clean when there is only one layer. A damp 
room is not a fit place to live in at any time. Do you 
know why .? 

The floors were all painted and oiled except in the 
dining and living rooms where there were hardwood 
floors. The woodwork in the bedrooms and bath 
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had been painted white, and that in the other rooms 
was a light gray-brown with a dull oak finish. None 
of the paint was in very good order, 
but the agent was willing to put the 
apartment in repair for the new 
occupants. 

Miss Ashley told the girls that the 
very first thing to do was to study 
the rooms as a whole and jy ^he 
consider the color of walls flrstthjng 
in relation to the floors, 
woodwork, and ceiling. As « ^i*®**- 
a rule one should expect to find 
the darkest tones underfoot and a 
gradation of color up to the ceiling, 
which should be the lightest value ; 
the walls then are of middle value 
of colors (Fig. 14). Do you under- 
stand from your art lessons what 
middle value means ? So when one 
has decided about the color for the 
walls she can tell what the lighter 
ceiling color should be for harmony 
and what darker value of color to 
use for the floors. 

Miss Ashley said that it is a good 
rule in small houses or apartments to 
have the same treatment of walls, floors, and woodwork 
in rooms which open into one another. Can you tell 



F iG. 14. — Do you un- 
derstand from this 
picture what is meant 
by gradation of color ? 
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why ? Notice what an appearance of spaciousness 
this treatment gives. Miss Ashley said that after 
class they would stop in Mrs. Edwards’ flat 
ofoiie*^m notice how successfully she had done 
toanotheris This plan gives one a consciousness of 

important. , ^ ^ 

a delightful whole. What have you learned 
about > unity in your art class ? This principle, if 
applied to our homes, should prevent us from having 
rooms of sharp contrast in color opening one into 
another. . Rather one will plan to have in mind some 
scheme for the whole so that there will be no disturb- 
ing elements. Unity, as you have learned, means the 
right relation of shapes, of lines, of dark and light, and 
of color. Think about this in choosing the wall cover- 
ings and in planning for any room. 

As the! girls sat on the floor of the living room they 
studied it and the dining room and hallway adjoining, 
for wall covering. Miss Ashley said that paper 
is most common for walls since as a rule it is 

wall cover- 

than paint. If used it must -be care- 
cheap, but fully cleansed by being rubbed down occasion- 
satirf^^^ ally with a clean cloth to remove dust and 
room™* should be changed after a certain period of 
use. Paint is of course the most sanitary wall 
covering, as it can be scrubbed with soap and water 
and is preferable in some rooms, especially bedrooms, 
kitchen, and bath. 

The girls decided to choose, the same wall covering for 
the walls of living room, dining room, and hall, on ac- 


as a rule is 
cheap, but 
paint more 
satisfactory 
in some 
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count of the spaciousness of effect which this treatment 
gives. Miss Ashley had one of the girls hold dif- 
ferent papers against the wall so that all might s- oaecd** 
get the general effect. What is it that leads the rooms 
one to choose one color rather than another ? ‘nelmotter. 
Constance Moore said that she liked some 
better than others. Yes, preference influences one be- 
cause one prefers to live with some colors rather 
than others. However, Miss Ashley told the v. WJ«t 
girls that the sunlight from windows or the loca- 
tion of a room should also help one to decide, 
as well as the size of the room and its use. room? 

Do you realize that when a room is gloomy 
and poorly lighted because it has few windows, a 
light wall color of yellow or cream, pale yellow, green, 
or any other light color will produce a very j ^aet- 
light effect, especially if the woodwork is 
white If you have a dark room in your house, try 
this the next time the landlord or agent says it can 
be done over. This light effect is due to re- 2 sue and 
flection of light as well as decoration. Can useotroom. 
you tell how the light would be reflected ? Isn’t 
this a useful point to understand ? 

So the girls studied the location of the windows with 
reference to light. The east windows brought the 
morning sunshine to the living room and the g 
north window light to the dining room, with «>t«>oin. 
additional light from the west window in the bed- 
room adjoining. Miss Ashley said that the location of 
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rooms always affected choice of wall colors. Notice 
in your rooms at home how many different 
for exposures there are. The school laboratory 

south room. Ellen H. Richards School has light 

on three sides, the south, east, and west. When there 
is plenty of sunshine in a room, as in one with southern 
exposure, then cool colors look best, such as the light 
value of blue, green, gray, tan, or lavender, chosen 
according to the use of the room. Bright yellows 
„ , or reds are not comfortable to live with in a 
for rooms sunny room, while in a room with northern 

with north- 111 , i , 

em expo- exposurc, greens and blues are apt to be cold 
or uncomfortable. On the north side one 
prefers warm colors because there is less warmth from 
the sun. Yellow in its different values, or colors, 
called tans, golden browns, buffs, or terra cottas which 
have orange or yellow in them give a warm effect. 
These should be chosen always according to the purpose 
of the room. 

So the girls discussed with Miss Ashley the wall 
colors for these adjoining rooms and decided on a 
gray-blue of middle value. Can you tell why 
ta^eintion middle value In choosing the wall 

color they kept in mind also the value of 
color of the woodwork and decided that it 
should remain the dull neutral brown of middle value, 
since that harmonized with the value of the gray-blue 
paper chosen. There were some samples in the book 
of a plain paper called cartridge paper and another 
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as shpwn in the picture of 
a good all-over design of 
two tones of blue. The girls 
chose this (Fig. 15). At a 
distance it had the appear- 
ance of a plain paper or of a 
background of one tone ; at 
the same time it had a lovely 
texture. The girls remem- 
bered that these were the 
rooms to be used by Miss 
Ashley and Miss Roberts, as 
well as by themselves, for 
general purposes, for rest, for 
relaxation, and for hospi- 
tality. Do you think they 
chose a good color for the 
walls, one which would make them comfortable and 
happy .? Next lesson we shall learn what colors the 
class chose for floors and ceiling. 

Suggestions for Review 

1. Write a short paper giving your ideas of a home. 

2. What idea have you for decorating rooms which open 
directly into each other ? Give reasons. 

3. Giv^ reasons why paint is the most sanitary wall decora- 
tion. 

4. If your bedjoom were to be decorated, what would de- 
termine your choice of colors ? Give the colors and tell why you 
chose them. 



Fig. 15. — The paper chosen was a 
good all-over design of two tones 
of blue. 
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Lesson 3 

THE FLOORS AND CEILINGS 

It is important to consider the color of floors and ceiling in planning 
to make a comfortable, homey place. Do you know why ? 

The girls gathered again at the apartment to dis- 
cuss the color of floors and ceilings. They were glad 
j that the blue paper could be used in the 

floors, sunny living room and that it was possible to 
imd ceu-*'’ ^^ave the (lirect light. 

ingsare We have learned that as a rule gradation 
discussed. color should be a part of the scheme of 
every room. (See Fig. 14.) One should expect to find 
the darkest value of color underfoot, and the lightest 
at the ceiling. One must remember that the floors 
and the walls are really the background for all the 
furnishings and decoration of the room and what one 
chooses for these will influence one in the selection of 
furnishings. What thought, then, should be given to 
the treatment of floors in order to bring about harmony 
by means of gradation of color values ? 

Hardwood floors of oak or maple are of course most 
hygienic and beautiful. The girls were glad that the 
dining room, living room, and hall had such 
good floors. It is always more sanitary to have 
^ bare floors and to use rugs, or even to have 
bare floors without rugs, as both floors and 
rugs can be kept clean so easily. Rugs save time, too, 
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for carpets are never sanitary because they cannot 
easily be removed and cleansed. 

Dorothy Vincent asked what kind of floors were next 
best if one did not have hardwood. Miss Ashley an- 
swered that yellow pine makes a good floor if 
one is building and cannot afford the hard- tarig^wd 
wood. Painted floors are next best, even 
though the floor may be only rough lumber. The cracks 
and holes in the floor can be filled in first and then a 
stain and oil or a paint of suitable color put on to 
make the floor fresh and clean. The girls 
decided that the hardwood floors of the liv- teMtment 
ing room and dining room when oiled and 
polished would be of a rather dark neutral 
brown, in harmony with the value of color 
of woodwork and wall covering. In thinking of floors 
one jnust also think of the color of covering to go on 
the floors and the kind of rugs that are to be used, in 
order to get gradation of color and to have some- 
thing simple and inconspicuous beneath the feet. 
Miss Ashley said that they would choose from the 
sample book of papers a piece of brown paper as 
near like the floor color as possible and a sample of 
the blue for the walls. These would be of help in 
selecting colors for the rugs, textiles, and other decora- 
tions when the girls went shopping. 

The ceilings were studied next. If one has the 
darkest values of color underfoot, and the in- , ^he 
termediate values on the walls, what should 
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be the value of color for the ceilings ? Have you 
noticed in nature that the sky is the lightest value and 
the ground the darkest ? The foliage and background 
for the houses and fences is of middle value 
(a) Value of color. It is these middle values which 
the ceilings, form the true backgrounds lor our homes 
^d«^o*n.° or our dress. Miss Ashley asked for sugges- 
tions for color for the ceilings of the living 
room, dining room, and hall. Dorothy Vincent and 
Constance Moore thought that they would like them 
painted white with a floral design around the edge of 
the ceiling near the wall, or else with a border of paper 
near the ceiling. Some of the other girls preferred 
plain white for the ceiling. While this discussion was 
going on Mrs. Edwards came in and gave the girls 
some of her ideas in relation to the decoration of 
ceilings. 

She said that when ceilings are low one should never 
use borders of paper but should carry the wall decora- 
tion to the ceiling. When ceilings are low, a 
h^tenthe Striped paper helps to accentuate the height of 
“hen a room. Do you know why this is so (Fig. i6) ? 

““ What do you think can be done when the ceil- 
ings are very high and one wishes to lower the 
effect ? Thus there are ways of decorating our rooms as 
there are of dressing ourselves which detract from our 
poor points and emphasize our good ones. Have you 
thought about this ? The height of a room can be 
broken by bringing the color of the ceiling down on 
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the side walls or by using a border of paper with a 
picture molding below. Mrs, Edwards also said that 
in a room with a high * 

ceiling sometimes one can w toIowm 

- ® , the effect 

drape the windows so as whencea- 
to give a broad effect 
and so break the height, 
or pictures can be used of such 
a shape that horizontal lines are 
made on the walls and the height 
broken by these lines (Fig. 17). 
One always avoids a striped paper 
in such a room. Why will hori- 
zontal lines broaden or lower the 
effect ? 

In visiting Mrs. Edwards’ apart- 
ment the girls were conscious 
simply of the delightful 
homey place and had not 
noticed the ceilings es- 
pecially. Mrs. Edwards tween wans 

, , and ceiling. 

Fig. 16. — A striped paper says that she never has 

white ceilings. She prefers a 
creamy tone because there is less 
contrast then between the walls and ceiling, and a 
better gradation of color value is attained. In bed- 
rooms where white woodwork and light wall colors 
are used she sometimes uses white on the ceilings, but 
even then she says she asks the painter to add a little 
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yellow ocher to the kalsomine or ceiling color. 'Where 

there are to be walls and woodwork of middle value 

of color,- she has more yellow 

ocher added to give a deep cream \ 

effect. She finds this much more i;v 

restful and pleasing than the 

sharp contrasts. ■ ■ 

Miss Ashley has told the girls ■ ' i 1 1 1 | j ji 

that simple picture moldings are 1|, J i v I li 1 

^ always in good taste, {j-; 

tlctw* aJid that overelaborate, j 

highly colored moldings I '1 

fully chosen are Very bad taste : a i' t~ni— 

and placed. .. , i I 

gilt or green one would M 

be a very discordant note in most 1 L= = 

rooms. Picture moldings should ' 

be placed very carefully since | 

they form a horizontal line about r: '' . ~ 

the room. Can you tell why this 
is important ? Some day Miss 
Ashley will talk to the girls about 
“good lines.” Moldings can be ^ 
placed close to the ceilings at the 
top of the wall or below the 
border. When the ceiling color the height of this room has 

is carried very low to reduce been broken? 

height, the molding may even be placed on a level with 
the tops of the windows or doors. 

The ceilings of the Sunnyside apartment were rather 
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high, so the girls decided to have the color of the ceil- 
ing brought down about a foot on the side walls to 
reduce the height, and to have a very simple brown 
molding placed below this creamy border chosen for 
the ceilings. And so they planned the color scheme 
for walls, floors, woodwork, and ceilings of these two 
adjoining rooms and the hall. Did you think there 
were so many points to be kept in mind in order to 
get the desired effects ? It is a real study. Miss 
Ashley had brought over her paint box, and mixed 
quickly a sample of color for floors, walls, and ceiling, 
which she put on a piece of paper and pinned on the 
wall for the painter to observe. She wrote the style 
number of the paper given in the book opposite the 
blue wall color so that errors might be avoided. She 
said that the next lesson the girls should study the 
colors for the other rooms of the apartment. 

Suggestions for Review 

1. Mix samples of color which you would like to have in your 
living room or dining room. Show gradation of color value as 
Miss Ashley did. 

2. What ideas should one have in mind in planning for the 
floors of a room ? ^ 

3. Why are very high ceilings not desirable in most rooms? 
What suggestion can you make for lowering the effect ? 

4. What provision has Nature made for gradation of color in 
backgrounds ? 
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Lesson 4 

DECORATION FOR BEDROOMS, KITCHEN, AND BATH 

The decorations for the bedrooms, kitchen, and bath are discussed. 
Have you ever planned for the decoration of these very important rooms, 
which must be kept clean and sanitary ? 

If you will study the plan of arrangement of rooms 
at Sunnyside apartment, you will see that the 
j front bedroom had the morning sun, as had 

be^^B. also the living room, while the back bedroom 
had the^western sun. The rooms opened one into the 
other v^h a door between so that good circulation of air 
* 'from east to west was possible. Miss Ashley 
1 . Their said that a bedroom should be a very sanitary 
the smmy- placc. One third of life is spent in bed, and 
meat'”* one’s bed should afford rest and comfort and 
the room be free from dust, dirt, and odors, 
if one is to be truly efficient. Miss Ashley said that an 
ideal bedroom should have sunlight and good vei|tiji^-* 

■ tion. It is sad to think that" there are* JtrJmy , 
teite^rf people sleeping in dark, unsanitary bedroo^^^^. 
MiWeaibed- bcdroom is primarily a place for rest and 
should be furnished with that aim in view. 
It should be comfortable and pretty ijut should first 
* serve its real purpose (Fig. i8). 

8. A bed- If one must use one’s bedroom as a com- 
Smetoet bination study 'and bedfoom, this thought 
should be in mind in, furnishing it. Miss 
' Ashley was to use the living room for her 
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study and Mi^ Roberts planned to use her own 
bedroom fof that purpose. The girls had this in 
mind in selecting the fufniture. As we have learned, 
the woodwork of the bedrooms was painted 4 The 
white. The girls all agreed that they liked it 
very well ; hrfd that if it had a fresh coat of rooms, 
paint of a crejuny hue it would look very well, and 
would be clean and sanitary. 

The question then before them was to choose the 
floor, wall, and ceiling colors, to harmonize with the 
creamy white woodwork. The girls thought^ , « 
first about the question of wall covering and 
decided that for the bedrooms paint was pref- > 
erable. Can you tell why this decision was hiade ? 
Then the question of color of walls was discussed and 
the front bedroom was considered first. Do you re-* 
mepiber the points we studied about which 
affect one’s choice of color in a rcx)m? Yes, s. The 
the question of lighting was one. The bedroom ^ 
for Miss Ashley’s use faced east. The qUes- 
tion of preference is another point to icon7 h^dtoMn. 
sider. Miss Ashley was consulted, and the ■ , , 

girls learned that she was very fond of gray for a bed- 
room color, especially a warm gray. Do you kpoW 
what is meant by a warm Or a cool gray ? The The 
book of papers was used to match the color, 
and a suitable hue deluded upon. . Miss Ashley arranged 
a color scheme for this room.iFalso using a sample of 
paper to Suggest the cplor of paint for the walls, il^dith 
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Potter thought that the room would be very dull without 
some decoration on the gray walls. She found a pretty 
border of paper in the sample book, of tiny yellow 
roses on a gray and white background, which harmo- 
nised with the tone selected for the painted wall. §he 
said that this border would lower the effect of the high 
ceiling, too. She told also of a border she had seen in 
a firicnd’s bedroom which was very pleasing in effect. 

paper had been cut out irregularly around the 
floral design at the edge where it met the wall, and the 
applique was most effective. Miss Ashley and all the 
girls agreed that this would look well. Miss Ashley 
told the, girls that stenciled borders are effective on 
painted walls when -a lower effect is desired. Have 
you ever made a stencil and painted a border (Fig. 19) ? 
The Sunnyside girls did when they were in the fourfli 



Fig. 19. — A stencil made by one of the eighth-grade girls for use on her bedroom 

curtains. 

grade. They used it to decorate the classroom cur- 
tains. 

The ceiling was next considered, and although some 
(b) The Sirls preferred white, all finally agreed that 
ceuing. a little yellow ocher would make a creamy 

tone which would be more restful than the glaring 
white. 
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The floor was considered next. Folding* doors sepa- 
rated this room from the living room, and a door 
connected with the other bedroom. The girls (e)‘The 
recalled what they had learned of gradation of 
color (see Fi^. 14) and chose a dark gray paint for the 
floor. Miss Ashley again worked out the color scheme 
on a piece of paper for the painter, and left it in a con- 
spicuous place. 

The second bedroom was considered in tiw same 
way. The fact that Miss Roberts was to occupy it, 
and that it had western light, guided the girls 
in their choice. The sample book was again 

lie 1 r> /•! •• -If ™ 

consulted for colors, borne of the girls wished Miss 
rose color for the paint for this room, others 
chose blue. Miss Ashley told them that Miss 
Roberts liked the lovely light buffs and tans 
very much and that they would consider these with 
reference to the western light. A lovely light buff 
one was chosen, and as Miss Ashley held the 
cojo/ near the white woodwork, all agreed that 
with the western light it would make a restful room 
and especially so since Miss Roberts preferred it. 

Tile question of a border of paper on the painted 
wall was discussed for this room also. Miss Roberts 
happened to come in and her advice was ^he 
sought. She preferred to have the ceiling 
color carried down as in the living room and dining 
room, and a white molding bf creamy hue like the 
woodwork placed beneath. Can you tell her reason 
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for this ? Again a creamy kalsomine was chosen for 
the ceiling. 

The next point considered was the floor, and all agreed 
that the neutral brown paint in harmony with the 
(c) The would be most effective. Of course 

floor. the white woodwork was to be painted the 
same creamy hue as that in Miss Ashley’s bedroom. 



Fig. 20. — Would this bathroom meet the conditions of sanitation ? 

The decoration of the bathroom was next discussed, 
with the important point of sanitation uppermost 
n. The in the minds of all (Fig. 20). The floor was 

woodwork had been painted 
loom. ; white. The girls thought that the walls, 
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too, should be painted. Do you think they had. a 
good reason for this thought ? Can you tell why ? 
The question of color was considered. A north window 
and not a large one was the only lighting. Miss Ashley 
asked the girls to recall what they had learned would 
be effective in a room with few windows. Do you 
recall what reflected light does to a room ? The 
white paint chosen for the woodwork and tiny wall 
cabinet, and the creamy kalsomine for the ceiling was 
of the same creamy hue as the bedrooms. The girls 
considered the lighting and agreed that as no sunshine 
entered this room it would be wise to introduce it in 
the wall color. They decided on a value of yellow 
which was something of a buff but had much more of 
the sunshine color in it. What effect do you think 
this color scheme would have on the small bathroom ? 

The girls all moved to the kitchen to discuss plans 
for it. Miss Ashley reminded them again of the neces- 
sity of making this the most sanitary place of jjj 
all, — paint on the walls, ceiling, and also on kitchen 
the floor, unless an oilcloth or linoleum is used. 

The kitchen window was large and wide, and admitted 
a great deal of light but no sunshine. Can you think 
what the girls chose then for a wall color ? The wood- 
work was a light oak color and they decided to have it 
done over in the same way and chose a tan to har- 
monize with it for the walls. It was a warmer tan 
than the one used in Miss Roberts’ bedroom. Can 
you tell why ? 
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Miss Ashley said that she would see the painters about 
beginning work at once and that the next lesson would 
be held in the school laboratory to plan for the furnish- 
ings. 


Suggestions for Review 

1. Work out on paper, as you think they will appear, the color 
sdiemes suggested for the bedrooms, kitchen, and bath of the 
Sunnyside apartment. 

2. Think of your own bedroom. Work out on paper a color 
scheme for walls, floor, and woodwork which you would like if 
your room were to be redecorated. 



The Girls Visit Smith and Jones* Department Store 


CHAPTER TI 

THE SUNNYSIDE APARTMENT IS FURNISHED 
Lesson 5 

THE DIVISION OF THE MONEY ALLOWED FOR FURNISHINGS 

A lesson to plan for the necessary furnishings for the apartment. How 
should the $ 4.00 be divided ? What articles of furnishing are necessary 
for the bedrooms ? 

I 

Miss Ashley had an interview with the agent of the 
Sunnyside Apartments, who said that it would take 
from one to two weeks to decorate the apart- 
ment. During this time Miss Ashley and 
the girls planned for the furnishings. division of 

The girls were reminded that $400 had 
been allowed for all the furnishings and 
that the first task would be to apportion it 
among the six rooms and decide on the necessary 
articles for each. This meant considering in a very 
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tentative way the furnishings for each room and adjust- 
ing the funds in proportion. The girls kept in mind 
that the $400 had been apportioned approximately in 
the following way. Miss Ashley said this was meant 
merely to be a guide, for possibly they might decide 
later to use a little less for the living room or dining 
room and more for one of the bedrooms, according to 
the choice of furnishings in shopping. This was the 
way Miss Ashley and the girls apportioned the $400. 


Living room 

$100 

Dining room 

75 

Front bedroom 

75 

Back bedroom 

75 

Kitchen 

50 

Bathroom 

10 

Margin for extras 

_L5 

$400 


Miss Ashley asked all the girls to take out slips of 
paper and under the headings bedroom i, bedroom 
n Sho make a list of all the necessary 

pingu^of furnishings for each, including the household 
**** linen for bedrooms and bath. In order to do 
nfahing s this well. Miss Ashley asked the girls to recall 
forea* the characteristics of an ideal bedroom. Can 

room to 

be pre- you recall them ? In listing the furnishings 
pared. bedroom, one should have in mind all 

of those points and also a picture of the essential things. 
What have you learned about sunlight, ventilation, 
cleanliness, and simple furnishings for this room ? Of 
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course it should be pretty as well as comfortable, as you 
have studied, but remember that it is primarily a place 
for rest. If it is to be a combination bedroom and 
study one must remember this in listing the necessary 
articles. Each girl thought this over carefully alone, 
and then Miss Ashley called on Edith Potter to go to 
the board and prepare a list for each room which would 
be a composite one of the suggestions offered by the 
girls. The bedroom for Miss Ashley was first con- 
sidered. The girls made suggestions and checked on 
their own papers the necessary articles chosen for the 
list. Some of the girls had forgotten the bed ! This 
lesson did not consider the kind of article to be bought 
but only the list of the necessary things. Many of the 
girls added extra articles, but as they discussed the lists 
they realized that only the most necessary could be 
bought since the money was limited. This was the list 
finally decided upon for Miss Ashley’s room. Would 
you have added anything to it or omitted anything ? 


Miss Ashley’s Bedroom Furnishings 


I bed or couch 
I spring 
I mattress 
I pillow 
I blanket 
I comforter 
3 sheets 
3 pillow cases 
I comfortable armchair 


1 dimity spread 
3 buck towels 

2 bath towels 

I bureau and mirror 
I cover for bureau 
I table 

I cover for table 
I desk blotter 


m. Nec- 
essary 
articles 
of fur- 
nishings 
for Miss 
Ashley’s 
bedroom. 


2 curtain rods 
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I cover for seat of chair i bed cover and pillow 

I pair window curtains i cover for day use 

I pair over curtains ' 2 closet bars for clothes 

I rug 

Miss Roberts’ bedroom was considered next and 
the list made. Have you a bedroom to plan for? 
WoiJld , you add more furnishings to this list if you 
were planning for yours ? The girls discussed the 
necessities and eliminated everything but the most 
needed articles. Miss Ashley told them that if any 
money was left over the extras could be added, and 
that in planning she always allowed for a margin. Do 
you know what she meant by a margin ? This was the 
list made for the second bedroom : 


Miss Roberts’ Bedroom Furnishings 


rv. Nec- 

essary 

furnishings 

for the 

second 

bedroom. 


I bed or couch 
I spring 
I mattress 
I pillow 
I blanket 
I comforter 
3 sheets 

1 dimity spread 
3 pillow cases 

3 buck towels 

2 bath towels 
I bureau 

I mirror 


I bureau scarf 
I desk table 
I desk blotter 
I desk cover 
I rug 

1 comfortable chair 

2 curtain rods 
I pair curtains 

I pair over curtains 

1 couch cover or day bed 
cover 

2 closet bars for clothes 
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Then followed the list for the bathroom and the 
girls again discussed absolute necessity. Do you recall 
what thought should be uppermost in one’s 
mind in planning for the furnishings of a 
bathroom ? Look at the shopping list the listed for 
Sunnyside girls made for this room. Do you room**' 
think they kept this thought in mind ? The 
curtains finally chosen were of cheesecloth, like all the 
other curtains, and the bath mat of blue and white har- 
monized with the buff walls. It was a clean, sanitary 
room. The boys put up the shelf, which was painted 
white to match the trim. 

I pair of curtains 
I curtain rod 
I bath mat 
I shelf 
I soap dish 

Miss Ashley asked each girl to copy the lists on the 
blackboard and to estimate for the next lesson how much 
could be spent approximately for each article. Do 
you understand the meaning of that word ? Look it 
up in the school dictionary if you do not. 

Constance Moore asked whether they might have 
help. Miss Ashley said that they might work together, 
and inquire in any of the shops or get help at home 
from mother or grandmother. She also gave the girls 
a list of library books and some catalogues of supply 
houses which would suggest prices. Miss Ashley said 


I mirror 
3 towel racks 
I toilet brush 
I paper holder 
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thgt they were tmlly beginning to plih their shopping 
lists when they arranged in this way. 

Suggestions for Review 

I. If y9u had $600 to spend in furnishing 5 rooms and a bath 
ho>Y would you divide the money, approximately, in beginning 
to make yaur plan ? 

2 * Make a list of the articles you would like to have in your 
b^room? keeping ki mind the characteristics of an ideal bedroom. 

3. What are the necessary furnishings for a bed ? 

Lesson 6 

SOME RULES FOR SHOPPING AND THE LIST OF FURNISHINGS FOR THE 
LIVING ROOM 

Did you ever stop to think how many small things make up the comfort 
of a room ? The Sunnyside girls list the necessary articles for the living 
rooki and learn some rules to guide them in shopping. 

Miss Ashley was very much pleased with,Ae lists 
handed in by the girls, giving their ideas of the cost of 
I Some necessary articles of furnishing for the bed- 
ideas to rooms and bath. She said she would keep 
oSnd when ^^^^1 Until the day of the shopping trip, and 
going then the girls could compare their costs with 
shoppmg. articles chosen. They would also have 
some idea before going to the stores of approximately 
how much money could be spent for each article, and 
1 w.L..„u know that if a little more was spent for 

what one onc thing it would have to be deducted from 
”***■ something else. The girls of the Ellen H. 
Richards School learned how to buy. Can yorji ^ell 
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two of th« important poftits they learned to keep 
in mind ? Yes, knowing what one needs beCore goipg 
to the store, and knowing also about how ' * 

much one can afford to spend for it. Whpn'^^^^^ 
one has these two points in mind, one is not 
apt to be tempted to pay too much or to buy _ * \ 

unnecessary things. Dorothy Vincent said she thoi^ht 
that they had learned something else which would help 
them in shopping. It would not reduce the cost but 
would make shopping more satisfactory. They had 
planned the color schemes for each room and could 
select furnishings to harmonize with those colors. 

Miss Ashley asked the girls to think about their 
studies of color. Thinking about color is one way of 
studying it. * Observe what Nature teaches ; ' 
she makes no mistakes. Have you noticed 
the sunsets on a misty day when all is gray, 
and on a clear day when the effect is quite dif- 
ferent 1 See how lovely are the backgrounds of fo- 
liage of brown or green or the so-called middle values 
of gray or purple. The bright colors are used in 
patches by way of relief, a gay color here and there. 
Notice, too, the plans for gradation of color, — the sky 
is the lightest value and the ground the darkest. Miss 
Ashley says that Mrs. Edwards in planning her fur- 
nishings ^i^cceeded so well because of her true color 
appreciation. Many women fail in planning their 
color schemes because of a lack of true appreciation 
of color, Gfris must study about color as well as about 
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other things if they are to combine colors well in furnish- 
ings. It is another expression of refinement, and every 
girl wishes to know about this as it will be useful in 
choosing colors for clothing, as well as for home furnish- 
ings. Have you had much of this study in your school i 
Mrs. Edwards said that for simple interiors the coloi 
schemes having one predominant color are very pleas- 
ing. li^^ood combination is a large amount of one 
colotana a small amount of the contrasting color in a 
subordinate relation, or another way would be to take 
one tone, such as yellow, and to plan different intensities 
and values of this hue. Miss Ashley said that it is more 
difficult to combine complementary colors. Do you 
know what is meant by complementary colors .? Such 
an arrangement makes both colors stand out and must 
be used with care. Think how many things the Sunny- 
side girls must remember in order to combine the 
colors of furnishings harmoniously with the wall colors ! 

Miss Ashley said that there is one guiding principle 
which she hoped they would all keep in mind in shop- 
ping ; that is, simplicity. She told the Sunny- 
aw th?* always an evidence of good 

taste. Many people do not practice it. It 
means having about one the things which meet 
the needs of everyday living and of comfort, rather than 
many useless things. Many people buy just for the 
love of buying rather than to get the things which are 
needed or useful. This means filling one’s honle with 
unnecessary articles. Simplicity in home furnishing 
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means avoiding mixtures of all kinds of furnishings 
and materials. It means having one picture or print 
which is good rather than half a dozen bright chromos 
in large gilt frames. If one thinks about simplicity 
as a guiding principle, she will prefer for decoration one 
simple vase with a single spray of flowers rather than 
a roomful of bric-a-brac to collect dust. Miss Ashley 
said that one’s purchases and choices express one’s in- 
dividuality. She hoped that the girls might learn to ex- 
press simplicity, honesty, and truth in theirs. It is a 
good guide to think always of use as well as beauty in 
purchasing furnishings. Miss Ashley reminded the girls 
of their visit to Mrs. Edwards’ apartment. She had 
made a real study of beauty and simplicity. Perhaps 
you can visit the home of someone who has done so. 

Miss Ashley told the girls that in many modest homes 
parlors have long ago become unfashionable and one 
finds in place of them the comfortable living 
room. Can you think what such a room character- 
should provide for in its furnishings (Fig. 21) ? 

It is the common meeting place of the whole able living 
family and should be a place of relaxation for 
all. Shall we learn how the girls pictured the living 
room as it should look at the Sunnyside apartment, 
before they made the list of furnishings ? If you are 
planning for a school apartment or helping mother at 
home to plan for the furnishing of any room, you will 
find it a help to make a picture in your mind’s eye of 
how it should look. 
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This room, because of its frequent use, should be 
one which can be easily aired and cleaned.* No bad 
smells should pervade because of lack of fresh air. 
There should be no stuffy furniture to collect dust and 
make cleaning day a burden for the home maker, who 
has little space in a city for beating and cleaning 
furnishings outdoors. This room should offer warmth 
and cheer, comfort, and opportunity for relaxation. 

The Sunnyside apartment had steam heat ; but the 
cozy open fireplace, where the logs really burned, 
addM cheer for all who entered there. Some com- 
fortable chairs should be near the fireplace and on the 
desk or table a good light for reading. A couch, a 
place for books, a piano if one has one, will make this 
room a restful spot for all. Such a comfortable place, 
can be arranged if one knows how and has made a 
study of these things. Can you see this picture and 
what the Sunnyside girls had to keep in mind in select- 
ing the furnishings for this living room ? They wished 
to contribute to the true comfort of Miss Ashley, Miss 
Roberts, and a visiting friend, and to create an atmos- 
phere of rest and cheer. Do you think we ^pep all of 
these principles in mind in furnishing our hefees, and 
collect about us the things which are to help us from 
day to day to live in a better way ? Much of right 
living depends on this. Girls and mothers must learn 
how tp make home a happy place so that all will enjoy 
staying in it. Have you tried at your home ? 

Thfe girls realized alsp that this room at the Sunny- 
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side apartment would used a |jrfeat deal by Miss 

Ashley and her fridhds, as wll as by the school chil- 

dreJfi. This influenced them in their choice of futStish- 

ings. Will frequent use affect choice of furniture ? 

Will you have to think of this ? 

The Women’s Club of Commonwealth City has 

asl^ed the girls to help furnish one of the club rooms. 

The girls listed the necessary articles for the living 

room, and Constance Moore put the list on the board. 

Of course the girls kept in mind the use of this ni. ite 

room and the comfort of those using it. Can necessary 

ftrticics for 

you see evidence of this in jthis list of articles the living 
which the girls considered to be necessary ? 


The Living Room 


I rug 
I desk 

I waste paper basket 
I desk chair 
I desk blotter 
I comfortable wicker chair 
I couch 
I mattress 

1 mattress pad 

2 pillows 

I couch cover 
I dimity spread 
I blanket * 

I comforter 

3 sheets 

1 straight chair 


1 rocking chair 
3 pillow cases 

3 buck towels 

2 bath towels 
I chiffonier 

1 chiffonier cover 

2 pairs cheesecloth curtains 
2 pairs chintz curtains 

4 curtain rods 

1 pair portieres 

2 covers for couch pillows 
I pair bookcase curtains 

1 lamp 
*i small table 
pi^ures 
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Suggestions for Review 


1. Write a description of the way you would like a liviiig room 
in your own home to look. 

2, What is meant by simplicity in furnishing ? Tell how you 
would carry out this principle if you were furnishing your bedU 
room. 


ff you were planning to buy new furnishings for your living 
it home, what shopping suggestions have you learned which 
lould help you to purchase wisely ? 

4. The Day Nursery at Commonwealth City asked the Sunny- 
side girls to help furnish the play room for the babies. What do 
you sijAose they chose ? 

, 5. Ifrrhaps mother will permif you to help refurnish the living 
room if this is necessary. If it is not, make a plan of what vou 
would do if it were possible for you to help. 


Lesson 7 

THE LIST FOR THE DINING ROOM AND SOME MORE SUGGESTIONS FQR 

SHOPPING 

Do you realize how important a place the dining room is ? One spends 
m^ny hours there each week. The Sunnyside girls plan to make theirs a 
cheery, comfortable place. What do you think will help to make it so ? 

The Sunnyside girls realized how many things fheite 
are to keep in mind in furnishing a dining room and 
I Tiie discussed them with Miss Ashley (Fig. 22). 
character- This important room should be as sanitary as 
possible and easily cleaned, for it is here that 
Able dining one’s food is served. Do you know the rela- 
mm. tionship of health to cleanliness ? Many 
people do not appreciate this and eat their meals in 
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stuffy, dark places where sunshine and air ar^ not 
alwajES admitted. 

It should be furnished conveniently, too, and should 
be bright, attractive, and cheery, for this is the place 
whdre one entertains one’s friends. Hospi- jj 
tality, we know, is one of the things Miss necessaiy 
Ashley told the girls should be planned for 
in every home. Do you think they kept this djnSiJg 
in mind in choosing the furnishings ? The 
girls listed the necessary articles and included in this 
list the dishes for use at table, although they thought 
that possibly they might have to be kept in tSie 
kitchen pantry rather than in the dining room. 

The Dining Room Furnishings 


I rug 
I table 
6 chairs 

l^hping table or sideboard 
I WCTce cloth 
I 4M^oth 

I set^^RSlies 

doz. napkins 
2 ^ curtain rods 
I p^ir cheesecloth curtains 
I pair chiritz curtains^ 

12 teaspoons 
6 dessert spoons . 

6 knives 
6 forks 
12 tumblers 


6 oatmeal dishes 
6 dessert dishes 
6 dinner plates 
6 tea plates 
6 cups and saucers 
6 bread and butter plates 
I platter, small 

1 platter, large 

2 open vegetable dishes 
I cream pitcher 

I sugar bowl 

1 pitcher 

2 salt shakers 

I bowl for flowers 
I carving set 
1 y|;(iss serving tray 
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Can you recall the suggestions that Miss Ashley gave 
the girls for shopping guides ? There have been several. 

Dorothy Vincent recalled every one. Miss 
Ashley Ashley said that in selecting the furnishings 
gives some listed for the different rooms the class should be 
^s”o^ guided by these thoughts. Appropriateness, 
she said, is as important as simplicity in choos- 
: ing the articles one wishes to live with. Do 

you understand what this means ? It is poor taste 
to select unusual or pretentious furnishings. Mrs. 
John Edwards understands that principle very well 
and has shown good judgment in the choice of ar- 
ticles for her house. She knows that the things we 
have about us represent our ideals and our standards 
of living. For example, she felt that it would be very 
poor taste for her to try to copy furnishings such as 
her friend Mrs. John Oliver has. The Olivers have an 
income of $10,000 a year and Mrs Edwards’ husband 
has only $1500. She could have bought cheap 
1. Appro- imitations of Mrs. Oliver’s furnishings, but this 
oi tte would have been poor taste and not at^ll ap- 

dios^ propriate, as her standards of living are quite 

^ different. A cheap quality of anything which 
inlrcates what others with different standards of living 
can afford is always poor taste. Furnishings should 
be appropriate to one’s station in life and should be 
within one’s income. A reception room with gilt 
furniture may be quite appropriate in the homes of 
the rich where there is much entertaining, but in the 
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home of a teacher, a business man, or a farmer with a 
comparatively small income, it is very bad taste and 
inappropriate. It is better to use simple cheeseqioth 
curtains and wicker or cottage furniture, if one can 
afford them, than to use cheap imitations of brocaded 
fabrics, upholstered dining room chairs, and other 
articles which may be appropriate and beautiful in 
some homes. Miss Ashley said that often one can 
measure the appropriateness of articles by asking, how 
useful are they? “Dust collectors,” such as a great 
deal of bric-a-brac, are seldom useful or appropriate. 
Think of the hours spent in dusting and keeping 
them clean ! Furniture with much carving, twisting, 
and ornamentation is also a consumer of time and is 
apt to be very inappropriate in most homes. It is 
inappropriate, as it is also uninviting and unhealthful, 
to put a thick carpet and heavy draperies in a bed- 
room, and in the same way stiff, uncomfortable period 
chairs are inappropriate in a living room intended for 
ease and rest. Do you see how important it is to 
think of appropriateness ? Our choices of articles for 
our homes show our thoughts, our ideals, our good 
sense. Miss Ashley wished the girls to have all these 
things in mind in shopping. 

The Sunnyside girls had studied a great deal with 
Miss Washburn about “good lines.” Do you ^ 
know what they learned or studied about in wticiMwith 
discussing “good lines” ? Perhaps you have 
studied about this, too. Miss Ashley said that in shop- 
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ping this study should help one to choose articles which 
will be pleasing. Do you remember from your art work 
that sharp, jerky lines spoil the effect of a design and that 
ugly angles so formed are not pleasing ? One prefers 
rhythmic lines which flow one within and into another. 
You have learned to like the pleasing decoration which 
fits the space for which it is planned 
(Fig. 23). There will be plenty of 
opportunity in choosing the furnish- 
ings for your school apartment to 
think about good lines. One should 
think about this a great deal. In 
selecting a house one judges the pro- 
portions of the outside and says that 
it has good lines or poor lines. One 
likes the harmony of the good lines 
when the proportions are correct. 
Sometimes if the construction lines 
of a house or room are poor, it is pos- 
sible by means of decoration to cor- 
rect some of the defects of line and 
to produce more pleasing effects. Do you remember 
how when the ceilings are high one can lower the effect 
by means of a line or border carried down on the wall ? 
Do you recall what a horizontal line made by a pic- 
ture molding does to a room ? We shall study some 
day about hanging pictures. They, too, make lines. 
Lines make spaces and designs. One must think 
about this in placing rugs on a floor, for spaces and 



Fig. 23. — The de- 
signs fit the space. 
All household fur- 
nishings should dem- 
onstrate rhythmic 
lines and good de- 
sign. 
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lines are formed. It must be kept in mind in choos- 
ing the patterns for draperies and other furnishings, 
and especially in choosing wall coverings. Do you 
remember what effect the vertical lines in wall paper 
are liable to produce ? So Miss Ashley said that 
“good lines” are equally important to bear in mind 
in our choice of furnishings. Another shopping sugges- 
tion ! 

Another thought is that of decoration and is closely 
related to the big idea of choosing things with “good 
lines.” Articles with “good lines” are apt to ^ inchoos- 
be simple and do not need much decoration. «»«. tuok 
When buying one should always notice the decoration 
decoration. Many articles really useful are 
made hideous by poor decoration. The decoration 
should be simple and should fit the space it occupies. 
It is astonishing how many people who know this and 
have studied about it in their art classes forget it en- 
tirely when they go to the shop to buy furnishings. 
There are many things to remember in furnishing a 
home, — hygiene, economy, art, — but beauty in fur- 
nishing depends on the harmony of these. The Sunny- 
side girls are learning that in choosing their furnishings 
they will be guided’by these ideas : Is the article use- 
ful ? Is it durable ? Does it please in form, in color, 
in decoration ? So many guides to help one to decide 
whether or not the articles are desirable ! 
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Suggestions for Review 

1. In selecting furnishings for a dining room, in what way 
should appropriateness be a guide ? 

2. What principles do you think guided Mrs. Edwards in 
shopping for her household furnishings ? 

3. What is meant by arranging furnishings to produce good 
lines ? 

4. Make a list of all the guiding suggestions which Miss Ashley 
gave tl|e Sunnyside girls for use in shopping for furnishings. 

Lesson 8 


A TALK ABOUT BEDROOM FURNISHINGS 


Before going shopping Miss Ashley gave a talk on kinds of furniture 
for bedrooms. This was a great help to all the Sunnyside girls. Would 
you like to know what they learned before you begin to choose furnishings 
for your school apartment or for your bedroom at home ? 


Have you ever thought what a pleasure it would be if 
you could begin all over and furnish your bedroom with 
just the things you wished? What ideals 
IrtewoTthe would you have in mind in choosing the new 
points to furnishings ? Constance Moore said in an- 
in swer to Miss Ashley’s question that she would 
funushii^ make it pretty. Dorothy Vincent thought that 

ft bedroom. - i t i r 

she would consider cleanliness and comfort. 
Margaret said that appropriateness of articles would 
be in her mind, and their simplicity in line and decora- 
tion. We cannot all furnish new bedrooms, but we can 
begin to change our bedrooms to make them sanitary, 
simple, attractive, and comfortable. We can at least 
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discard many of the* useless things, the “dust collec- 
tors,” which so quickly accumulate. 

Let us study what the Sunnyside girls learned in 
planning for the bedroom furnishings. 

Miss Ashley told them that one third of life is spent 
in bed, so it is most necessary to choose a comfortable 
place to sleep, for one must rest well in order 
to work well. The girls studied about beds, 

Miss Ashley had some catalogues with pictures learned in 
ofbeds to show them. These came from a good fwaebed- 
furnishing house in a near-by city and Miss 
Ashley announced that they would order some 
of their furnishings by mail from the catalogue. There 
were brass beds, wooden beds, iron beds, couches, and 
springs of various kinds. The girls learned 
from the catalogue that spring^ are ordered bedifneL 
separately from the framework of the bed, and 
that sometimes the bed couches include the 
springs. Miss Ashley told the girls that wooden beds 
were not suitable for their use as very often in the 
cleanest apartment houses vermin are liable to get in 
and the cracks in wooden beds are the places 
they like best. The brass beds shown in the bedsar# 
catalogue were too ornate and too expensive. •“**“■*“*• 
The girls liked best a single white enamel bed without 
brass trimmings which cost $i6 with spring. They 
thought this very suitable for Miss Ashley’s bedroom, 
and she liked it, too (Fig. 24). Single beds are always 
more hygienic than double beds when two people must 
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occupy a room, as it is much morf healthful for people 
to sleep alone. Miss Ashley said they might also 

^ decide about the 

I I •j-'A couches, as one 

U-J-LJI would be needed 

j i^^Onni living room 

J — - P-n ^ and Miss Roberts 

li preferred a couch 

« ^ in her bedroom. 

I ^ There were several 

S 1 varieties in the 

Fig. 24. — A comfortable bed is absolutely neces- T'U 

^ sary for efficiency. Catalogue. 1 nC 

^ girls finally chose 

one with a spring firmly woven at the edge. Miss 
Ashley said that that is an important thing to re- 
member in buying a bed spring, too. The 
box springs are much more expensive as the 
doseiy springs are inclosed in a frame and covered 
the edge. with ticking, which adds to the expense. They 
are very comfortable, but sometimes difficult 
to keep clean. The cost of the couch was ^12.50, a 
little less than the bed. Dorothy Vincent in looking 
over the catalogue discovered what she called a double 
decker bed, such as is used sometimes in bedrooms on 
steamboats. She said that her mother had bought one 
for her sister and herself. Their apartment was small 
and the double deck bed took up less room and gave 
each a single bed. 

The catalogue also advertised mattresses and pil- 


shotild 
closely 
woven at 
the edge. 
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lows, and as the firm was a reliable one Miss Ashley 
said that they would also purchase mattresses 
from them. Hair is of course the best, but also tresses and 
the most expensive, mattress filling. Feather 
beds or mattresses are unhealthful, as they absorb the 
body moisture and are too warm. A cotton or felt mat- 
tress is good and less expensive. Excelsior is some- 
times used. An old blanket or thick pad can be used 
to cover the mattress of cotton or excelsior and adds 
much comfort. A mattress pad helps to keep the 
mattress clean as well as comfortable. The girls 
looked at all the descriptions and prices and decided 
on good cotton mattresses for all the beds, costing 
about $iz each. The same kinds of pillows were also 
selected for all. ‘Miss Ashley said it is very important 
that one should know the content of the pillows one 
rests one’s head upon daily. Duck and goose feathers 
well washed are the very best kind but are expensive. 
Chicken feathers are also used, but one must be sure 
that they have been well washed and disinfected. 
They would study about the bedding another day. 
Miss Ashley said, and would buy it in town. 

The girls next discussed the subject of bureaus and 
tables. The catalogue showed some simple cottage 
furniture which had good lines and simple ^ 
decoration and plain turned wood handles, roombu- 
Most of the bureaus were too expensive, but tab^, 
Constance discovered a very simple dresser 
with drawers but without a mirror (Fig. 25), which 
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was about the price she had allowed, and she also 
found a mirror with plain frame which she thought 
might be hiXing above it. 

The bureaus cost $12 and 
the mirrors ^4 each. Miss 
Ashley said that the 
W modern so-called 

sunpieiii; cottage furniture is 

line J . ^1 

design. very good in style 

as it is simple in 

line and design. The picture 

shows’ the bureau chosen by 

the girls. Do you like its 

simplicity .? The wood is of 

a soft gray color, and dull 

in finish. The girls chose 

the same kind for Miss 

Roberts’ room, except that it 

was of a warm brown color. 2S-— Notice the good lines and 

p, - - . *11 simplicity of these furnishings. 

bets 01 furniture in bedrooms 

used to be the style, once upon a time, but they are 
apt to be monotonous. Chairs of varying styles add 
interest, such as a wicker chair or one of Windsor style. 
You may see both in the pictures (Figs. 26 and 27). 

Miss Ashley had a number of pictures of 
simple, inexpensive chairs of the cottage furni- 
ture style; all were suitable for bedrooms 
Colonial (Fig. 28). Mrs. John Edwards had some 
old chairs which had belonged to her grand- 
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Fio« 26. — The comfortable wicker Fig. 27. — Why do you like this 

chair chosen for the living room. chair ? 



Fig. 28. — Some simple cottage furniture good in line and Fic. 29. — One of the old 
design. rush seat chairs inherited 

by Mrs. John Edwards, 
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mother and which she had inherited. ' Do you like 
their rush seats (Fig. 29) ? Mrs. Edwards used one 

at her desk in her bed- 
room. She also had an 
old mahogany bureau and 
a tiny tip table (Figs. 30 
and 32). Do they in- 
terest you ? She was very 
proud of these three old 
pieces. The good old 
^ furniture of the Colonial 

Fig. 30. — Mrs. Edwards* old bureau. . , i . t 

period was characterized 

by its simplicity of line and'design (Figs. 31 and 32). 

Miss Ashley said it is very interesting to learn 
about furniture of dif- 
ferent periods and to be 
able to identify it. Per- 
haps, like Mrs. John 
Edwards, you have some 
old pieces in your family. 

Mrs. Edwards asked the 
girls to come in at any 
time and look at hers, 
and Miss Ashley put sev- 
eral books with markers 
on the laboratory table 
and asked all the class 
to study some of the good old styles. The pictures 
showed several good old pieces (Figs. 31, 32, and 33). 
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Fig. 32. — Another of 
Mrs. Edwards' heir- 
looms. 


The girls decided for the Sunnyside apartment that 
as their ntoney was limited only one chair, a comfort- 
able one, was possible for 
each bedroom. They de- chain 
cided on one of the comfort- 
able wicker chairs like the picture. 
This, too, was ordered from the 
catalogue. Margaret Langley kept 
a list of all the style numbers to be 
ordered, and she was commissioned 
to write the 
letter when 
ordering time 
came. The 
girls decided 
to get the same kind of chair 
for Miss Roberts’ room, and 
also one for the living room. 

Miss Ashley said that they could 
cover the seats in different ways 
if they wished. Dorothy Vin- 
cent sg(id she didn’t see how 
Miss Roberts could manage 
with such a chair if she had to 
use it for her desk chair in her 
bedroom. It was finally decided 
that only the one chair was 
possible and that it would be an easy matter to move 
one of the dining room or living room chairs when 
Miss Roberts wished to work at her desk. 
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Fig. 33. — One of the good old 
pieces of furniture shown in 
the furniture book Miss 
Ashley had. 
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The question of a table for Miss Ashley’s room was 
next discussed. Constance said that in putting down the 
approximate prices of furnishings all she could 
(d) Tables, table was $3.50, and that she 

didn’t think it was possible to buy one for that price. 
Miss Ashley said that where there is a will there is 
very often a way, and that she had thought of a way. 
There .are times when one can practice economies if 
one knows how. She turned to the simple kitchen 
tables and discovered that they cost $4; those with 
a drawer, $5. Miss Ashley asked the girls whether 

they liked the 
shapes of the ta- 
bles and whether 
they seemed suit- 
able and appro- 
priate. “ Why not 
stain and wax 
them to match 
the bureaus ? ” she 
asked. All the 
girls were de- 
lighted at the pros- 
pect and decided 
to make them the 
same color as the bureaus, and to put the one with the 
drawer in Miss Roberts’ room for a desk table (Fig. 34). 

The question of curtains was next discussed. Miss 
Ashley had samples to show the girls of dotted swiss, 
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Brussels net, madras, and scrim. Constance didn’t like 
any of these and wished Nottingham curtains 
with figures. Miss Ashley told them that *' 
such curtains are very clumsy and most unsuitable in 
a simple home, especially in a bedroom, and are 
also very difficult to wash and stretch. The 
scrims and swisses cost from 25 cents to $i per yard. 
Oneof the girls took the yard stick and measured roughly. 
She thought that at least yards would be needed for 
each window, if the material came only to the sill. 
Miss Ashley had a curtain to show the girls which she 
had used at her summer home. It was so simple and 
seemed so appropriate that the girls all exclaimed, 
“Let’s have some like that!’’ Miss Ashley said that 
even with the tiny gimp edge at 3 cents per yard, 
they had cost only 65 cents a pair ; but of course she 
had had to make them herself. What material do 
you suppose they were made of? Cheesecloth, which 
cost about 16 cents per yard. One can buy the un- 
bleached color for less, and one can pay as much as 
50 cents per yard for it. In your own bedroom at 
home perhaps you can afford swiss or some other 
material, or even then you may decide to use the 
simple, inexpensive, cheesecloth ones. They are easily 
washed, and are appropriate for use in bedrooms. 
Miss Ashley gave the seventh grade the work of mak- 
ing all the furnishings for the apartment, so they were 
to plan the curtains, couch and bed covers, bureau 
covers, etc. 
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Miss Ashley said that there are several ways of hang- 
ing curtains. One must remember that they are for 
decoration, to soften the lines of the wood casing, and 
(6) Hanging for privacy in a bedroom. Overhangings are a 
matter of taste. Any dust catchers are unsuit- 
able in a bedroom, but one can remove curtains and shake 
out the dust or wash them if they are made of suitable 
material. Think of this always as 
you furnish your rooms. Of course 
the simple ways of hanging curtains 
are best in a bedroom. See the 
pictures ; which do you prefer ? 
What criticism would you make in 
relation to “good lines” ? Miss 
Ashley thought that the straight 
lines of the curtains either with or 
without a valence were pleasing 
(Fig- 35)- You can see a valence 
in the picture. They are easy to 
make, and are pretty, made rather 
deep, in a room with a high ceiling, 
or narrow, in a room with a low 
ceiling (see Fig. 17). Sometimes 
they are placed between the side 
curtains or over them. For decoration, valences are 
sometimes put around the bottom of beds between the 
spring and floor. If used they should be washed often. 
The girls decided to have the cheesecloth curtains hang 
just to the window sills. They were to come next to 



Fig. 35. — Curtains may 
be hung with or with- 
out a valence. Do 
you like this arrange- 
ment of curtains ? 
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the window sash, hang in soft folds, a width each side, 
and could easily be kept clean. Miss Ashley said that 
a one-inch hem across the bottom and along the center 
edges looks well, and is pleasing either with or without 
the narrow gimp edge for a finish. The girls decided 
to have two sets of curtain rods — one for the cheese- 
cloth curtains and the other for the chintz. A narrow 
casing for the rods to slip in easily can be made at the 
top of the curtains. If one has no 
rods, wires or strong cord can be 
stretched from nails at the sides, 
but of course this is unsatisfactory 
if the weight of the curtain sags the 
wires. 

All the girls wished overhangings. 
Miss Ashley had a picture to show 
them. Do you like the («) shan 
effect Notice that only 
half a width of chintz is 
used on each side. It is quite 
full enough (see Fig. 35). A tiny 
hem was turned to the right side of 
the bottom edge and center of the 
curtain and the tiny gimp costing 
3 cents per yard placed flat over the turned edge. 
This made a neat finish. Miss Ashley showed an- 
other picture (Fig. 36). Do you prefer it ? In this 
window two strips of Japanese toweling were used. 
This toweling comes with figures in blue or yellow 



Fig. 36. — Japanese tow- 
eling was used for over- 
hangihgs in the bed- 
rooms. 
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and makes an effective decoration. The cost is 20 
cents per yard. The Sunnyside girls immediately 
said, Suppose we have the yellow figured for Miss 
Ashley’s room, and the blue for Miss Roberts’.” Did 
they think of color harmony and all the other points, 
do you think .? 

Some of the girls said that they thought they could 
almost see the things which were to go into Miss Ashley’s 
and Miss Roberts’ bedrooms. No rugs had been dis- 
cussed, but Miss Ashley said that they would discuss 
them when considering rugs for the living room and 
dining room. This discussion helped the girls to know 
what they would have to get in going shopping. Order- 
ing some things by mail 
made the shopping easy. 
This can be done when the 
firm is a reliable one and a 
good catalogue is furnished. 

Margaret said she thought 
that some arrangement 
should be made for hanging 
clothes in the closet. There 
was a pole from side to side 
on which hangers could be 
placed, but she thought some 
extra hooks and hangers on 
the closet door were needed. Constance Moore said 
she had had no closet in her bedroom in the house 
where she used to live, but that her mother had ar- 



Fio. 37. — Constance Moore had 
planned by means of such a 
closet space to keep her clothing 
free from dust. 
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ranged a place in the corner of the room with a chintz 
cover. Miss Ashley said that this was necessary for 
neatness, for otherwise the room would look untidy 
and the clothes become dusty. Can you understand 
from the picture Miss Ashley showed the girls how 
such a corner can be arranged (Fig. 37) ? 

Suggestions for Review 

1. In the library books on home furnishing find some pictures 
of good old Colonial chairs, suitable for a bedroom. Trace two, 
and bring to school. 

2. Describe how you would like to arrange the curtains in your 
bedroom. Draw a picture to illustrate. 

3. What kind of bed do you prefer for your bedroom ? Give 
reasons. 

4. Look in the appendix and compare the final cost of the fur- 
nishings for the Sunnyside apartment with the approximate list 
you have made of furnishings for the bedrooms. 

Lesson 9 

A TALK ABOUT THE FURNISHINGS FOR THE LIVING ROOM 

Miss Ashley discusses the furnishings for the living room before 
going to the stores. This saves time, for the girls then have some knowl- 
edge of the kinds of furniture within their means. Shall we, too, learn 
about this ? 

Miss Ashley asked the girls to recall the charac- 
teristics of a comfortable living room. She 
said that they would first discuss the floor 
covering. The girls all knew that the most living room 
sanitary kind of floor is a bare one. It was 
of course possible to leave the hardwood eirJs- 
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floors without covering, but the girls, and Miss Ash- 
ley, too, preferred to have rugs in both the living 
room and dining room. All agreed that they add 
warmth and coziness, too. 

The girls were asked to suggest what one should have 
in mind in buying the floor covering. All answered 
1. The floor once that what one could afford to spend 
coveting, would influence selection, also that the colors 
should harmonize with wall colors. Dorothy said that 
she thought use should also affect choice, for many people 
would use the apartment besides Miss Ashley 
(“) and Miss Roberts. All the girls recalled what 

Miss Ashley had said about the darkest values being 
underfoot, and realized that neutral tones must be 
selected (Fig. 14). Miss Ashley told them of the dif- 
ferent kinds of floor coverings which they would see in 
the store. Of course there is a great variety. Carpets 
come in many colors and in patterns of various weaves, 
such as velvet, ingrain, Wilton, and body Brussels, and 
are sold by the yard. The girls knew that they would 
not choose those for their purpose. Do you know why ? 

Then there are floor coverings of fiber, such as 
(6) Matting, jgpgj^ggg domestic mattings, which are 

sometimes used when the whole floor is to be covered, 
and the denims, which are cotton and used sometimes 
for an all-floor covering with a padding be- 
(c) Denun. think that any of these 

would be sanitary at the Sunnyside apartment, con- 
sidering its use ? 
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Miss Ashley told the girls that several small rugs 
on a floor tend to make a room look smaller. One 
good-sized rug adds . to the spaciousness. 

Many kinds of materials are used for rugs. 

The grass fiber or matting ones are the most inex- 
pensive. The rag rugs or braided rugs are also 
cheap and are useful for some kinds of furnishings. Miss 
Ashley said that at a school practice house where she 
taught one year the girls collected old pieces of ingrain 
or Brussels carpets which many of the girl's had at 
home. These were sent to a carpet manufacturer, who 
cleansed them, pulled them apart, and wove them into 
“Fluff” rugs, which are reversible. The cost for 
making a rug 4X6 feet was $5. Such a rug takes 
from 20 to 25 pounds of old carpet. 

Then there are soft, reversible rugs of wool called 
“Smyrna” rugs, and rugs of body Brussels and Wil- 
ton, which are very serviceable. The Scotch art wool 
rugs are also good and come in patterns of two values 
of one hue, as those with a border design, or those with 
simple figures. Of course the most ideal floor covering 
is the beautiful, durable Oriental rug, which is so lovely 
in texture and coloring, and, like old mahogany furniture, 
is a choice possession. Mrs. Edwards had in her living 
room a lovely Oriental rug which was a wedding gift. 
Such rugs are very durable, they are made by hand, and 
much of the wool which is used in weaving them is 
hand spun. They are imported from the East, from 
Turkey, India, Persia, and other countries. They vary 
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in value, and one must be a judge of color, design, 
texture, quality, and workmanship in order to know 
their ^orth. The different countries have character- 
istic designs. There are so many things to learn about 
floor coverings ! 

Miss Ashley gave the girls an approximate idea of 
the prices of the different kinds of rugs. They soon 
realized that either a fiber rug, or one of the 
floo^wver- Scotchwool tugs, would be all they could afford, 
chosen color was next discussed. Of course Miss 

for the 

simnyude Ashlcy said that they would be influenced by 
apartment although often the de- 

sired combination of colors may be ordered. The book 
of sample colors was referred to, and the girls decided 
that a tan of very gray hue would harmonize excellently 
with the color of the walls, floors, and woodwork, and 
would be a neutral value of color underfoot. Do you 
like the color scheme as shown in the picture (Fig. 21) ? 
You will see that the rug chosen had some figures of 
old blue which were in harmony with the wall color. 
Constance Moore said she thought that it .would be 
very satisfactory to have the same kind of floor cover- 
ing for the dining room and that it would add to the 
effect of the size of the rooms. Do you agree with her ? 

The girls thought that of all the rugs they had 
learned about, the fiber or rag rugs were most suitable 
for their bedrooms and all they could afford, 
tottlfbed- The question of color was discussed. Of 
course all realized that they would have to be 
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guided by what the stores offered, but still it was well 
to have something in mind before going to the store. 
They recalled the color of Miss Ashley’s bedroom, gray 
and yellow, and realized that if possible a combination 
of dark gray, yellow, black, and white would be very 
harmonious. For Miss Roberts’ room, with its brown 
floor and buff walls, and the blue figures in the window 
hangings, the girls thought that a combination of 
browns and blues would probably look well. Think how 
much easier it is to shop when one has in mind how 
much she can afford to pay for the different articles and 
the colors she would like for the different rooms. You 
will see in the pictures of the bedrooms how well the 
rugs harmonized (see Fig. i8). 

The curtains for the living room were next discussed, 
and all thought that the same kind of cheesecloth 

curtains for all the 
rooms would be 
most suitable, with theuving 
a variation in the - 
overhangings. Then there 
took place a discussion of 
color for chintz hangings, 
the same material to be used 
also for the wicker chair 
Fig. 38. — The chintz chosen for cover, and for the top of the 
the living room. chiffoniet which had to be 

placed in the living room. Miss Ashley had some sam- 
ples of inexpensive chintzes. What color combina- 
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tions would you have chosen? The girls decided on 
the one shown in the picture, of gray-tan, blue, and 
a little yellow and black (Fig. 38). The effect of the 
light through the material was very pretty when all was 
finished. Do you like it ? 

They then turned their 
attention to the door- 
ways and Miss 
Ashley asked for 
be used? opinions in rela- 
tion to portieres. All 
agreed that the spacious 
effect would be spoiled 
if curtains were hung be- 
tween the living room and 
the dining room. The 
girls disliked the appear- 
ance of the large double 
doors leading to Miss 
Ashley’s bedroom and 
thought that portieres to 
cover them would be 
4 Couch effective, especially if the same material could 
eo»“- be used for the couch cover and some pillows. 
Miss Ashley had many samples, and a cheap material 
called “linon” of a gray-brown color was finally 
chosen, but not until the girls had purchased the rugs, 
for Miss Ashley said that they might more easily find 
textile materials to harmonize with the rugs than a 
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rug to go with the material ; so they simply kept 
the color scheme in mind until the rug was found. 

The girls then listened to what Miss Ashley had to 
say about chairs. They had already decided to have 


one of the comfortable wicker ones. Have you 
ever thought of how many different kinds of for the' 



chairs there are, 
and that many of them 
have names ? They are 
named according to style 
or the period of time when 
they were used, as Colonial, 
meaning about the eight- 
eenth century, Georgian, 
Jacobean, and Louis XIV 
or XV. Perhaps 
you have heard 


that there were <**«««“* 
several English * 


cabinetmakers of the 


Fig. 40. — An interesting exam 
the designer, Sheraton. 


pie of eighteenth century who 
were real artists and de- 


signers? They were Thomas Chippendale, A. Hep- 
pelwhite & Co., Thomas Sheraton, and James and 
Robert Adam. Not all cabinetmakers are artists, 
but these men were. Many pieces of modern furni- 
ture are copied from designs made by these old 
furniture makers, from English or Colonial models, 
and are generally in good taste. Sometimes the 
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manufacturers go to the museums in large cities 
(b) The , to copy the choice pieces. The pictures 
1“^, 39, 40, 41) will show some character- 

designers istic examples of the work of these old 
eighteenth designers. Can you not look up something 
century. about their lives and work ? It is an inter- 
esting study to be able to identify the old models. If 
you have inherited any of 
grandmother’s old mahog- 
any chairs, treasure them 



Fig. 41. — This is an example of Hep- FlO. 42. — An example of Jacobean 
pelwhite design. style. 


studied the chairs at your home Perhaps you have 
some which belong to the Colonial period or possibly 
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some designed by the firm of Heppelwhite or Sheraton 
or Chippendale. They are real treasures if you have. 

The Sunnyside girls of course realized that they 
could not afford the old pieces, but they wished to 
select furniture which would be simple in 

* G 71i6 

outline and decoration, for they knew from furniture 
study that those were the characteristics of ‘**®*“' 
the old pieces. The picture will show you the chairs 
which they chose, 

— one straight 
one with good 
lines for the desk, 
and a comforta- 
ble rocker (Fig. 

43 )- 

The girls felt 
that a chiffonier 
was not exactly 
suitable in the i 
living room but 

j ’J j ... 4.3. — The girls chose these chairs with good 

decided to have lines for the living room. 

it, because it was 

necessary, and to choose the most inconspicuous kind, 
with good lines and simple decoration (Fig. 44). 
The same thought was in mind in choosing the desk. 
You will remember that the couch which was selected 




for this room was simple and comfortable. 

Miss Ashley had a pair of brass andirons which she 
loaned to the apartment to use in the fireplace. They 
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added a bright tone as brass usually does, and the built- 
in book closet above, filled with good books, added a 
cheery note of welcome at the fireside. A small 
desk table near, with a lamp on one end, and a lovely 
fern on a stand by the window, finished the furnishing 
of this room except for the pictures, which were few. 

Some of them belonged to 
Miss Ashley. Some day she 
will tell the girls her ideas 
about the choice of pictures 
and how to hang them. 

The boys of the Ellen' H. 
Richards School made the 
stand for the fern which you 
see in the picture of this room, 
and they also put up the book- 
shelf between the windows for 
Miss Ashley’s home economics 
books. Do you like the ap- 
pearance of the comfortable 
easy chair by the window? 
The girls think Miss Ashley 
will enjoy sitting there when she reads her daily paper. 

If you iwill look in the appendix you will find a 
memorandum from Miss Ashley’s notebook telling 
the cost of all the articles which were finally chosen 
for this Sunnyside living room. 

Sometimes when conditions permit it is wise to have 
a combination living and dining room. The table 



Fig. 44. — The chiffonier used in 
the living room. 
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can be used as a reading and study table and cleared 
at mealtime. The furniture selected would vary some- 
what ; one might not select a side table and the usual 
dining room chairs. Such a combination room can 
be furnished very successfully if thought and care are 
used in the selection of furnishings. 

Suggestions for Review 

1. Write a composition describing the different kinds of floor 
coverings. Which would you use if you were furnishing a simple 
house f 

2. Look up the history of the furniture made by Thomas 
Chippendale and Thomas Sheraton. Try to find illustrations of 
both in the library. Trace one of each and bring to school. 

3. What were the principal characteristics of the furniture of 
the Colonial period ? 

4. What is your idea of a cozy living room ? Perhaps you can 
find a picture which expresses your ideas. 

Lesson 10 

THE DINING ROOM FURNITURE 

The girls begin to realize that knowing what one wants before going 
shopping is a great aid in selection. They study the necessary furnish- 
ings for the dining room of the Sunnyside apartment. 

iHave you ever realized how much a family uses' a 
dining room and how important it is to have 
the room cheery ,;^nd bright ? It is here that Hinitig 
the family meets as a whole and the news of room a 
the day is discussed. The broad north window where the 
in the Sunnyside apartment gave good light, 
so the girls decided to use the same kind of 
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cheesecloth curtains as in the living room and to have 
the overhangings of the same chintz. The rug was 
the same as the living room one in color but slightly 
' smaller. The problem then before the girls 
think about the dining room furniture, 
floor cover- All the gitls in chorus told Miss Ashley that 

iagthesame . , , . , , i /• i. . 

astheuving they had not been able to plan for a dining 
room table or chairs ! Miss Ashley simply said 
that some home economics work would be 
necessary and suggested that a large kitchen table, with 



Fig. 45. — The 3 rop-leaf table used in the dining room. 


drop leaves, be bought and stained and waxed like the 
j tables in the bedrooms. Such a table costs 

dimng room about and will seat six people. Miss 
furniture, ^shlcy showcd them pictures of a number 

of very suitable tables for a dining room, but all were 
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too expensive. She also had some sketches of lovely 
old Colonial tables and sideboards but the girls knew 
that they were simply to be admired, and their 
characteristic of simplicity copied in what 
they chose. This was difficult, too, for most of the 
catalogues had very ornate furniture. The drop leaf 
table was simple and seemed to answer the purposes of 



Fig. 46. — The dining room chairs and sideboard. 


the Sunnyside people. Look at the picture and see 
whether you approve of the general effect (Fig. 45). 

The sideboard or table chosen was not a lovely 
Sheraton but a simple one of cottage furniture, dull 
brown in color like all the other pieces chosen The side 
(Fig. 46). It cost $12 and was simple in 
line, with very little decoration. The picture shows 
Mrs. Edwards’ Sheraton sideboard which she inherited 
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from her great aunt. Are not the lines beautiful 
(Fig. 47 ) ? 

The chairs were a problem, for all agreed that not 
more than $1.75 could be spent for each, and six 
(c) The were needed. The girls looked at all Miss 
chairs. Ashley’s pictures of chairs, old and new, 
and agreed that the simple cottage chairs were the 
most suitable. Do you think the little chair which 



was chosen is appro- 
priate ? Are the lines 
simple Has it good 
decoration ? It has a 
woven splint seat and 
a dull brown wood 
frame. Of course it 
is not polished wood, 
but the frame is strong 
and the chair is very 
comfortable (see Fig. 
46). The picture 
(see Fig. 29) shows 
another dining room 


chair which is in good taste when one can afford to 
spend more money. Which do you like the best ? 
Which would you choose for your dining room if you 


could ? 


Miss Ashley had promised to talk about pictures, 
and she said she thought this was a good opportunity, 
The pictures one lives with should be chosen verj 
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carefully, and after they are chosen they should be 
framed and hung properly. The size and the shape of 
a picture must be considered in relation to 
the space on the wall, which it is to occupy 
(see Fig. 48). Too many pictures are not 

really effective 

I *'^1 l|‘ or artistic and simply 

^ r collect dust. In hanging 

” ' ' a picture, verti- 

— il cal wires with ^ ptcturei. 

^ . -j 1 

“ . ' two hooks are preferable 

I s ^ to the slanting wires when 

= - ; ^ only one hook is used. 

— jj > Do you see the difference ? 

- . : . 1 Why do you prefer the 

i; ' I picture with two hooks 

Ll,' p) 1 . = Sometimes 

— ;v ; pi ^ ^ : Miss Ashley used the 

^ small glass tacks. They 
' " '■=^1-^ I do not spoil the wall 

Fig. 48. — This Japanese print is well and aiC Vefy Suitable fof 
^ hung in a suitable space. n j. • j 

small or medium-sized 


pictures when the wires do not show at all. Pictures 
should be placed where they can be enjoyed. Most 
people hang pictures too high . Sometimes several small 
ones can be grouped effectively in one space. 

Miss Ashley said that gold frames are as a rule frames and 
suitable only for oil paintings or for colored ”** 
prints, and in a simple home, oil paintings or copies are 
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not in good taste ; they belong in the homes of the 
wealthy or in picture galleries. The framing of the 

picture is very important. 
Have you ever entered a 
/\ room with a dark wall 

/ \ and been conscious of 

I ever so many white spots 
jumping to greet the 
eye ? Such picture fram- 
ing is not pleasing. Miss 

Fig. 49- -Which way of hanging pic- AshJgy ggJjJ the 

tures do you prefer r Whyr / 

moldings and mats chosen 
in framing should be in harmony with the walls and 
woodwork. 

What pictures to choose if one can select new ones 
is always an interesting problem. Family portraits. 

are not suitable in a dining room, neither are 
pictures to large pictures of fruit and cake in good taste, 
choose. Xhere are so many lovely sepia prints, copies 
of etchings, Japanese prints, and photographs of 
splendid reproductions of pictures by famous artists 
that there is no excuse for buying ugly chromos of 
fruit and flowers. Do you know the lovely sepia 
prints ? Miss Ashley had some to show the class. 
She said it is always better to choose a few good pic- 
tures than to have a large collection of poor ones. 
Most homes have too many. Miss Ashley had a 
beautiful brown sepia print of a flowing river framed 
in a dull brown molding, which she loaned for the 
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dining room" In fact all the pictures were her own. 
Another was a beautiful Japanese print in yellow tones 
which harmonized so well with the blue walls (Fig. 48). 
It was framed in a black molding. Another of Miss 
Ashley’s pictures was a photograph of one of Corot’s 
landscapes. He was a French artist, you know, who 
loved nature and copied the lovely hazy effects one 
sees so often. Miss Ashley thought this would look well 
over the couch in the living room. Then there was 
another picture, a lovely etching which the girls en- 
joyed very much because of its fine drawing and dark 
and light ; they thought that would look well over the 
desk table, between the windows. 

Miss Ashley then talked about the necessary table 
dishes and silver. She had brought up from down 
town on approval several patterns of silver and ^ 
several plates of different designs. She told dishes and 
the girls that when one can have only one set 
of dishes it should be chosen very carefully. The 
pattern should be simple and unobtrusive, and the 
colors those which will be harmonious with many 
kinds of colors or table decorations. Some of the 
girls liked the plate with the large pink flowers ; others 
preferred the blue and white chirja, which is very 
pretty for occasions and in good taste if one has two 
sets. The one finally chosen was of stoneware, as 
the real china was too expensive. It had a very 
pretty border of green and brown with a tiny bit of 
gilt to outline the edge (Fig. 50). All the girls were 
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pleased, for they knew that the neutral colors would har- 
monize with any kind of table decoration, or with 
flowers, or with holly at Christmas time. Another 

point Miss Ashley advised was 
to purchase dishes from an open 
stock. That means that one 
can buy what one wishes and 
that the pattern is a standard 
one and can be replaced when 
dishes are broken. This is pref- 

design chosen arable to buying a whole set, 
by the bunnyside girls. t • i r ° ’ 

which often contains pieces one 
never uses. Miss Ashley had the girls look up in the 
encyclopedia about the wonderful china factories in 
France, where the lovely Sevres and other kinds of 
beautiful ware formerly were made. Do you know 
the Copenhagen china or M inturn ? Can you learn 
about those, too ? 

The silver was a very plain pattern. You will 
see two patterns in the picture (Fig. 51). Which do 
you think the girls chose ? Why do you think they 
liked one better than the other ? They were also very 
particular about choosing plain glass tumblers without 
fancy decoration, and a glass pitcher, creamer, and sugar 
bowl which were very simple in pattern. They might 
have bought cheap imitation cut glass but preferred 
the plain kind, which is easily cleansed (Fig. 52). 

The dining room as it finally appeared was a joy to 
all. The side table had a cover of chintz like the 
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hangings, and Miss Ashley placed her glass candle- 
sticks at the ends and a large brass tray standing against 
the back of the center of the table. The drawers held 



Fig. 51. — Which pattern would you prefer? Which emphasizes simplicity and 

good taste ? 


the silver and the carving knife and fork as well as 
the doilies and napkins in use. Soon Miss Ashley 
will talk to the girls about pur- 
chasing the household linens. 

Do you not think the sugges- 
tions for furnishing the dining 
room were good ones How 
would you have planned other- 
wise if you had approximately Fig. 52. — simple glass- 
jS.bo for everj^hing! In the ap- 
pendix you will find the cost of 
all the articles chosen for the Sunnyside dining room. 
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Suggestions for Review 

1. If you were buying a set of dishes for a Christmas gift for 
mother, what would you have in mind in choosing them ? 

2. Trace from some of the school library books on home fur- 
nishing some good chairs suitable for dining room use. Tell why 
you like those you chose. 

3. What important points should one have in mind in choosing 
pictures to live with ? What does good taste in choosing pictures 
mean ? 

4. Give some useful suggestions for hanging pictures. Do 
you think those suggestions can be applied anywhere but at home ? 

Lesson ii 

THE kitchen furnishings 

The kitchen is the most important room in the house ; do you know 
why ? The Sunnyside girls studied about this before going shopping. 

Constance Moore said she thought the kitchen should 
be made as attractive as any room in the whole house 
I The S3)- Miss Ashley agreed and said there 

kitchen a was absolutely no reason why this room should 
workshop. ^ pleasant and attractive workshop. 

Have you ever thought of this room in that way ? It 
is here that the food is prepared, that the raw materials 
are made over into attractive foods. First of all, it 
must be absolutely clean and sanitary. This is beauty, 
too, for a kitchen which is not clean is not an attrac- 
1. The floor b^autiful place. The question of floor 

coveting, covering was discussed first. The wood floor 
was in good condition, and Miss Ashley said that the 
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agent was willing to smooth it off and paint or oil it. Of 
course linoleum or oilcloth would have been suitable, and 



Fig. 53. — A corner of the Sunnyside kitchen. 


linoleum preferable, as it is perhaps the most ideal floor 
covering for a home kitchen. Mrs. Edwards is planning 
to have a linoleum in her kitchen some day. It is easily 
cleansed and is soft to the feet, too. She is saving for this. 
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Of course it had been decided to paint the walls, as 
paint is most sanitary, and as you know, a buff color 
s The chosen. Miss Ashley believed that noth- 

' ing should be placed in the kitchen which is 
not washable. 

The stove installed was a gas range, and the kitchen 
also contained a small ice box and two washtubs. 

This is not ideal, but in a small apartment one 
s. The er- cannot as a rule have a laundry or a place for 
^ement outside. There was also a built- 

taSSngs. iri dresser for dishes, with a place for pots and 
pans below. There was no question of plan- 
ning to save steps here, for the room was small and 
nearly everything was within reach. Dorothy Vincent 
said that in their kitchen in the country one could walk 
miles every day while preparing the meals. Miss 
Ashley said that under those conditions it is impor- 
tant to arrange the pieces of kitchen furniture to save 
steps and energy. Miss Ashley asked the agent to raise 
the kitchen sink. It was a good porcelain one of the 
open kind, well placed near the window, but was too 
low. Nearly all the girls would have had to stoop 
while working, and their backs would have been in 
a poor position for work. 


The furnishings chosen were most simple, 
and only the most essential things were 
bought. The girls made a shopping list as 
they had for all the other rooms. In the ap- 
pendix you will find the list of articles bought 
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and how much each cost. No table was bought for the 
kitchen, as the tops of the tubs were covered with white 
oilcloth and answered for a table. There was a half 
curtain, at the window and two lovely red geraniums 
in pots were placed in brackets at the side. These 
made an attractive spot of color. 

The girls decided to have a window box for use in 
cold weather. It is then 
unnecessary to use ice. 

Here is a picture of one 
(Fig. 54). It is very con- 
venient and if it is well 
covered with oilcloth the 
food placed within can 
be kept clean and free 
from dust. 

Look at the picture of 

one corner of the Sunny- 

side workshop. Do you S4 — This is a great saving and 
. ^ , r very useful. 

think It looks ready for 

action ? You will notice that there is a place for every- 
thing and that the jars contain some of the foodstuffs. 



A kitchen cabinet like the picture is very useful, but there 


was no room for one at the Sunnyside flat, neither could 


the girls afford to buy it ; when one can, it is a useful 
thing to have and saves many steps and much energy^^ 
(Fig- 5 S)- There was, however, a place for everything. 
The girls hung the cups on tiny brass hooks in the 
dresser. On the side of the dresser wall, and also on 
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the door, •^ere convenient hooks for necessary cleaning 

The boys placed, a shelf quite 
high where clothes basket, boiler, 
and other articles could be 
placed, and there was a tiny shelf 
for the necessary cookbooks. 
Would you not like to work in 
such a comfortable, attractive 
kitchen ? The Sunnyside girls 
enjoyed using the room as they 
came to prepare meals and to 
practice many of the things 
learned at the school laboratory. 

The problems of housekeep- 
ing are half solved when one 
has a clean, convenient, attrac- 
tive kitchen with everything in its place. 

{ 

Suggestions for Review 

1. ’ What do you think are the characteristics of an ideal 
kitchen ? 

2. What do you think is the advantage of having everything 
In its place ? 

3. What suggestions have you to offer in reference to making a 
kitchen attractive ? 


brooms and brushes. 



Fig. 55- — A kitchen cabinet 
is a useful timesaver if one 
can afford one and has place 
for it. 
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A LESSON ABOUT PURCHASING HOUSEHOLD LINENS 

The Sunnyside girls expect to go to town to buy all the household linens. 
What should they know before going to the store ? 


Miss Ashley said that this lesson would be a kind of 
review for the eighth-grade girls, for they had learned 
some things about textiles in the lower grades, ^ 
and in the seventh grade had studied textiles tueprob- 
especially. Learning to purchase the house- 

1 1 j I- • • j- 11 womento 

hold linens is important and is a textile lesson, under- 
Experience is a good teacher, but knowledge so 
gained is often paid for at a high price. Miss Ashley 
told the girls that they would learn to buy with knowl- 
edge back of the experience. It is easier to learn before- 
hand what to guard against in purchasing household 
textiles. 


Our great-grandmothers were sure that their house- 
hold textiles would wear, for they knew how each step 
in their manufacture was taken and that all was honest 
and the materials were durable. When the factory 
system of manufacture was introduced, conditions 
changed ; and to-day women know comparatively little 
about textile fabrics. This ignorance helps to in- 
crease the cost of living, because many wasteful ex- 
penditures are made for household textiles. About 
one fifth of the moderate family income is spent on 
textiles for clothing and household furnishings. Is it 
not necessary then for girls to learn how to make the 
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dollars buy as much as possible ? Some of us cannot 
afford to buy all pure linen or all wool, but we would 
like to know how much the materials we buy have 
been adulterated. There is no pure textile law to 
enforce labeling of materials as there is for foods, so 
women cannot always tell, in buying materials, about 
their composition. They can learn to judge, however, 
and to study the problem, for a knowledge of the 
composition of textiles and how they are manufac- 
tured will always be a guide in helping women to 
choose wisely. The scarcity of textile materials and 
the increased wages of workers, because of war condi- 
tions, have increased the cost of all textile furnishings. 

Miss Ashley said that they would have to purchase 
textiles for several purposes for the Sunnyside apart- 
ment ; the bedding, the personal towels, the kitchen 
linen, and the table linen. 

As we have learned, the bedding is very important, 
for one should rest well. Miss Ashley said that a pad 
n Shop essential for cleanliness and helps to make 
piogsug- the bed more comfortable, too. A quilted 
forb*^ pad is usually made of a thin layer of cotton 
household between unbleached muslin. It is quilted 
with rows of stitching. Such pads cost ^1.50 
1. The ^ single bed. Constance said that at her 

house they used the old thin blankets for this 
^ The bed same purpose. They are useful and as good 
as the pads. 

Sheets are made , of either cotton or linen. Most 
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people can afford only cotton. Sheets should be 
bought wide enough to tuck in and long enough (6) The 
to be turned down at the top over the blankets Jmow 
for 1$ or 18 inches. This length prevents the blankets 



Fig. 56. — Grandmother Potter weaving. 


from becoming soiled while in use. The usual size 
of sheets is from 54X94^ inches for single beds to 
99X112^ inches for double size. Do you know that 
our great-grandmothers used to weave their own sheets, 
but that they used linen for the purpose (Fig. 56) ? 
Do you know why ? How long ago was linen used in 
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Egypt ? When was cotton machinery for ginning per- 
fected in America so that cotton was available for use 
in spinning and weaving ? Our grandmothers wove 
the cloth narrow in width, too, and placed a seam in 
the center of the sheet. They thought this an econ- 
omy, for when the sheet became worn at the center 
they ripped it and turned the outer edges towards the 
center in a new seam. This sewing was done with 
the overhanding stitch so there was no uncomfortable 
ridge. 

Cotton sheets ready-made, of good quality, cost 
now from $1.25 to ^3.50 apiece, according to size. 
Linen sheets of medium grade for single beds cost from 
$4 to $5 each. If one makes the sheets at home, one 
buys single width, two-thirds width, or full-sized bed 
sheeting. If of cotton, either bleached or unbleached 
can be bought. One should buy a good brand of 
cotton sheeting; it pays. Sheets which are adver- 
tised as cheap are usually no bargain. They are apt 
to be too narrow or too short. 

Pillow cases are made of cotton or linen. They can 
be bought ready-made or one can make them at home. 
If purchased ready-made, cotton pillow cases can be 
bought for as little as 30 cents apiece for those 22^X36 
inches ; and linen ones for ^4 per pair up to $8 or $10 
per pair. Pillow cases can be made of tubing, which 
comes ready in several widths so that it is not necessary 
to seam them but only to hem the ends. This costs 
from 30 cents to 50 cents per yard and varies in width. 
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Blankets are made from all cotton or all wool, or a 
combination of the two ; and the price varies according 
to the mixture and the size of the l^lanket. 

They usually come double, called a pair of ““Jwts. 
blankets. The all wool blankets are the most beauti- 
ful and of course the warmest. They cost from ^15 
to $25 per pair for a double bed, while one can buy 
cotton ones for $3.50 per pair and a mixture of cotton 
and wool for $S to $15 per pair according to the per- 
centage of wool in the mixture. The Sunnyside class 
purchased cotton blankets of single bed size. You 
will see in the appendix how much they paid for them. 
Constance Moore said that her grandmother, when a 
girl, lived in the country, and in those days women made 
their own blankets. Grandmother Moore said that 
they kept sheep, and when they were sheared each year 
she washed and carded the wool, spun it on the big 
wheel, and then wove it into blankets. Would you 
like to do all that ? Modern machinery and inven- 
tions are our helpers, and time is saved for other uses. 
Grandmother Moore said that it was very interesting 
work but took much time. Some day we shall study 
how she used to do this. 

Miss Ashley said that in the simple home dimity 
bedspreads are as suitable as any. They cost about 
$1.75 to $2.50 for single beds and are not so 
heavy as the crochet or Marseilles materials spreads and 
so often used for bedspreads. The Sunnyside 
girls made bed covers for day use, using unbleached 
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muslin with chintz for the borders. The picture of the 
room shows how they looked. Beds with the dimity 
spreads alone are used without the day covers, and are 
fresh and dainty looking when kept absolutely spotless. 

Comforters or fancy blankets for extra warmth are 
sometimes placed at the foot of the bed, or kept in^ 
the closet until needed at night. The comforters are 
made of cotton or of wool wadding and covered with 
silk, sateen, or cotton cloth called silkaline. Have you 
learned the difference between these common, useful 
materials ? The price of comforters varies according 
to materials used and the bed size, from $3 for single 
bed size comforter made of cotton with silkaline cover, 
up to $35 for the wool comforters with silk covers. 

Towels, like sheets, are made from cotton or linen 
and very often from a combination or union of cotton 
_ „ , and linen. For family towels huckaback is 

2. Towels . *' 

for persoiud the most Serviceable, in order linen, cotton and 
linen, and cotton. Huckaback varies in price, 
according to mixture. Linen huckaback towels can be 
bought for $5 per dozen up, according to size and 
quality. Cotton huckaback towels of small size can 
be had for $3 per dozen. Damask is also used for 
family towels and can be had for about the same price 
as the huckaback (Fig. 57). 

Bath towels are made of cotton woven in loops which 
makes them more absorbent than the cotton hucka- 
back weave. They can be bought for as little as 
35 cents each and up according to size and quality. 
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Towels for kitchen use are also made from all linen 
or all cotton or a combination of the two. Miss 
Ashley said that one thinks of two classes of 3 Etchen 
kitchen toweling, the so-called glass toweling towete. 
and the dish toweling. Crash is very serviceable for 
dish toweling. It comes in several qualities, and much 



of it was formerly made in Russia. It varies in width, 
is all linen, and costs from 30 to 75 cents per yard. 
Glass toweling is often woven with a colored border 
or a cross bar, all over pattern. In linen it costs from 
40 to 60 cents per yard in width of 27 inches. Cotton 
dish toweling costs from 20 cents per yard up, accord- 
ing to width. Do you remember why it is not quite so 
serviceable for drying dishes as the linen toweling ? 

Miss Ashley told the girls that, in buying table linen, 
they should try to secure the goods received from abroad 
in December and January, as they are apt to be ^ TaWe 
the bleach of the summer before and usually >*“*“■ 
wear better. Do you recall that you learned that 
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poor bleaching affects the wearing quality of materials ? 
One can sometimes tell this by tearing a sample. 

Table damask comes by the cloth, or by the yard, 
which' is slightly cheaper. For a family of five or 
six a cloth from to 3 yards is a good size. Two 
dollars a yard is a fair price for good linen for ordinary 
use. The cloth should about equal i dozen napkins 
in cost, and a cloth will usually wear as long as or 
2 dozen napkins. Cotton damask can be bought by 
the yard, and was fprmerly much cheaper, although war 
conditions have caused it to advance very materially. 
The old linen manufacturers of Ireland are to-day using 
cotton and producing the same beautiful patterns with 
this textile. The cost is about the same as that of 
linen before the war. 

Linen napkins come in three sizes : |, 17-22 inches 
square ; f , 23-27 inches square ; and 29-3 1 inches 
square. Miss Ashley said she considered the Scotch, 
French, and Irish linens the best for quality, beauty, - 
and variety of patterns. French designs for damask 
are the most beautiful. The German damask used 
to be excellent and the unbleached was less expensive 
and wore for a long time; it was bought by thrifty 
housewives who bleached their own linen in use. 

Here are a few of the points which Miss Ashley 
advised the girls to notice in purchasing the 
StioM table linen. 

for buying i. Cost is usually a guide. If it is cheap, 
h o^h oid jjjjgjj jg expensive and one should 
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expect to pay the price to insure a good article. At 
present all linen is difficult to purchase because of its 
scarcity, and the price is almost prohibitive. 

2. Notice the finish. Sometimes starch and sizing 
are pressed in in finishing. These wash out in laun- 
dering. Notice whether the starch can be picked oflF. 
It is better to buy a soft linen tlian one very stiff 
with starch which will crack. 

3. Notice the weave, as it often affects wearing 
quality as well as appearance. Satin stripes and long 
threads on the surface are apt to wear off quickly and 
often cover defects beneath. The more even, closer 
weaves stand the heavy ironing better. 

4. Sometimes one can tell if the linen is adulterated. 
A reliable store will sell union goods for what they are 
and the price will guide one if the dealer is honest. Ravel 
the material and untwist the warp and woof threads. 
Are they long and lustrous ? The best linen has round 
threads. Linen fibers appear parallel and pointed 
at the ends when unraveled ; cotton fibers are fuzzy 
and fly apart. The cheaper linens are made from tow 
or short refuse. (See page 301.) What do you recall 
about the manufacture of linens ? The long fiber wears 
better than the threads made from short linen fibers. 
A drop of oil on linen is a test to be made at home. 
The oil makes the linen fibers more translucent than 
cotton. An old-fashioned test for linen was to moisten 
the linen with the finger when purchasing. Water 
spreads more rapidly on linen than on cotton. 
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5. Feel the linen. It is cold and should feel rather 
heavy when crushed in the hand. Many buyers in 
department stores judge by the weight. If table 
linen weighs less than 4^ ounces to the square yard it 
is not as a rule worth buying. Above that it improves. 
Reliable firms will tell the weight. Linen is judged 
by the number of threads of woof or filling to the square 
inch. 


Suggestions for Review 

1. Write a short composition on the best and necessary fur- 
nishings for a bed. 

2. Have a small exhibit of table damask. Ask each girl in 
the class to bring several articles showing different grades of 
linen if possible. Mothers have probably saved some from before- 
the war. 

3. Tell five points to remember in buying table linen. 



The Sunnyside Girls arrange rTHE Furnishings 


CHAPTER III 

♦ 

SOME LESSONS ON ARRANGEMENT OF THE FUR- 
NISHINGS AND MANAGEMENT OF THE HOME 

Lesson 13 

THE ARRANGEMENT OF FURNISHINGS AT THE SUNNYSIDE APARTMENT 

Putting furnishings in their right position in relation to one another is 
an art to be studied. Order, as well as cleanliness, is necessary in a well- 
kept home. Do you realize how this adds to comfort, too ? Learning to 
manage a well-ordered home is part of the study of home economics. 

After the girls had finished listing the necessary 
furnishings for each room and had studied about the 
kinds of furnishings available, they had four ^ 
shopping afternoons down town with Miss nu^ement 
Ashley. On one trip they bought the rugs, 
beds, and couches ; another day the chairs and rooms is 
other furniture which they did not order from 
the catalogues; the third day the household linens 
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and other textiles ; the fourth day the bathroom fixtures 
and kitchen furnishings. 

Miss Ashley arranged to have the articles sent on a 
certain day and planned to have the apartment cleaned 
before that time. Such a busy time as the girls had ! 
Miss Ashley wished to have the girls clean as much of 
the apartment as possible in order to put into practice 
all they had learned (Fig. 113). The place certainly 
had a wholesome, bright, clean, shiny appearance when 
all was in order to receive the furniture. Miss Ashley 
had as many large pieces as possible unpacked down- 
stairs, and so it was a question of arranging and plan- 
ning to place everything where it would be most useful 
and look most attractive. The pictures of the rooms 
will give you an idea of how the things were finally ar-‘ 
ranged, and the list of furnishings for each room as found 
in the appendix from Miss Ashley’s notebook will give 
1. The amounts paid for each. And the 

margin ? Well, Miss Ashley and the girls 
touches add Spent that, too, for the little extra things one 
tiTeness of always likes to have — a picture, some brass 
the home, candlesticks, a pretty plant, a bowl or pitcher — 
the little extra things which add beauty or comfort for 
the users. Some of these things will be seen in the 
pictures and all will be found in the lists. 

Before arranging the furnishings the girls visited 
s. A study apartments, one where a friend of Miss 
of success- Ashley’s lived and the other that of Mrs. 

till ETtangc- 

meats helps. John Edwards. They studied the arrange- 
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ment of articles of furnishing. Mrs. Edwards’ place 
was ideal, for although she had all the necessary ar* 
tides for comfort, the place had a truly spacious ap- 
pearance. So often people have too many articles 
about, and the rooms are uncomfortable and 
cluttered. It is an art to be able to arrange tered »p- 
furnishings well. Do you think the Sunnyside 
girls accomplished this ? Perhaps you can 
tell from the pictures. The windows, radiators, 
and other built-in things in a room limit one in ar- 
ranging, but in draping windows, laying rugs, in plac- 
ing chairs and other furniture, one can correct some of 
the defects and create a harmonious, comfortable whole 
if one thinks and studies about it. Is it not a 
question of color, of good lines, of relationship 
of spots and spaces ? Notice that the girls did 
not place a table in the center of the living monies, 
room. Can you tell why? In some rooms iines,”and 
tables so placed look well. Can you tell why 
they have not placed .a couch before the fire ? 

Many rooms so arranged with a table and 
lamp back of the couch are attractive. The girls 
changed the furnishings about in several positions and 
voted which should be the final arrangement. 

The seventh-grade girls made all the couch and chair 
covers, portieres, and window curtains. Do 
you like the relationship of the, folds and 
lines of the curtains to walls and woodwork ? 

How about the placing of the pictures ? Are atmospiiere. 
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the walls crowded, or do the pictures fit the spaces 
where they hang ? Do you think it would be a 
pleasant place in which to live ? What is meant by 
the atmosphere of a home ? Do you think this apart- 
ment has a comfortable, homey atmosphere ? 

Do you notice that there is a place for everything ? 
The girls were going to try, too, to keep everything in 
its place. 

Miss Ashley said now that the apartment had 
been furnished, all the studies would be in relation 
to living in it. Do you remember that we 
*-.^rder. learned what the home economics studies 
for every- include ? They mean learning how to care 
^g, helps, house, to entertain in it, to sew and to 

mend, to cook, and also how to plan one’^ 
money or income in the best way so that there will 
be enough for rent, food, clothes, pleasure, and all the 
n How things one needs in order to be well and 

toUvein happy. Mrs. John Edwards learned how to* 
ordCTed these things in planning for her house- 

home is keeping. Miss Ashley, Miss Roberts, and the 
study of** g^tls planned a budget for their home making, 
home eco- Do you know what it means to make a budget 
nonucs. one’s living expenses .<* Did you 

know that in cities a budget is planned each year, 
1. whatua ^^d that the budget includes the expenses 
bu^et? It for running the schools? “Uncle Sam” has 
plan for a yearly budget for these United States of 
totteh^s. ours. Your father in his business has a 
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budget for running his establishment or factory, or 
father’s employer does. Do you think that if all 
these people plan and think about how they can spend 
their yearly incomes so as to get the most satisfac- 
tion and make the most money, it is less important 
in a home to plan to make everybody happy ? In the 
factory, the owner knows, there will have to be expendi- 
tures for all kinds of things : new machinery and im- 
provements, repairs, wages of men, heating, light- 
ing, rent, and many other things. What j 
then do you think the home maker will home^er 
have to remember in planning to run her ness to nm. 
business well ? It is a business, you know, have a 
and women must learn this business of spend- ’’"****‘^ 
ing. Would you like to learn to spend wisely ? Men 
learn the earning business when they go down town 
to earn the family income. Women should learn 
the spending business since they are the spenders, as a 
rule, of the family money. Sometimes, of course, they 
are the earners, too, and then they must know how to 
spend as well as how to earn. That is a great deal 
to learn. We shall study how Mrs. John Edwards 
managed in her home. She had the wee baby Dorothy, 
and John Edwards, Jr., and Grandmother Edwards also 
lived with them. We have learned that their income 
was $1500. In our next lesson we shall learn how she 
managed her home successfully. We know that the 
Sunnyside girls loved to go there and always found it 
attractive in arrangement and homey in atmosphere. 
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Mrs. Edwards was very glad to help them study about 
the budget, too. She knew that when she went to 
school ^he did not have a chance to learn about such 
things, but had to learn later through experience, which 
is sometimes a strict teacher. 

Suggestions for Review 

1. Why is the arrangement of furnishings in a room worthy of 
thoughtful study ? 

2. Bring to school pictures cut from magazines showing suc- 
cessful arrangement of furnishings for a bedroom, dining room, 
living room. This may be for a simple home or an elaborate one. 

3. Why is order in the home very necessary for comfort ? Give 
illustrations. 

4. Tell how you think a young girl can help at home in the. 
management of a home. 

5. Why is a budget a help in running a home ? 

Lesson 14 

HAPPINESS IN THE HOME DEPENDS ON HOW IT IS MANAGED 

Hav^ you ever noticed that some homes seem more pleasant than 
others ? Do you like to visit some more than others ? Can you tell 
why ? Miss Ashley talked this matter over with the Sunnyside girls, for 
they wished to learn how to make the apartment a happy place and also 
how to help at home to make all cheery and happy. 

I. The The girls of the Ellen H. Richards School 
enjoyed visiting Mrs. John Edwards’ home in 
girls enjoy the Sunnyside Apartments. Dorothy Vincent 
wwds^** said it was because it was so prettily arranged, 
home. Constance thought it was because all the 
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members of the family were so happy. Miss Ashley 
said that both girls were right and that the lovely spirit 
which they noticed in Mrs. Edwards’ home 1. He«»ing 
was due to a number of things. It didn’t just 
happen, but was because all the members of fnmisiiiiigs. 
the family were working together and coop- 
crating. That is, love, unselfishness, and re- •(„) Due to 
spect for the rights of each were all helpers 
in the cooperation. Have you learned the meaning of 
the word cooperate ? Boys and girls can cooperate in 
school. It is a good thing to learn to do, for men and 
women must learn to cooperate in this great world of 
ours if we are to have peace and happiness. It means 
that each must learn to be helpful and unselfish and 
to “give in’’ a little. That is why the girls 'enjoyed 
Mrs. Edwards’ home, for all of her family had learned 
how to cooperate. 

Miss Ashley said that another foundation stone of 
a happy home is knowing how to manage it well. Mrs. 
John Edwards had studied and planned how m Also 
to spend the income very wisely in order to 
bring about the greatest happiness for all. >“«»“*• 
Do you know that in some families people plan to 
do without food to have new hats ? Do you think 
they will be happy wearing them if their bodies are 
not properly nourished ? Others plan in such a 
way that there is no money left for a little fun. Do 
you think the members of that family will be happy ? 
So one must plan to spend wisely, to include all the 
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things which will make one happy, and able. Coopera- 
tion will bring about the best things in the family and 
in the community in which one lives. Would you, too, 
like to' know how Mrs. John Edwards managed Miss 
Ashley said that she and Miss Roberts would plan to 
spend their income wisely at their Sunnyside apart- 
ment in, order to make it as happy a place as Mrs. 
Edwards’ home. 

Mrs. Edwards said that one must be well and happy 
in order to enjoy the home which one has planned, and 
so she studied about the many things which 
must be must know in order to keep well. She 

weu and discovered, too, that work, pleasure, exercise, 
Mdwto and rest, are all essential, as well as knowl- 
home ***** * about proper food and clothing, pure’ 
water, sunshine, and fresh air. She knew that 
each day she must plan, as must all the members of her 
family, for a time for quiet sleep with plenty of good 
air; for some time for pleasure each day a» 
sen^s*of for work ; for exercise in the sunshine 

if possible ; for the right clothing and for per- 
sonal cleanliness ; for good food and good 
water ; as well as for happy thoughts. Mrs. Edwards 
tried to plan for all of these things, because she knew 
she must if she wished to keep well and make her home 
a happy place. When people are sick all the time their 
homes are not apt to be happy places. Miss Ashley 
said Mrs. Edwards planned, too, to make someone else 
happy each day, and she believed that that was one 
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reason why Mrs. Edwards’ family was such a happy one. 
Sometimes it was a kind act, a thoughtful letter, or 
a few flowers for a friend which Mrs. Edwards picked 
when she walked out into the country with her husband 
in the lovely early summer evening. She didn’t forget 
about exercise, you see. Sometimes, too, she made 
jelly for her sick friends or old Mrs. Vincent, Dorothy’s 
grandmother, who enjoyed it especially ; and again she 
had money to give to the Red Cross or to other good 
causes. The Sunnyside girls thought it must be splendid 
to live and to plan in that way in order to have some- 
thing to give. It does not matter how small one’s 
income is; one can plan to give something if one has 
learned to manage and is planning one’s life rightly. 

Mrs, Edwards said that a plan for spending one’s 
money is called a budget. She said that she and Mr. 
Edwards have had a budget ever since they were 
married. They did not always follow the plan m. Mrs. 
exactly, she said, but it was a great help to have 
it. It is somewhat like using a pattern. It may budget, 
just fit Dorothy, but may have to be changed in one 
way to fit Constance and altered slightly in another 
way to suit Margaret. So with a budget ; it i. A budget 
can be adapted to one’s life and income. Miss 
Ashley told the girls about her little niece Katherine 
Ashley, who lived in Philadelphia. She had all the nec- 
essary things, provided and paid for by her father, who 
earned the money, — a place to live, food, clothing, pleas- 
ure, education, a doctor when sick, a dentist, and’ all the 
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other necessary things, but Katherine also had 25 cents 
each week which Aunt Ruth gave her for spending as 
s Kathen. plcascd. Aunt Ruth said Katherine must 
ineAsMey’s in tum have a plan for spending the money 
if she provided it. This is how they worked 
out Katherine’s budget (Fig. 58). Five cents each 
week was to be saved*; five cents was to make some- 
one happy ; ten cents was to be spent 
for anything she wished ; and five cents 
was to be given to some charity at the 
church or Sunday school she attended. 
Would you like to know how Kather- 
ine’s plan worked ? Sometimes she 
saved her ten cents for herself, until she 
had thirty or forty cents, and then she* 
bought a doll or a new ribbon or some- 
thing she wanted very much. Some- 
times she bought a soda or some candy. 
From the five cents to make someone happy she 
^derived much pleasure. One day she bought Aunt 
Ruth a rose when she was ill. Another day she bought 
mother a surprise ; it was a new tape measure, because 
she had lost hers. So many things which she found to 
do with her money to make others happy ! The money 
to be saved was deposited twice each year at the Na- 
tional Bank of Philadelphia. Aunt Ruth told her that 
it was always wise to have something saved for a rainy 
day. Do you know what a rainy day means ? So 
Katherine planned to spend her income, and her budget 



ine planned her 
budget. Can you ? 
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plan was to have i of her 25 cents for charity, f for 
self, i for savings, ^ for making someone happy. Often 
mothers and fathers plan their incomes, too, as Mr. and. 
Mrs. John Edwards did, but in their plan they iv. au 
have to think of more things to spend their 
money for than Katherine did. It brings have a 
much happiness to have a plan and to know 
whether one’s money is being spent wisely and to 
greatest advantage. We were told that 
women should learn the spending busi- 
ness, but mothers and fathers together 
should learn to plan to spend wisely (Fig. 
59). Girls and boys can help 

r , . , I 1- Girls 

in this matter, too, and make toys cm 
the income go farther if they 
know the family plans. Some- 
times we do not know how much ■ 

is spent for each item of living 
expense until we begin to keep a budget. 
Would you like to know how the Edwards family 
planned ? In our next lesson we shall study the details 
of their budget. 



Fig. 59. — Have 
you a family 
account book 
at your house P 


Suggestions for Review 

1. What is meant by a spirit of cooperation in the home ? 

2. What other reasons did the girls give for enjoying Mrs. Ed- 
wards’ home I 

3. What did Mrs. Edwards tell the Sunnyside girls were the 
essentials of healthful living ? 
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4. Why did Mr. and Mrs. Edwards think that a budget helped 
to make the home a happier place in which to live ? 


Lesson 15 

THE SUNNYSIDE GIRLS LEARN ABOUT MRS. EDWARDS’ BUDGET 


Mr. and Mrs. Edwards had an income of $1500 a year. Sometimes 
gifts of money at Christmas time increased their income to about $1600 
or $1800. Mrs. Edwards planned, however, on a basis of $1500. She 
told the girls and Miss Ashley how she managed to make all the family 
happy. Are you as anxious to know as the Sunnyside girls ? 


I The Ed following are the items of expense for 

wards’ which Mr. and Mrs. Edwards had to plan in 
budget. making the budget : 


1. Items of 
expense. 


4 - 

5- 
6 . 


1. Food 

2. Rent 

3. Clothing 

Service, laundry, repairs 
Light and fuel 
Carfare 

( Savings 
Life insurance 
Put in bank 


8. Church and charity 

9. Summer vacation 

10. Doctor and dentist 

Books, gifts, enter- 
tainments, inci- 
‘ dentals, miscel- 
laneous 


These items are quite different, you see, from Kath- 
erine Ashley’s items of expense, and unlike those of 
Miss Washburn, the art teacher, for she 
w^bm’8 boarded at Mrs. Langley’s and did not have 
to think of paying the rent, or gas bills, or some 
of the other items. In her budget those ex- 
penses came under the head of lodging and board. So 
you see each person must plan in a different way. 
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Girls and boys also can learn to keep a budget and 
divide their spending money, just as Katherine Ashley 
did, to get the greatest amount of happiness in spend- 
ing it. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edwards had been studying about the 
best way to divide. Many people have thought about 
this problem and some have written about it. 

Do you remember that the Sunnyside girls at- n. Many 
tended the Ellen H. Richards School f You, 
too, have learned as they did that Mrs, written 
Richards was one of the first women in the best way to 
United States to think about home economics 
studies for girls and boys at school, Mrs. come. 
Richards lived near Boston. She wrote 
many books about home economics ; some day you will 
wish to read them. One is called “The Art i. TheM- 
of Right Living.” Another is “The Cost 
of Living.” (It was these books which Mr. 
and Mrs. Edwards read.) income. 

The Sunnyside girls had heard about Mrs. Richards 
from Miss Ashley, who knew her. Up to the time of 
her death Mrs. Richards was very active in the society 
called the American Home Economics Association, 
and Miss Ashley used to meet her at the conven- 
tions and also when she visited Boston and called 
on Mrs. Richards there at her laboratory. 

Perhaps you would like to plan as Miss Ashley and 
the Sunnyside girls did. They celebrated Mrs, Richards’ 
birthday each year. Miss Ashley always had some 
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flowers which were afterwards sent to some school- 
(a) The S**"! who was ill, and the girls planned to 
read selections from “The Life of Ellen H. 
a^tttMrs. Richards,” which was written by Miss Caro- 
^lmd*’ai- line Hunt. The mothers were invited too, and 
bwtodhM ^1^® served refreshments. This year 

birthday. they planned to have the celebration at the 
Sunnyside apartment. It is possible, too, to get sug- 
gestions for celebrating Mrs. Richards’ birthday by 
writing to the “American Journal of Home Eco- 
nomics,” Baltimore, Maryland. Some of the girls had 
heard about the pageant which is published by the 
Journal for the E. H. Richards Fund, and planned 
to send for it and to have an entertainment this year 
in the school auditorium. The money raised would 
be used for the E. H. Richards Scholarship Fund and 
the purchase of bonds for this purpose. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edwards studied “The Cost of Liv- 
ing” and arranged their expenses under these heads, 
somewhat as Mrs. Richards suggests in her book. 


I II III IV V 


Food Rent Clothing Operating 
Expenses of 
The Home 

(b) All their 
expenses 
are kept 
under one 

of these five Service wages 

beads. Repairs 


Light 

Fuel 


Other Expenses 
Savings 

Church and charity 
Summer vacation 
Doctor and dentist 
Books 

Entertainment 

Pleasure 

Incidentals 
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These are the things for which the Edwardses had 
to and wished to spend money. Do you know that 
sometimes people spend too large a percentage of their 
incomes for one thing and then have nothing 
left for fun or for giving They have only 
the “ have to’s” and not the “wish to’s.” Is Sdudiwaa 
that wise, do you think? Have you ever 
heard of a father who spent nearly all the for happy 
family income for tobacco and drink ? What 
do you suppose happened to that family when there 
was no money for clothing or food or good times ? 
Was that a good plan or a good budget ? Miss Ashley 
knew a teacher who spent much of her income for new 
hats and dresses. She never had any money for books 
or for traveling in order to attend the teachers’ meet- 
ings in other cities. Was her plan a good one ? She 
soon lost her position because she couldn’t keep up to 
date in her work. 

In Mrs. Richards’ book there is a plan to help one 
to spend wisely. It is not easy to plan if one’s income 
is uncertain, but even then one should make 
some kind of plan or sailing chart. What 

* ^ percentage 

do you think would happen to a vessel at sea of income 
if it had no plan or chart for sailing ? Here gp^nt tor 
is one of the plans for a mother and father and 
three children which the Edwardses studied. 

They had an income of ^1500 per year. Many other 
people have worked this out, too, and have divided 
the income in other ways. 
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I. Food 

11 . Rent 

III. Clothing 
JV. Operating Expenses 
V. Other Expenses 


$600 per year 
300 per year 
1 80 per year 
1 50 per year 
270 per year 


This is simply a sailing chart. Sometimes one must 
change one’s plan of sailing as we said the pattern 
must be changed, arid sperid different percentages for 
these principal items. Mrs. Edwards told the girls 
how they planned. 

Mrs. Edwards believed that one must be well nour- 
ished in order to be well, happy, and efficient, and so 
the largest part of their income was spent for 
food. Mrs. Edwards had learned how to buy 
explained economically, to store some foods, and to 
how she preserve others tor winter use. In the sum- 

“ mer and fall, when fruits are very cheap, she 

her plan.” i- 1 

bought in quantity for very little money, 
and she and Grandmother Edwards preserved the fruit. 
She had also learned the food values and knew how 


to substitute a cheap 
food for a more ex- 
pensive one and still 
have her family well 
nourished (Fig. 6o). 
In the next book you 
will learn how the 



Fig. 60. — Food consumes most of the small 
income. How much does food cost for your 
family ? 


Sunnyside girls studied about this, too. Six hundred dol- 


lars for food means that for fifty weeks they could spend 
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$12.00 a week, or $1.70 a day. Two weeks were spent 
for vacation, and this food expense was in- j 
eluded in the fifth division, “other expenses.” e»peMe». 

It is a very interesting study to learn how to buy the 
largest quantity and the best and most inviting food 
with the amount of money one has to spend. In the 
companion book to this you will learn what one can 
buy for varying amounts, and still be well nourished. 

The Sunnyside apartment, where the Edwardses lived, 
was a little out of town, but Mr. Edwards made it a 

part of their 
plan to walk "“*• 
the mile to business, 
and so saved carfare 


Fig. 61. — Rent for house or apartment con- 
sumes another part of one’s income. 

his friends on the 
way; they usually discussed current problems of the 
day which were of interest to them, and so they 
started the day with a pleasant walk, and with good 
fresh air in their lungs. This helped Mr. Edwards 
all day, for the bank office was liable to be very poorly 
ventilated. Mr. Edwards usually walked four miles 
a day, for he often returned home for lunch. Mrs. 
Edwards said that this saved about $25 a year for car- 
fare, which would otherwise have had to be included as 
rent, or else they would have had to move nearer town 
and have a less desirable apartment for the same amount 


and had some daily 
exercise as well (Fig. 
6). He met one of 
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of money. They paid for their Sunnyside apartment 
$340 for the year ; twenty per cent of their income was 
$300, ,but as the apartment was steam heated they did 
not have to purchase coal, which many of Mrs. Edwards’ 
neighbors had to do who lived in small homes near, 
or in the old-fashioned apartments where stoves were 
used. That is, $40 of the money for operating ex- 
penses went towards rent, because they did not have to 
buy coal for heating, but paid for steam heat. The 
Edwards thought this a very satisfactory arrangement. 

We have learned that operating expenses mean 
repairs, service, fuel, and light, used in running the home 

(Fig. 62). The Edwards used gas for cooking 

3. Operat- f , . * 

ting ex- and electric- 

ity for light 
and their bills aver- 
aged $3 a month or 
$36 a year, — during 
winter months more 
and in summer much 
less. Mrs. Edwards 
and her mother did 
most of the daily 
work, but each week 
had a laundress 



come for half a day. 
She did all the wash- 


Fig. 62. — What is meant by operating 
expenses ? 


ing and part of the ironing and Mrs. Edwards and 
her mother finished it. They paid Mrs. Adams $1.25 
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for the half day, and gave her breakfast and lunch. 
Grandmother Edwards had a way of managing on wash- 
ing day. She used her electric iron in the dining room 
and enjoyed the work, for she planned to sit on a stool 
while ironing and to have the basket of dampened 
articles on the table near, and so was able to save her 
strength. She ironed all the napkins, doilies, towels, and 
handkerchiefs without tiring. She usually ironed baby 
Dorothy’s clothing, too, for she loved to do this. The 
underwear, stockings, and bath towels were not ironed, 
but were smoothed and folded neatly. This saved time 
and strength. Mrs. Edwards used doilies nearly all the 
time; they were easier to launder than tablecloths. 
Sometimes she sent all the sheets and towels to the 
Sunshine laundry when the laundress, Mrs. Adams, 
was ill and they could not get anyone else to help. 
Mrs. Edwards always had a way to manage, because 
she thought things out and planned, and it did not cost 
her any more. So the operating expenses were $36 for 
electric light and gas for cooking, ^40 counted toward 
rent for fuel, and there was $62.50 a year for service, for 
laundry work done at home or sent out, and $12 for 
repairs. During the two weeks’ vacation at the sea- 
shore or mountains Mrs. Edwards planned to have as 
little laundry work done as possible. The family 
started with everything clean, and brought home the 
soiled clothing, as it could be done more cheaply at 
home. 

It was fortunate that Mrs. Edwards had learned at 
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high school how to sew and to keep the clothing and 
4. household linen in good repair (Fig. 63). 

MpenseB. Grandmother Edwards “ kept the whole family 
well mended,” and also enjoyed making baby Dorothy’s 
clothes. She also helped Mrs. Edwards with her own 
sewing. The Edwards learned that 
there are many things which one can 
buy ready-made, and most of John 
Edwards, Jr.’s, clothing was bought. 
Mrs. Edwards often found bargains by 
waiting to buy between seasons, and 
by buying sizes for John “to grow 
into.” Often much clothing is wasted 
unless there are younger children to 
fall heir to it, because it is bought too 
small and soon outgrown. The amount 
spent for clothing for the four Edwards 
was ^180 a year. Grandmother Ed- 
wards had sufficient income to buy her 
This is how the money was divided : 

Mr. Edwards $75 

Mrs. Edwards 65 

John Edwards, Jr. 25 

Baby Dorothy 15 

This meant careful planning. Of course there was 
always some clothing left over each year, and the 
Edwardses had a cousin who sent some clothing each 
season which her children had outgrown. The Ed- 



Fig. 63. — The cost 
of clothing affects 
division of income. 


own clothing. 
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wardses always used some of their gift money for this 
purpose. 

The miscellaneous expenses were quite numerous. 
Mrs. Edwards tried to keep her family well, so that 
little money had to be spent for doctors’ visits. ^ 

All the family went twice each year to see «»p«w«s. 
the dentist and so prevented large bills, for the small 
cavities were taken care of in time. Mrs. Edwards 
knew, too, that many sicknesses come from 
poor teeth and that often much money is spent denart. 
for doctors’ bills which can be prevented if the teeth 
are well cared for. When Mr. Edwards injured his 
arm one year the doctor’s bill was high, but as a rule 
it averaged $60 for the family for doctor and dentist 
both. For church and charity Mrs. Edwards (.hurch 
put aside $50 or about per week for the “deiwrity- 
family. For Mr. Edwards’ life insurance they spent 
about $i per week, or $50 a year premium on a $1500 
life insurance endowment policy. Do you know what 
is meant by a premium, and an endowment (c) rate in- 
policy of life insurance ? Your teacher will 
tell you about them. 

For entertainment and pleasures for the year was 
put aside. This Mrs. Edwards used for birthday 
party celebrations or when she had some friends in for 
the afternoon or for a dinner party. Mrs. 

Edwards believed in thinking about pleasure, and enter- 
too, in her planning. The refreshments or *•’“*”*■ 
meals she served were always very simple, but she used 
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so much thought and care in making all attractive 
that everybody enjoyed her ' parties very much and 
could not have had a better time if she had spent a 
great amount of money. It-is the spirit of hospitality 
which counts, you see. Sometimes the Mothers’ 
Club met at her home to sew. Then she served coffee 
and doughnuts or marguerites, or in warm weather 
iced tea or fruit punch instead of coffee. On birthdays 
Mrs. Edwards sometimes planned for a river trip and 
a picnic supper in the woods not far away. The last 
one was John, Jr.’s, and he invited two friends to go 
with him. Another time it was a party for Grand- 
mother Edwards and two of her friends. Sometimes 
Mr. and Mrs. Edwards went for a cross country walk 
and all day outing and took their dinner along. Last 
year Mr. Edwards went to visit an old friend. So 
each year there was great fun planning how this money 
should be spent for the happiness of all. Each year 
there was a special time for some member of the 
family. 

For the summer vacation trip $50 was put aside ; 
sometimes the family went camping in a little bunga- 
(e) vaca- which was rented for jSi 5 for 

tion trip. the two weeks ; sometimes they boarded at the 
seashore. Mr. and Mrs. Edwards planned to use some 
of their gift money for this pleasure in addition to 
the $50 put aside, because it was then used for the 
pleasure and benefit of all the family. 

Education will be provided by the city, for Mrs. 
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Edwards’ children will attend the public school. The 
library, the free lectures and concerts, the 
'athletic meets, and parents’ meetings were 
also enjoyed by the Edwards family and furnished 
much education. 

The remainder of the family money was spent for 
newspapers, carfare, postage, and incidentals. This 
was about ^30. 

So you see Mrs. Edwards planned intelligently and 
thoughtfully, so that all the members of her family 
kept well and happy. Her plans may differ from the 
plans in your home, but if your plan includes all the 
essentials of the things which bring happiness into our 
lives then it is surely a good division of income, and 
one which should make your family happy. 

Some of the Sunnyside girls decided to plan their 
budget. Many of them had spending money and were 
anxious to begin to learn how to spend wisely. 

This is a very good way, for one learns through 
doing, and later when boys and girls are earn- Sunnyside 
ing they, too, will know how to spend their ^keepia- 
money to best advantage, for they will have the *'• 
habit of thoughtful spending. Miss Ashley 
always kept her monthly and yearly accounts. She 
used forms like those below. Her items of expense 
differed slightly from Mrs. Edwards’ ; the column head- 
ings differ with each person’s requirements. 

Constance Moore and some of the other Sunnyside 
girls decided to keep their expense accounts in a 
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small notebook which they had ruled, using these 
forms. What headings do you suppose they would 
have ? Perhaps you, too, can begin now to keep an 
expense account. What are your headings of expenses 
How do you spend your money ? Here are the plans, 
which may help you in keeping your accounts. You 
will see that Constance Moore’s expenses differed from 
Miss Ashley’s. 


I. 


Constance Moore’s Monthly Account 


Accounts 

1919 

January 

Clothing, 

Ribbons, 

Collars 

Candy 

Church 

Girrs 

Sundries 

i 

Other 

Column 

Headings 

TO BE 

Jan. I . . . . 






Added 

Jan. 7. . . . 







Jan. 8 . . . . 







Jan. 15 . . . 









i 





Dates of ex- 
penditures . 







Totals for 

Month . . . 








Constance did not have to purchase all of her cloth- 
ing from her allowance but occasionally bought articles 
to supplement those which her mother purchased. 
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II. 

Constance Moore's Yearly Account 


1919 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Clothing, etc. . 










Candy . . . 










Church . . . 










Gifts .... 




i 






Sundries . . . 






1 




Totals for Year 











The important reason for keeping accounts is that 
one may know if one is getting the greatest good 
from the amount one has to spend and including 
all the things one needs for happiness. If not, the 
plan is poor unless there is an exceptionally good 
reason for so planning. A plan helps one also to 
know where to reduce some expenses and where to 
increase others. 


Suggestions for Review 

1. Make a list of the items of expense for which money is spent 
in your family. 

2. Tell mother about the division of income and how Mrs. 
John Edwards planned. 
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3. Plan a party for Mrs. Richards' birthday, December third. 
Send to the Journal of Home Economics” for suggestions, 

4. What is meant by true hospitality in the home ? 

5. Bring suggestions for family plans as worked out In yout 
home for Food, Rent, Clothing, Operating Expenses, and Othei 
Expenses. Tell how mother plans to keep down expenses. 




Sewing for the Red Cross 


PART II 
CHAPTER I 


The girls of the Ellen H. Richards School learn to prepare some of the 
household furnishings for the Sunnyside apartment and to work for the 
Red Cross. 


Did you ever furnish a doll’s house ? Edna Earl 
said that she felt as if she had a regular playhouse 
with so many things to make for the Sunny- 
side apartment — curtains, dish towels, covers, 
pillow slips ; napkins and tablecloths to hem ; cuss the 
and so many interesting things to supply. 

Miss Ashley said that they would prepare to be made 
these articles in the school laboratory and once 
a week go to the Sunnyside apartment for a 
sewing lesson when the necessary measuring and plan- 
ning could be done. Some of the girls began to plan, 
too, for similar curtains and covers for their rooms 
at home. Miss Ashley gave credit for home work and 
said she would be glad to go to the homes of the girls to 
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inspect the work or to have it brought to school. Such 
a happy, busy lot of girls ! Miss Ashley announced 
that the first project would be the hemming of the dish 
tow^s and the table napkins and cloth because those 
would be needed first ; and the curtains and covers would 
be made later. The mothers of the girls at the Ellen 
' H. Richards School had a Mothers’ Club which Miss 
^ Ashley organized. They met twice a month 

aiothen de- for discussion of problems relating to the home, 
tte Sometimes the grandmothers came, too. They 
delighted because the girls were 
•t school, learning so many things about home making, 
' and also making so many useful articles for the Red 
Cross as well as for themselves. They took the 
deepest interest, too, in the Sunnyside apartment and 
all that Miss Ashley planned to do. They heartily 
approved of the good plans of the Board of Educatimi 
of Commonwealth City. They believed that girls and 
women should be taught at school how to become in- 
itelligent consumers of textile and food products and 
Jiow to make their homes attractive, happy places in 
which to live. 


Lesson i6 

TWO WAYS OF TURNING HEMS AND TWO KINDS OF HEMMING 

Miss Ashley told the girls that hemming is a very useful stitch ; one can 
use it on many articles besides those which the girls made in furnishing the 
apartment. Would you like to learn the stitch, too, so you may use it 
at school or when you have need at home if mother asks you to help 
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with either the household furnishings or clothing ? You can use it also in 
helping it the Girls’ Club with the Red Cross layettes. 

Miss Ashley asked two of the girls to cut the towels 
in even lengths of i yard each, after measuring and 
creasing evenly by a thread. This was done 
before class, so all were ready for the hemming 
lesson. It was a review for many of the towels, 
girls. Miss Ashley discussed with the girls why 
hemming of raw edges is necessary. In order to prevent 
raveling, the edge is protected with a turning called 
a hem. This hem is held temporarily with a basting 
stitch until the hemming stitches are put in, ^ 
after which the basting is removed. Miss for hem- 
Ashley knew a very careless mother who 
never hemmed the family dish towels and gradually 
they raveled away. That was not the worst part 
either, for a big bill had to be paid to the plumber 
who came and removed yards of ravelings '' 

from the drain pipe. Foolish, was it not, 
when hemming the edges would have been so 
much easier and more economical, and would 
not have looked so untidy either ? Look at the towels, 
or the cloth you are hemming ; the warp threads, you 
will find, run lengthwise of the cloth. The 
very firm selvedge edge is made by the fill- 
ing thread or woof, as it is sometimes called, fonned by 
as it passes around the warp threads when 
the cloth is being woven. It is this filling 
thread which ravels out so easily if the towel is 
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not hemmed. Miss Ashley gave the girls the direc- 
(c) The tions for turning the hems, basting them, and 
hempre-, making the stitch. The pictures and the de- 
log of oinng scription will help you, too, to make hems well 
*'“*•'** and neatly. This is how Miss Ashley taught 
the Sunnyside girls : 

(a) Turn hems of desired width. • For the towels, 
one fourth inch will be right when finished. There 
3 How to turns, because one would ravel. Turn 

turn the the material towards the worker. First, turn 
one eighth inch to the wrong side of the 
material. Next, turn one fourth inch. Turn and 
pinch to hold until basted. . 



Fig. 64. — Notice how even the stitches are in basting. 


{b) Baste. Use one fourth inch stitches. No. 8 
needle is a good size for this work, and basting thread 
8 temporary stitch. Be sure 

hem with to Wear the thimble on the middle finger of 
the right hand, Constance Moore’s little 
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sister Janet said that she never would learn to use 
a thimble, but she will if she keeps on trying. The 
picture (Fig. 64) shows the even basting stitch with 
the needle in position. Baste on the edge of the hem. 
Begin with-, a knot, and end with two tiny stitches 
placed one on top of the other to hold until hemmed. 
Remember that basting is a temporary stitch. 

Hem the edge with the hemming stitch. Look at the 
pictures (Figs. 66, 67, 68) and then follow the direc- 
tions carefully. 

Hold the cloth slanting over the fingers of the left 
hand, with the thumb on top (Fig. 65). Begin without 

a knot. Put the needle ^ 
up through the edge of thehem- 
the hem and allow one ““^“*'*®‘** 
inch of the end of the thread to 
lie under the hem as you pull the 
thread through. This end will 
be worked over and held securely. 
Now you are ready for the 
stitch. Point the needle which 
is in your right hand towards the 
left shoulder. The point of the needle is passed first 
through the cloth under the edge of the hem, with a tiny 
stitch which shows on the right side. The needle at the 
same time catches the edge of the basted hem. This 
makes a tiny slanting stitch on the right side, so : /. 
The next stitch is taken about one sixteenth of an inch 
from the first, in exactly the same way. As the thread 



Fig. 65. — The way to hold 
the cloth while hemming. 
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carries from one stitch to the next, it makes a slant- 
ing line on the wrong, or hem, side but in the oppo- 
site direction from the stitch 
which shows on the right side. 

It slants like this : \ . To- 
gether these two make this : 

. The part marked i shows 

on the right side of the cloth ; 
and 2 on the wrong, where the 
henr^ is turned. When the 
end of the hem is reached, 
fasten with two or three 
luresfor tiny stitches. If the 
thread breaks, ravel 
out a few stitches and let the 
old end of thread lie under the 
hem. The new thread can 
then be started as at the be- 
ginning by putting the needle 
in the hole of the last stitch. 

There will be two ends under 
the hem to work over. The 
picture (Fig. 68) shows how to 
join a new thread. Find out 
in how many places the hem- 
vming stitch can be used. Try it at home before next 
lesson. What Red Cross garments require hemming 
in either the baby layettes or children’s garments? 



Fig. 66. — How to start the hem- 
ming stitch. 
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Kliss Ashley also told the girls about another way of 
hemming. It is called French hemming. The girls 

really knew the stitch, n. Hem- 
for they had learned Jning the 
it in the fourth grade 
when they made the 
bean bags for the school fair. 
It is called overhanding. The 
principal difference is in the 
turning of the hems. This 
is how Miss Ashley said they 
should do it. 

Turning hems. The hem is 
to be very narrow, less than 
I inch and as near to ^ Tuning 
^ inch as it can be thehenu 
made. There are two 
turnings, the first a little nar- 
rower than the second. So 
far the method of turning the 
hem is the same as for the dish 
towels. The hem is pinched 
carefully until it is flat and 
even. The next step in napery 
hemming is to turn the hem 
back on itself towards the right side of the cloth or 
napkin. It is not basted but pinched in tiny plaits. 
This is a French hem, and the edges are turned evenly 
and overhanded. 
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The stitch. The stitch is taken through the edges 
just where the hem is turned back and creased at the 
9 edge of itself. The ^ 

handing stitch really falls ■ [ ; ■' 

******* in the same place 

that the hemming stitch * > 

does on the , dish towel, but 15^ 

it is called overhanding. 

The edges of the napkin are ^ ‘ I 

held in the left hand be- ^ 

twfen the thumb and first I ^s*®'’**^**^^ 

finger. The needle in the y | 

right hand is pointed ^ \ / 

straight through towards ■ I 

the worker as in the picture I ; ^ 

(Fig. 69), and the needle is | * 

passed through the edges. 1 

The end of the thread is I ^ 

drawn carefully, and one ' I : 

half of an inch allowed to : 

lie on the edge. This is , : 

worked over. The needle 

is pointed with each stitch ' ■ 

towards the worker, and — 

the stitches are placed less ~ thread m 

. , , - . , hemming. 

than one eighth of an inch 

apart. Be very careful to catch all the edges, but do not 
make your stitches too deep. The overhanding stitch 
is a strong stitch and is easy to make. It is finished 


Starting a new thread in 
hemming. 
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by working backwards from left to right on the edge 
with three or four of the same stitches, or, if one wishes, 
by overhanding to close the end edges of the hem of 
the napkin. 

Can you tell why this strong overhanding stitch is 
useful also for napery hemming ? The girls used rather 
fine thread, No. 80, and No. 9 needles, so that it was 



Fig. 69. — The overhanding stitch catches the two edges securely. 


not exactly for strength that this stitch was chosen. 
They knew that it was because the stitch is taken 
straight through the edges and so falls in with the warp 
threads on the right side of the napkin and shows very 
little, as it sinks into the cloth with the laundering. 

The girls enjoyed this stitch and thought it was easy. 
Some of the girls worked on the towels and others 
hemmed the napkins. Four girls worked on the table- 
cloth. Miss Ashley had two sit on each side of a labora- 
tory table side by side. Two of the girls started in the 
middle to overhand, and two at the ends. 
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Suggestions for Review 

1. Suggest ways in which the hemming and overhanding 
stitchels may be used on the Red Cross garments, for either the 
baby layette or garments for children. 

2. Tell the dilFerence between the plain hem and thenapery 
hem. 

3. Make a picture of the hemming stitch without looking at the 
book. Show needle in position for the stitch. 

Lesson 17 

COTTON MATERIALS FOR TOWELS AND OTHER PURPOSES 

Miss Ashley plans to have the girls buy their own materials for the 
work bags and other articles which they will make later. This is what 
the girls at the Ellen H. Richards School learned about cotton materials. 
If you are to learn to be a good purchaser of textile materials, you will wish 
to know this, too. 

Miss Ashley had asked three of the department 
stores of Commonwealth City to send her samples erf" 
materials suitable for kitchen toweling. This 
girls study was difficult, as materials of this kind are very 
cotton ma- scarce because of after-war conditions. Linen 

terials • 

is difficult to get and cotton much more expen- 
sive than formerly. There is such a variety, — some 
are smooth and feel cold and look shiny ; others feel soft 
and have a fuzzy surface. Some are crossed with lines 
1. Ms- of color, and marked glass toweling — they 
are shiny, too. Then there are the dark 
tourds. brown ones. These, you have learned, are 
called Russian crash. Do you know why there is such 
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a <iiff<?rence in appearance? Your teacher will have 
samples for you to study also. It is because 
some are woven from linen fibers made from toeSe 
the flax plant. Those are the shiny ones, tween iinen 
The soft, fuzzy surface is the cotton material 
which is made from the cotton plant. The striped 
ones are woven so in pattern and some of the threads 
were dyed in color. The girls were to use the 
striped or checked dish toweling for their work 
bags or envelopes. 

Then there are other differences. Some samples 
are narrower than others. Some are 15 inches, while 
others are 18 inches wide; some have red or 
blue threads woven in at the edges and others 
are plain. The Russian crashes are plain and un- 
bleached or brown in color. There is a decided dif- 
ference in cost, too. Why does linen cost more cost 
than cotton ? We shall study about this 
some day. 

Cotton towels do not absorb the water as easily as 
the linen towels. We call this a difference in the 
properties of the two materials. Linen fibers Absorb- 
draw in moisture quickly and the linen ma- 
terials dry very easily. Cotton fibers have a kind of 
waxy coating which throws off the water and they do 
not absorb so readily. 

The prices were given on the samples which Miss 
Ashley had. The towels for the Sunnyside Apartments 
were made i yard long. Miss Ashley said that if the 
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girls wished they might hem some for the Red Cross 
fair at school in December. Constance Moore was 
organizing a club which would have charge of the sale, 
and the girls expected to sew one afternoon each week 
for it. 

Miss Ashley asked the boys in the industrial arts 
classes to print some cards for the textiles. They were 
to be printed like this : 

Name of material 
n. Miss Price, — retail 

for Width 
caring for Use 
the textile j 
samples. I Weave 

Place for sample 


Miss Ashley also asked them to make wooden boxes 
with covers to hold the cards. It was her plan to have 
the girls help her catalogue the samples, and to keep 



Fig, 70, — The laboratory scrap bags. 


them in order in the boxes — silk, wool, linen, and cotton 
samples in separate boxes. There were also four scrap 
bags in the laboratory which were marked cotton, wool, 
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silk, and linen (Fig. 70). All the girls were asked to bring 
samples from home or any they could from the shojps. 
Miss Ashley asked the stores to furnish some too, when 
this was possible. Some of the pieces for mounting she 
might have to buy from the school fund. 

The girls also studied some of the other cotton samples. 
Miss Ashley appointed a committee of three to see that 
those studies were mounted on their cards as soon as 
possible with the necessary information. 

The varieties of cotton which look like flannel were 
studied next. There were several fuzzy ones. They 
are called Canton flannel and some are called 
outing flannel and flannelette. Canton flan- 
nel is heavier and different in appearance from 
outing flannel. It has one twilled surface and 
one fuzzy one. It costs 40 cents a yard and comes 
about 30 inches in width. The outing flannels are 
fuzzy on both sides and can be bought for from 25 
to 50 cents a yard. They are about 36 inches („> canton 
wide. Flannelette is something like outing 
flannel. It is fuzzy and soft. It is sometimes fl^ooeiette. 
printed on one surface and sometimes plain. It is 
usually only 27 inches wide and is cheap, from 25 cents 
to SO cents per yard. Compare these three cotton 
flannels as they are called. Flannel is a name used for 
wool material, too. Wool is useful in quenching fire ; 
cotton burns easily, especially when it has a soft, fuzzy 
surface. Outing flannels are dangerous for little chil- 
dren to wear unless treated with ammonium phosphate. 
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This can be easily done and prevents much trouble. 
Dissolve one pound of ammonium phosphate, which 
costs' about 25 cents, in one gallon of cold water. Soak 
the clothing in this solution for five minutes. 

Miss Ashley said that before long the girls would make 
housewifery aprons, and she wished them to study the 
materials suitable for such a purpose. Let us, too, look 
at some of the samples Grandmother Edwards heard 
about the study of cotton materials which the girls were 
having and sent over some from her piece bag. Per- 
|iaps some of the grandmothers in your neighborhood 
will also help your teacher in this way. Miss Ashley 
had many samples for the girls to see. There were a 
number suitable for aprons and caps. The 
W Gi^- blue and white, and pink and white stripes and 
teay, calico checks are ginghams; the white pieces with 
and useful. little spots and thin stripes are percales. The 
plain blues and pinks are chambray ; the plain 
blues and pinks of cheaper grade are ginghams. Those 
with printed designs on one side are calicos. The dark 
brown and blue samples are heavier and are called 
denims. Suppose we mount all of these cotton ma- 
terials in the same way as the toweling. These cards 
can be kept at school for reference. Everybody must 
help. See if it is possible to write under each sample 
the necessary information. 

The girls found that in their scrap bag marked cotton 
there were many other samples quite different from 
those already studied. There are many common cotton 
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materials. Miss Ashley told the girls the names and 
uses of the most common ones. Isn't it interesting 
to think that materials have names, too, and that one 
can learn to distinguish them ? Do you think you can 
learn all of these ? They are the most useful ones to 
know. 

Cheesecloth. Thin, sheer, plain weave. Costs from 
15 to 50 cents per yard, and comes i yard wide. It is 
used for wrapping butter or cheese, for cur- 
tains, and for many other purposes. It may 
be used for baby, too, because it is so soft. 

The unbleached cheesecloth costs a little less **">“1^ 

know. 

than the bleached. 

Crinoline. Somewhat like cheesecloth in appear- 
ance, but stifFer in texture. It is used by dressmakers 
for stiffening parts of garments. It comes from about 
19 to 36 inches wide and costs about 20 cents. 

Scrim. An open mesh weave, but heavier than 
cheesecloth. It is used for curtains and household 
furnishings, and comes bleached or unbleached. What 
is the difference in color ? It costs from 25 cents to 
$i per yard. It comes from 36-45 inches in width. 

Cretonne and Chintz. Printed materials with flowers 
or designs on one side, sometimes on both. They cost 
from 25 cents to ^1.50 per yard and are used for cur- 
tains, covers, cushion tops, etc. They vary in width 
from 25 to 36 inches. 

. Denim. Strong material and has an uneven twilled 
weave- It is used for furniture covers, for aprons, and 
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' for floor covering. It costs from 40 to 60 cents per 
yard, and comes about i yard in width. Your big 
brother or father may wear overalls of this material ; 
perhaps some of the boys in school, too. 

Gingham. A material used for aprons or dresses, 
shirts, etc. It is from 24 to 30 inches wide and costs 
from 30 cents to ^1.50 per yard. Fine ginghams are 
very beautiful. Sometimes they are plain in color or 
striped or in plaids. 

Percale. A good piece can be bought for 3 5 cents per 
yard, 36 inches wide. It comes plain or printed, and 
is firm and closely woven. It is good for aprons or 
summer dresses. 

Ticking. A material used for pillows or mattress 
covers. It is striped, has a twilled weave, and wears 
very well. It costs from 40 cents up to per yard, 
and is woven 36 inches wide. 

Do you understand what is meant when we read that 
cloth is woven a yard wide Some day we shall study 
how weaving of cloth is done and where it comes from. 
Edith Potter, who lived a little out of town, had a grand- 
mother who knew all about weaving and spinning and 
such things and the way they were done when she was 
a little girl. Edith invited the girls to come out to her 
house some day and then Grandmother would tell them 
about it. Do you know where the cotton for all these 
materials comes from ? We shall study soon about 
this. 
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Suggestions for Review 

v’l' 

1. Select ten samples of cotton materials from your piece bag 
and see how quickly you can label each with its name. 

2. Why is linen preferable for dish towels ? 

3. Name some cotton materials suitable for a new apron for 
grandmother — what cotton material would you choose for baby 
John’s rompers ? Why ? 

Lesson i8 

THE GIRLS MAKE SOME MORE OF THE FURNISHINGS 

The girls visit the apartment and measure for covers for bureaus and 
tables, and for curtains and overhangings. You, too, will wish to learn 
the stitches used in making these so you can use them on similar furnish- 
ings or on the Red Cross garments. 

Miss Ashley suggested that the girls cut patterns for 
the covers for tables and bureau tops. They were cut 
exactly the size of the top to be covered. ^ 

Then Miss Ashley told the girls to pin their meas- 
patterns on the chintz which was used for 
some, and to allow | of an inch extra all around of the fur- 
for a turning. This is how they made the 
covers and other simple furnishings which add very 
much to the attractiveness of any home. 

The raw edges were turned once only to the right side 
and run with a running stitch, which is like the basting 
stitch you learned, only much smaller. These ^ 
tiny stitches make this edge lie flat. Over it bureau and 
the girls placed the tiny gimp edge which 
costs 2 cents a yard and pinned it in place rather loosely 
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to allow for shrinking. This, too, was sewed on both 
edges of the gimp with a running stitch, and so made 
a very neat finish on both sides, as the raw edges were 
covered. 

The chintz overcurtains were made in very much the 
same way. The girls measured from the rod to the sill 
^ and added j inch for turning at bottom edge, 

ova- and 1 1 inches for the top turning or casing, 
f***'^' One half width of chintz was used at each side 
i o| a window, so one length, plus the additions, was cut 
in half for each window (Fig. 35). The selvedge was 
left and placed at the outside of the window frame, and 
^ the raw edges at bottom and inside edges of the curtain 
turned and covered with the gimp edging. The top 
had a turning of first j inch and then i inch. This was 
basted and hemmed securely to form the casing. The 
curtain rods used were of brass j inch in diameter. 

The overcurtains used in Miss Roberts’ bedroom, and 
also Miss Ashley’s, were of crepe toweling (Fig. 36). 
This was finished with a hem of inches at the 
bottom and a casing of i inch at the top. The selv- 
edges were left at the sides. Can you calculate how 
much toweling was necessary if the window measured 
60 inches from rod to sill ? 

The cheesecloth curtains were made in a slightly 
different way. The girls measured from rod to sill for 
8. The length and added if inches at the bottom for 
curtains. ‘ a hem and 1 1 inches at the top for a heading, or 
all together 3 inches more than the length, for the hems. 
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finish, and shrinkage. Two widths of cheesecloth were 
used at each window (see Fig. 35). At the inside edges 
of the curtains the girls removed the selvedges and 
trimmed evenly and carefully. At the bottom and sides 
they turned hems one inch finished, or the first turning 
J inch and the second one inch. These hems were run 
with the tiny running stitch instead of hemming. At 
the very edge of the curtains at the bottom and inside 
edges the tiny gimp was held in place loosely and 
run on so the edge of the gimp extended beyond 
the edge of the cheesecloth. At the top of each cur- 
tain the girls turned first a | inch and then a one inch 
turning to make the casing. 

Some of the bureau covers and table covers were made 
of Japanese crepe toweling, and this was measured the 
length desired to hang on each side and then ^ 
an allowance made of i| inches, and on some scarfs of 
2j inches, for hems and turnings. The first 
turn was ^ of an inch and the second one or two inches 
for the hem as desired. 

The pillow covers were easily made of a strip of the 
chintz or “linon” materials. The pieces were cut ij 
yards long and 13 inches wide so that i J yards of chintz 
27 inches wide made two ; or if wider the outside pieces 
left were used for bureau or chiffonier covers, g 
The girls turned a hem of i J inches on one end 
and I inch on the other, turning both to the wrong 
side, basting, and hemming neatly. Then they folded 
the strip with the right sides in so that the narrow hem 
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lay on the wider hem, and overlapped it | inch. They 
pinned this carefully. This overlapping was about 4 
inches from one end of the pillow cover. After folding, 
lapping, and pinning they basted a seam at each edge 
to hold the two thicknesses and the lapped folds. This 
basting was J inch from the edge. They sewed these 
seams with the stitching stitch, as it is very strong. 
Who knows why it is called the stitching stitch 
Grandmother Edwards still made all of her son’s 
shirts by hand as she once had made her husband’s. 
She loved to do it, although her daughter said that 
shirts could be bought more cheaply ready-made. They 
did not last so long, as a rule, as Grandmother’s, for 
she used very much better material. Grandmother 
said that she could remember when there were no 
sewing machines and all the stitching was done by 
hand, and she stitched the shirts with the stitching 
stitch. It resembles machine stitching. 

Look at the picture (Fig. 71), follow the direc- 
tions carefully, and you will be able to make this 
(o) stitch- stitch on your pillow cover or other articles, 
ing stitch. It is a seam stitch, you know. It is started 
with two or three tiny stitches one over the other for 
strength. The row of stitches you are to make should 
be in a straight line just below the straight row of bast- 
ing stitches. Hold the cloth in the same way as for 
hemming, with the material over the fingers and the 
thumb on top. Now you are ready to make the new 
stitch. The stitch is started at the right-hand end of 
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the seam of the pillow. Make a stitch back over the 
two starting stitches and carry the needle forward 
twice the length of this starting stitch. You will have 
a tiny space on the side towards you, between the place 
where the needle comes up and the end of the starting 
stitch. Each time your thread should fill this space 
for your needle should go into the end of the last stitch 
and twice the length forward as it comes up. See the 



Fig. 71. — The stitching stitch looks like machine stitching if well done. 


needle in the picture (Fig. 71). Notice the space. 
Look at your work. What is the appearance of the 
stitch on the wrong side ? on the right side ? This 
stitch is also called the backstitch. Why ? At least 
six of the girls made pillow slips while others were busy 
with the curtains and covers and some sewed on Red 
Cross garments. These covers were for the couch in 
Miss Roberts’ bedroom and some of them for the living 
room. The slips were to be used during the day to 
cover the bed pillows. The girls who did not make a 
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pillow slip at school planned to make them for the sale 
to learn how. Miss Ashley gave credit for this at 
school. 

Snaps were used to close the pillows, three on each, 
and were sewed to the turned hems so that the stitches 
did not show on the outside. 

. Jpie bag shown in the picture (Fig. 72) was made for 
me back of the kitchen doOr and had two pockets, one 
^ ^ for pieces 

6. Paper - ^ - 

and cord OI COrd 

and one 
for paper. Miss 
Ashley believed in 
having a place for 
everything. The 
picture will show 
you how it looked. 

It was made of two 
pieces of chintz ' 
which were left from the other articles. One piece was 
18X20 inches and the other, used for the pocket, was 
14X20. The pocket piece was turned at the 20-inch 
edge for a one inch hem. Edith Potter basted and 
hemmed this. Then the piece was i2fX2o. She 
placed the 20-inch unhemmed edge at the bottom of 
the large piece 18X20, on the 2oinch edge, and basted 
it in place. 

Then she bound the edges with a piece of blue cotton 
tape which harmonized with the chintz and sewed the 
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three brass rings at the top with the overhanding stitch. 
This is how she bound the edges all around. She started 
the tape at a corner and basted it with the right of the 
tape to the right side of the chintz on the pocket side. 
She was very careful to allow extra fullness at the corners 
and to baste with rather small stitches the J-inch seam. 
Then she sewed the tape with a running and backstitch 
and was very careful when she came to the pocket to 



catch both thicknesses of chintz. This is how she made 
the running and backstitch (Fig. 73). It can be made 
with two or three or four runs and then a backstitch. 
Edith used two runs and a backstitch. This (o) The 

. . < 1 • r 1 r r unning and 

is a seam stitch and is very useful tor many backstitch, 
articles. The girls used it for aprons and bags and 
petticoats, too. It is a quick stitch and is strong. Look 
at the picture ; it will help you to make it correctly. 
Hold the material in the left hand over the fingers, with 
the thumb on top. You wiUj sew from right to left. 
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Start with two or three tiny stijphe?^.one over the other, 
and without a knot. Pull the needle’ through after the 
starting stitches. Now take two or three tiny running 
stitches ; they are like basting only much smaller. As 
you make the running stitches, the last one is to be twice 
the length of the others as the needle is pulled through. 
Tliis is because the next stitch is to be backwards — a 
backstitch to cover half the space. On the side towards 
you, your row of stitches should look like running 
stitches ; on the wrong side it will be different because 
of the backstitch. You should have the stitches in a 
straight row under the line of basting. The backstitch, 
which covers half the space left by the running, is twice 
the length of the running stitch on the wrong side. 
This will bring the needle up ahead of the stitch and 
ready for the next group of running stitches. Finisl)* 
with three tiny stitches, one over another. Remove the 
bastings. After the tape is sewed securely, turn the 
unsewed edge of the tape to the wrong side and hem to 
the seam. Be careful to see that the stitches are taken 
into the seam and the tape so they will not show, rather 
than below the seam into the chintz. The girls found 
the deep pockets in this bag most convenient. Miss 
Ashley always kept some soft tissue paper, from oranges 
or wrappings, and used it for cleaning the grease from 
the pans before washing them. 

The girls also made iron holders of some old pieces 
of wool cloth. They basted together several thick- 
nesses 6in.X6 in. from corner to corner and bound 
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with the tape in the same way as the bag. Some- 
times bias strips , 
of cloth are used 
for binding an edge in- 
stead of a tape (Fig. 74). 
Some day we shall learn 
how to cut a true bias 
strip. Some of the girls 

Fig. 74. — Some girls bound their holders USed the blanket Stitch 

at the raw edges of the 
holders to hold them together and to prevent the edges 
from raveling. They used a heavy mercerized thread 




Fig. 75. — The blanket stitch prevents raw edges from raveling and is also a 

decoration. 


for this finish. This stitch is used generally for blanket 
edges which are not hemmed. It is a stitch to 
prevent material from fraying, and is taken on uanket 
the edge of the material. The stitch is worked 
from left to right (Fig. 75). The edge of the cloth is 
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held towards the worker. Start with a few running 
stitches and bring the needle up near the edge. Have 
the ^thread under the thumb. Insert the needle to 
ai^ depth desired and point it at right angles to the 
edge of the cloth, towards the worker. The needle 
should come up under the edge and through the loop 
made by the thread. The thread will be carried along 
the . edge as the stitches are made. In finishing a 
thread, take small stitches on the wrong side. In start- 
ing a new thread, bring it up through the last loop at 
the edge. 

On some materials the stitches can be J or ^ of an 
inch apart, or taken very close together as they are 
when we work on white linen and scallop the edges. 

Suggestions for Review 

1. Suggest five articles which might be useful for the prls of 
your school to make. Ask your teacher to help you select those 
on which the hemming, stitching, and backstitching can be used. 

2. How can you use the blanket stitch on the Red Cross baby 
layettes ? 

3. Bring to school some articles on which the blanket stitch 
has been used for scalloping or for other purposes. 

Lesson 19 

THE STORY OF THE COTTON PLANT 

Have you heard the story of our cotton plant and where it grows in this 
country of ours ? The Sunnyside girls were using cotton cloth and were 
anxious to learn all about it and how it is made. You will wish to learns 
too. 



THE STOkY OF COTTON 


Miss Ashley told the girls that cotton is the cheapest 
and the most important textile fiber, and that more 
clothing is made from it than from any other ^ ^ 
fiber. Do you understand the meaning of the story of 
word textile ? If not, see if you can find out. 

Cotton grows very well in some parts of the United 
States. Perhaps you know where. Do you know that 
our country produces three fourths of the cot- 
ton of the world ? T exas produces more cotton doescottoa 
than any other state. Perhaps some of you 



Fig. 76. — Map showing the cotton-producing states. 


have lived or are living in the Southern States (Fig, 76). 
Can you name them without looking at your ^ 
geography ? Why is it that cotton grows it bappen 
so much better there than in the Northern United 
States ? Can you tell what other countries of ^*^*0 
the world grow cotton ? How do you think 
it happened that the United StJ?ites started to «otton7 
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grow so much cotton ? As we study about it see if you 
can answer these questions. 

lu the picture you will see a field of cotton, and the 
men, women, and children are busy picking it and put- 
ting it into bags (Fig, 77). See the round balls or 
cotton bolls as they are called. They are brown and 
dry-looking around the edges, but the cotton is white 



Fig. 77. — Have you ever seen a field of cotton growing? This one is ready for 

harvesting. 

and clean. Shall we learn the source of all this lovely 
white cotton ? 

Cotton is a vegetable fiber and must be planted. Have 
you ever seen corn planted? The farmer plants the 
8. How cotton seeds in rows like corn. The seeds are 
cotton generally black and smooth, but some kinds 
of cotton seeds are fuzzy and soft and a gray 
or green in color. Cotton plants usually grow to be 
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from two to five feet tall ; in rare instances they may 
reach a height of ten feet. The blossoms open in the 
early morning and are at first white or creamy yellow ; 
on the second day turning red, then purple. There are 
over one hundred different varieties of cotton. The 
girls of the sixth grade sent to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture at Washington for some cotton 
seeds and planted them in the school garden. 

Cotton is planted about April or May. The planter 
in the Southern States begins about the month of 
Februaiy to prepare the fields for the seed. By the 
middle of August the plants are five or six feet in height 
and are covered with fuzzy little white balls, which are 
soft and dry. The cotton fields, or plantations, as they 
are called, look like fairyland. The flowers of the plant 
have vanished, but the part of the flower which con- 
tained the seed has grown into this brown house which 
contains the soft, fuzzy cotton 
as well as the seeds. When the 
brown house, or boll, is ready or 
ripe, it bursts and the cotton 
comes out (Fig. 78). There are 
about thirty or forty seeds in 
each boll, and the cotton fibers 
are attached to the seeds. It is F>o. 78.— The brown house 
this fiber which we use for cloth- white'^c”tton!^°*''^* ***" 
ing, thread, and many other 
useful purposes. Isn’t it wonderful to think that it 
comes from a tiny seed and grows in this way ? 
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The difficult part of producing cotton was to separate 
the seeds from the fibers. This is now done by a ma- 
4. so^t chine called a cotton gin. Long ago in India 
*“«*•** and other countries this separation was per- 
the cotton formed by hand. It was done by hand in 
Siud*gin^ America, too. This was a long and very 
tedious process, for only one pound could be 
separated by a person in a day. Do you think people 
grew much cotton when it took so long to separate it ? 

While George Washington 
was President of the United 
States, a machine was in- 
vented by Eli Whitney for 
separating the cotton fibers 
and seeds. This saw gin, as 
it was called, was a wonderful 
invention, for it saved a great 
deal of time. 

After the cotton pickers have gathered the cotton 
fiber and seeds and filled their bags or other re- 
ceptacles, they empty them into the wagons which 
carry them to the gin house, where they are run 
through the gin and the seeds are separated from 
the fiber. To-day all cotton is separated by machine 
and great quantities are ginned in a day. The ma- 
chine handles the cotton in such a way that the seeds 
are all separated and used for certain purposes, and 
the fiber is pulled away from the seeds and used for 
other purposes. 
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If you have a microscope at your school you cart 
examine one of the cotton fibers (Fig. 8o). You will 
see that it is twisted and has the effect of 

8 Xtt9 

being ribbon or bandlike in appearance. This cotton 
natural twist of the cotton fiber helps very 
much when it is manufactured into yarn. TTie length 
of this wonderful little fiber varies. Sometimes it is 
2 inches long and often 
only I inch. The vari- 
ety of cotton called Sea 
Island cotton has the 
long fiber. It grows near 
the sea or coast and 
needs the sea air. The 
shorter cotton fiber 
grows on the uplands 
away from the sea. It 
is called Upland cotton. 

These are the two principal kinds grown in our country. 

Do you know what becomes of the cotton seeds ? 
Some are kept for planting next year, and others are 
pressed and used for many purposes. The ^ 
outside of the cotton seed, or hull, is used for cotton goods 
fertilizer. A very good oil comes from the 
kernels of the cotton seeds when pressed (Fig. 8i). 
This is refined and used for many purposes, as soaps, 
cooking fats, salad oils, candles, etc. The dry cake of 
the seed kernels which is left is used for feeding cattle. 
So you see every scrap of the plant is valuable, and 



Fig. 8o. — Notice the natural twist in 
this magnified cotton fiber. This 
helps in spinning. 
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to-day we are very fortunate in being able to U8®^^s 
plant in so many interesting ways. How very poor we, 
should be without our useful cotton fiber, for all '^e‘ 
other fibers cost much more ! 



Fig. 8i. — The use of cotton by-products. How valuable are they? How 

obtained ? 


Do you know what the Southern workers do with the 
cotton fiber after the seeds have been removed ? Yes, 

7 Cotton is world — north, 

west, some in this country and much to 
to the cotton Europc, where the cotton mills use it and 
transform it into many things for the use 
world. people : clothing, thread, lace, gloves, 

hosiery. In order to keep the cotton clean and to 
transport it safely by boat and train, it is pressed into 
bales somewhat as hay is and transported to our 
cities (Fig. 82). Perhaps in your city you can find 
some bales of cotton arriving from the South to be 
used in making cloth or other useful products. The 
American cotton bale weighs about 500 pounds (Fig. 
83). It is covered with coarse cloth called burlap to 
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Fig. 82. — What do you know about cotton shipping ? What ports of the 
United States ship cotton ? 


keep it clean, and is bound with iron bands. Did you 
ever see one ? It would fill a space in your classroom 
58" X 30^' X 22". See if you can measure off such a 


space. Perhaps you live in the 
South and can go to the docks 
or piers where cotton is being 
shipped, or to the railroads. It 
is sent to Liverpool, Bremen, 
Genoa, Havre, and many other 
places. In order that the bales 
shall occupy as little space as pos- 
sible, the steamboat companies 
have a compressor which reduces 
the bales to about 10 inches in 
thickness. The bands are re- 
moved and the cotton is com- 



Fig. 83. — The American 
cotton bale. 
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pressed. Large exporting companies take charge of 
shipping the cotton. The United States imports some 

cotton. What 
is the difference 
between import 
and Export? 
The cotton 
which we import 
from Egypt is 
used for thread, 
hosiery, and cot- 
ton gloves (Fig. 
84). It is a 
verylong-fibered 
cotton. Can you 
tell its name ? 
Are you not curious, as the Ellen H. Richards School 
girls were, to study about what the manufacturer does 
at the mills when he receives the bales of cotton and 
makes them into cloth ? ' 

Suggestions for Review 

1. Write a story about cotton, to be given to the Girls’ Camp 
Fire Group, telling about its growth and how it is ginned. 

2. Draw pictures of the boll, and also of the fiber as it appears 
under the microscope. 

3. Can you answer the questions asked in the early part of this 
lesson f How did it happen that the United States started to grow 
so much cotton i 
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Lesson 20 


A WORKBAG IS MADE 

Miss Ashley thinks that as the girls have nearly finished the household 
articles they will soon need workbags or envelopes for their individual 
work. Will you make such a bag to hold your sewing ? 

Miss Ashley said that the bags were to be made 
quickly as a test in overhanding. Look at the bag ; see 
how very simple it is (Fig. 85). It is made j 
from I of a yard of glass toweling. Why do of maUng 
you suppose Miss Ashley chose this material .? 

It is folded to form a 
kind of envelope bag. 
This is how it is made : 

(a) Turn hem 
on one end, to 
make a | inch 
hem when finished. 

(b) Turn hem on other 
end to same side as first 

hem, to make a 2-inch hem when finished. 

(c) Fold the long piece to form a pocket 9 inches deep 
with a lap of 6 inches. 

(d) Overhand quickly the selvedge edges 
on the inside to form an overhanded seam. 

Miss Ashley said that so far the bag was a 2 ^“***^ 
review test for basting, hemming, and over- 
handing. The overhanding is the same stitch as was 
used on the napkins, but is used on the bags as a seam. 



1. Hem- 
ming ends. 


Fig. 85. — The envelope workbag made 
of toweling. 


2 . Sewing 
with 
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stitch and must be very strong. Do not take it too 
deeply or an ugly ridge will be formed. 

The new part of the problem was to learn to make the 
buttonholes. Miss Ashley was anxious to have the girls 
practice carefully, for buttonholes would be used on many 
a. Button- garments which the girls would make later, 
thought this was a good opportunity 
to learn. Have you ever made a buttonhole ? 
Miss Ashley said that two were to be made in the bag to 
close it neatly. The girls practiced first on pieces of 
cloth of two thicknesses basted together. These are 
the steps to consider in practicing. 

(a) Decide about placing the buttonhole. Is it to be 
in a vertical or horizontal position on the article or 
garment ? How far from the edge ? 

(b) Cut. . 

(c) Overcast the cut edges. Decide how deeply and 
how far apart to take the stitches. Consider the cor- 
rect position to hold the work. 

{d) Make buttonhole stitch along one edge. 

(e) Turn the corner. 

if) Turn article and buttonhole opposite edge. 

(g) Finish second end. 

It is important to place the buttonhole correctly. In 
some garments where there is no strain, as in the front 
(1 of a shirtwaist or of a loose corset cover, the 

the button- buttonholes can be made to run up and down. 

On the bag the best way will be in vertical 
position to the edge of the lap. One should decide how 
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far from the edge and exactly where the buttonhole is 
needed. Mark the place with pin holes. For the bag 
place two buttonholes in the lap. Divide the space in 
thirds to locate the two. 

One should cut truly and exactly, on a thread. If a 
buttonhole scissors is not available, fold the material 
halfway between the pin pricks which marked 

^ . (3) Cuttinc 

Its location, so tbebatton- 

that the pin 
passes through both ends 
of the located buttonhole. 
Cut from the folded edge 
to the pin, by placing 
the fold well within the 
opened scissors and cut- 
ting evenly (Fig. 86). 
For the bag cut one half 
inch buttonholes, one half 
of an inch in from the 
edge. 

You have not all 
learned the overcasting stitch. Practice it on a scrap 
of cloth. Look at the picture (Fig. 87) care- 
fully. The overcasting stitch is used on casting the 
edges to prevent raveling. Hold the button- 
hole along the top of the first finger. Begin without 
a knot, and at the end farthest away from a finished 
edge as at the end of skirt bands or edge of waist. 
Work over the end of the thread. Point the needle 



Fig. 86. — Cutting the buttonhole with- 
out buttonhole scissors. 
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to\i^ard the left shoulder to make a slanting stitch. 
Make about three or four stitches on each side of the 



Fig. 87. — The overcasting stitch prevents raw edges from raveling. 


buttonhole (Fig. 88). The depth should be about one 
eighth of an inch. The corner stitches should be taken 



so that the needle is pointed at right angles to the cut 
before the buttonhole is turned. Do not forget that 
after one side is overcast it is necessary to turn the 
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buttonhole around so that the other cut edge may 
be overcast. 

When the buttonhole has been overcast, the needle 
should be in position at the beginning of the buttonhole 
where the overcasting was started. Point the 
needle aj; right angles to the edge, and take a the bnttonr 
stitch one eighth of an inch deep (Fig. 89). ®*‘*®’*- 

Hold the buttonhole so that it lies flat on top of the 
first finger. Do not spread it open. Throw the double 



thread from the eye of the needle, around the point, in 
the same direction as the buttonhole is being worked 
from right to left. Draw the needle through, pulling the 
thread at right angles to and toward the cut edge of the 
buttonhole. A little finishing loop called the purl will 
be formed at the edge. It is this which prevents the 
edge of the buttonhole from wearing. Continue along 
one edge until the corner is reached. Remember that 
all stitches are to be the same depth and to have about 
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thci:, space of a thread between stitches, and that the 
purl is to lie exactly on the edge. 

There are several ways of finishing the corners of 
buttonholes. They may have 
<6) tuning ^wo fan ends, or one 
a«^er. fan and one bar, or 
‘tw oM iarred ends. How can 
we* tell which way to plan ? 

A barred end is stronger than 
one which has only a fan. 

One must judge how it is to 
be used, and then make the 
proper combination of ends. 

The picture (Fig. 90) shows 
both the fan and the bar. 

Tile fan is made with the 
same buttonhole stitch. Five 
stitches make a good fan. 

The third one is taken on a 
line with the cut and is the 
deepest, and the two stitches 
each side are slanting and of 
a depth to make an even fan 
effect at the turn. The fan 
can be made more easily by 
turning the buttonhole so 
thatl the end to be worked 
with the fan is pointed towards the worker and the 
cut edge is over the finger. 
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After making the fan turn the buttonhole, and al<#g 
the second side make the buttonhole stitch ^ 

of the same depth and evenness as along the houng % 
first side. second .fete. 

Practice a bar end. Turn the buttonhole so that thse 


end to be finished lies across the finger with the fan eftd 
towards worker. Make two or three small ' 

stitches one over the other to bar the end, these wcond 
to extend across width of buttonhole stitches. 


Over these the blanket stitch is to b'e placed. This is 
very easy. Look at the picture of it (Fig. 75) on page 
153. These stitches are to be taken close together and 
through the cloth, around the three barred stitches. 
This makes ^a [firm finish. Point the needle towards 
the worker and make a straight row of blanket stitches, 
Start with a double thread, and make two stitches 
one over the other on the right side of the bag pocket. 

String a button on sewing 
the needle to cover “ button, 
starting stitches. Place a 
pin on top of the button 
(Fig. 91). Sew over it with 
stitches crossed back and 
forth through the holes of 



Fig. 91 . — Do you know how to sew 
on buttons correctly ? 


the button. The stitches 
should be taken so that the 


pull of the button will come on the warp threads of 
the garment. On the wrong side the stitches should 
appear in parallel bars lying on the woof or filling thread. 
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On top of the button the stitches should cross. Why is 
it necessary to sew over the pin ? Remove the pin and 


wind the thread around the stitches 
under the button. Finish on wrong 
side with several finishing stitches. 

How do you suppose the girls 
loiw their own bags?_ Miss 
4 . MuUng Ashley also taught them 
theW. the cross-stitch, and all 
put their initials at the center of 
the side of the bag just above the 
hem. Those girls who worked 
quickly put theirs on at school ; 
others did theirs at home. Miss 
Ashley said that the cross-stitch 
could be used in many places. Mrs. 
Vincent sent some articles to school 
for the girls to see. Miss Ashley 
had some, too. There were lovely 
designs on bags and covers and 
cushions and initials on towels (Fig. 
(«)Attr.c- 92). Very attractive ^ifts 
tive gifts for mother or grandmother 

can be made . , . , , . 

with the can be made with this 
cross-stitch. Molly Anthony 

made a set of bath towel, face towel. 



and wash cloths for their baby at Christmas time. She 


marked each with a pretty wreath in cross-stitch design 
and with baby’s initial within the wreath. 
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Dorothy Vincent brought to school an old sampler 
which her grandmother had worked in cross-stitch when 
a girl (Fig. 93). In those days girls learned to 
I — — sew at home, on (f>) ow 

8 .1 B I) F H J X« H ^very little girl 
I I made a sampler 

I I flower 

and sometime^ 

and in my prime I verses and the letters of 
Here you may see I the alphabet. They all 
How i spent my time! learned to sew very well 

Sarah Pei ham Finished I and very neatly. Have 

I I ever seen a collection 

I ^ o H in museums of this kind 


Z ‘ . 

hen i was ouriSi 
and in my prime 
Here you may see 
How i spent my time 

Sarah Peiham Finished 

CO. SiZ--- -j-t 


' I in fhe 6 year of her age |( of old needlework? At 
I * I Commonwealth City they 

I A I have a loan collection 

I * I every winter at the 

I A A A f library. This is in charge 

I X X I of the city historical 

I society and each year 

Fig. - 93. — An old sampler worked in they tty tO have SOme- 
cross-stitch. thing different in the way 

of antique and quaint exhibits. Next year it is to be 
old laces, watches, and daguerreotypes. This year it 
was old samplers and coverlets. Have you had such 
exhibits in your city ? 

The cross-stitch is a simple one and was used on much 
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of the old needlework, for initials or for designs. The 
(c) The two or three initials and placed 

en>«»-8titch. them in the center of their bags. This is how 
they looked in the design (Fig. 94). Can you design 
some in your art class on squared paper as the 

girls at the Ellen H. 
Richards School did .f* 
They used Penelope can- 
vas and basted it very 



Fig. 94. — Patterns for cross-stitch may 
be made on squared paper. 


carefully in position until 
the warp and woof threads 


of the canvas were lying exactly on those of the towel. 


The canvas is squared like the paper and the stitches 


are taken over 
the threads or 
squares of the 
canvas following 
the design of the 
pattern (Fig. 95). 
Some materials 
are very coarse 
and can be fol- 



lowed without Fig. 95. — The cross-stitch is easy and very decora- 
. , tive. 

using the canvas, 

but on linen or other finely woven material it is neces- 
sary to use the canvas. Penelope canvas is woven 
very loosely, and the threads can be drawn out after 
the cross-stitch is finished. This will describe to you 
the method of making the stitch which the girls of 
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the Ellen H. Richards School used in marking their 
envelope workbags very neatly. 

Baste the canvas carefully so that the warp of the 
canvas lies on the warp of the cloth. The canvas comes 
in several sizes, some finer than others, and (jj Method 
this makes a difference in the size of the de- “>•«««• 
sign when finished. The stitch consists of two slanting 
lines crossed. On the wrong side all the stitches may 
be either vertical or horizontal, but should be one or the 
other. Do you know the difference f The canvas is 
so woven that one makes the cross over two threads 
high and two wide. Bring the needle up to the right side 
at the lower left corner of the square that the stitch would 
form if crossed. Pass the thread slanting across the 
warp threads, and take the stitch on a line with the warp, 
pointing needle towards the worker. When the thread 
is drawn through, a slanting line of half the cross is 
made. This can be repeated across a whole row accord- 
ing to design, and the cross finished by returning from 
right to left with the same vertical stitches. It is 
necessary to have all the stitches of the design cross- 
ing one way : the ground stitches, or first half, one 
way.; the other half, or upper stitches, all the other. 
Look at Fig. 95 ; it will help you to make the stitches 
evenly and neatly. 

Do you not think the girls had very attractive 
workbags ? They used blue or red D. M. C. or other 
cotton for marking and matched the color of the 
striped toweling used. 
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Suggestions for Review 

making six buttonholes. Plan a contest and score 
catd with your teacher as the girls of the Ellen H. Richards School 
did. 

2. Give the steps one should consider in making a good button- 
hole. 

3. Name three uses for the overhanding stitch. Draw a 
picture of it. 

4. Plan an exhibit of cross-stitch designs. Try to borrow 
some old samplers as the girls did in Commonwealth City. 

Lesson 21 

HOW COTTON CLOTH IS WOVEN 

The girls had been learning to distinguish different cotton materials. 
They had learned how the cotton plant furnishes the fiber for clothing. 
All were anxious to know how cloth was woven from it. Are you } 

Constance Moore had an aunt who had lived in the 
South near a large mill where cotton materials were 
I. The first woven. Aunt Molly had a number of pic- 
tures which she put in the reflectoscope and 
was started showed the girls one day when Miss Ashley 
in 1789. asked her to tell them about the weaving of 
cloth. Have you ever been in a large factory room 
filled with machines for weaving cloth ? The picture 
will give you some idea. Aunt Molly told the girls 
that it was like a whole field of nothing but buzzing 
machines. It is a very busy place (Fig. 96). It is 
about 130 years (1789) since the first cotton mill was 
started in the United States. To-day we have many 
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mills in all parts of our country, and what do you think 
they make ? 

The manufacturer receives the large bales of cotton 
weighing 500 pounds. Some manufacturers change the 
cotton into thread of various kinds for sewing, ^ 
crocheting, and knitting. Some make cotton uses of 
cloth of one or many varieties. We know the 
names of many. Others manufacture gloves or hosiery 



Fig. 96. — A whole room full of buzzing weaving machines. 

or towels, while some make gauze, absorbent cotton, 
and things for surgical use for the sick. Then there 
is also the great knitting industry, using cotton for 
underwear and many other purposes. Lace, too, is 
made from cotton, and also embroideries. Cotton is 
also manufactured into gun cotton for war purposes. 
Think of how many people are busy making our cotton 
clothes and all the other articles we use ! 
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Aunt Molly showed the girls a picture of one of the 
inwchines which weaves cloth. Do you know its name ? 
in Ama called a loom (Fig. 97). The girls had 

chtoe called learned that the lengthwise threads of the 
a loom cloth are called the warp and the crosswise 
Uie cloth, threads the filling threads. Aunt Molly 



Fig. 97. — A modern loom, 

pointed to the long warp threads running from the 
front to the back of the loom and showed how the filling 
thread goes back and forth over and under and makes 
the cloth and the firm selvedge edge as it turns at the 
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Fig. 98. — Did you ever make a loom from a 
box cover ? Try it. 


outside warp threads 
and works back and 
forth. Have you ever 
woven a piece ^ 
of cloth ? If treads ol 

the loom. 

not, you can 
make of a piece of 
cardboard a small 


loom like the picture, and weave a piece of cloth 
(Fig. 98). The girls at the Ellen H. Richards School 
did this in the third grade. The cardboard with its 
holes is also a loom. Aunt Molly showed the girls 



Fig. 99, — Miss Ashley’s small hand looma 


Miss Ashley’s small 
school loom and com- 
pared it with the big 
modern factory loom. 
You will see in the pic- 
ture that it shows the 

warp and fill- , th. parts 
ing threads oftheioom.^ 

and the firm selvedge 
edge. Do you know 
why the piece of wood 
with the holes and slits 
is used (Fig. 99) ? This 
is called the heddle. 
One warp thread is held 
in a hole and the next 
one slips in the long slot. 


N 
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'This is a timesaver, for then it is not necessary to 
got over and under every thread, since the heddles 
raise ,the alternate ones all at once. Edith Potter in- 
vited the girls to visit her house to see her grand- 
mother’s old loom in the attic. Xhe picture will 
show you how it looked (Fig. 56). Can you find the 
heddle ? It has two heddles, one for each set of alter- 
nate threads. Aunt Molly had a picture of a cloth 
loom of Colonial days similar to this. Can you find 
the big roller on which the long warp threads are wound ? 
It is at the back of the loom. The warp threads extend 
to the cloth roller near the front, where grandmother 
3. The Co- filling thread is wound on a small 

loniai loom, bobbin which fits in the shuttle. Grand- 
mother Potter, in the picture shown, is ready to weave 
a rag rug. She holds the shuttle and throws it back and 
forth. She uses her feet, too, for the treadles are at- 
tached to the heddles ; in this way she alternates the 
"warp threads. As she throws the shuttle the filling 
(thread unwinds and goes over or under the alternate 

threads and makes a piece of 
cloth, just as the tiny school 
loom does and the wooden loom 
Fig. ioo.— T he shuttle holds also. The picture of the shuttle 

the bobbin of weaving yarn. ^pjg 

of how it holds the bobbin threads. 

There are many different kinds of looms ; and of 
course we know that cloth is comparatively cheap 
to-day because it is made so quickly by modern 
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machinery, instead of by hand on the hand loom as 
in Grandmother Potter’s day. From early times dnd 
in different countries people have tried to make ^ p , , 
cloth as they felt the need of clothing to wear, fiveioonu 
The looms made by all kinds of primitive same^- 
peoples are very interesting. You will find 
some in the city museums. Miss Ashley planned to 
take the girls some Saturday to visit the Natural 
History Museum at Capital City. It was only an hour’s 
journey from Commonwealth City. You will see in 
the pictures some 
primitive looms 
(Figs. loi, 102). 

What does primi- 
tive mean ? These 
early inventions 
are very interest- 
ing, for they show 
the ingenuity of 
the people. In 
one picture you 
will see the Indian 
girl weaving a belt. 

Her loom is at- 
tached to a tree 
and the warp held 
securely there and 
at her waist. She cannot make a very long piece of 
cloth. She holds the shuttle with the filling thread in 
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her hand. Study the pictures of the other primitive 
lobms. Look at Fig. 102. The Japanese girl is weav- 
ing silk cloth. See how many of these parts you can 
find : warp, warp roller, cloth, cloth roller, bobbin, 
shuttle, filling thread, heddles, treadles. 



Fig. 102. — Many lovely silks are made to-day on the primitive hand looms. 


Don’t you think that the Sunnyside girls enjoyed Aunt 
Molly’s talk, especially as the pictures in the reflecto- 
6 . The scope helped them to understand the story 

modem go easily and to know what the modern loom 
the seme really accomplishes as its machinery throws 
motions. shuttle back and forth and the heddleS are 

raised by the machine to make a shed of alternate 
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threads ? For the next day Miss Ashley asked tl>e 
girls to be prepared to tell the story and to use the 
pictures which they would find in her filing case to il- 
lustrate. The girls found this an interesting piece of 
home work, and some girls found their own illustra- 
tions. 

Suggestions for Review 

1. Make a small loom for your sister or brother. String the 
warp and show him how to weave. 

2. Try to make another type of loom from a wooden box and 
plan for cloth and warp rollers and a heddle. 

3. If possible visit a factory where some kind of cloth is woven. 

4. Try to find pictures of primitive looms. Trace drawings of 
them from library books. 


Lesson 22 

COTTON SPINNING 

Dorothy Vincent asks a question. You will wish to know the answer, 
too. She cannot understand where the weaver gets the yarn for the warp 
and for the filling thread used in the loom. 

Miss Ashley said that the yarns for the warp and for 
the filling were spun. Do you know what that means ? 
Dorothy Vincent said that she understood per- ^ 
fectly how the cloth was woven but didn’t is spun to 
see how the tiny cotton fibers were made into 
the warp and filling threads. Shall we study filling 
how ? Miss Ashley took the girls to a cotton ‘•*'****®- 
spinning and weaving mill and they saw the whole 
process. 
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As they entered the mill they saw a large truck loaded 
with cotton bales which had just come from the rail- 
1. It it' road station. The bales were covered with 
bagging and bound with iron bands. They 
breaker. entered the factory and saw the bagging and 
bands removed in the first room and the cotton placed 
in ah opener or bale breaker. You will remember that 
iJie cotton was pressed very hard for shipping. The 
next machine into which the opened cotton was placed 



was called a picker. This blows the cotton apart and 
j takes out dirt and dust and dry pieces of the 

cotton cotton bolls. The cotton passes through this 

removes machine and leaves it in the form of a fleecy 
sheet 6 feet wide, and is rolled into a large 
like a roll of batting. This is soft and 
« soft, fluffy clean. Then the girls watched the men take 
’ these large rolls to another room and place 
one of them in the back of each of the machines called 
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the cotton carders. These carding machines clean 
the cotton again and also change its appear- ^ ^ 
ance (Fig. 103). It passes into the machine cotton 
from the wide roll or lap of cotton at the back cleaxiB it 
and comes out in the form of a rope of soft and 
beautiful cotton. The rollers of the machine 
which you see in the picture are covered with suyer. 



Fig. 104. — A cotton carding room. 


fine teeth which clean the cotton and make it fluffy. 
This cotton rope or sliver is rolled or coiled in cans 
put at the front of the machine to receive the sliver, 
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which is a long, continuous rope of cotton. Is it not 
a wonderful machine (Fig. 104) ? 

The girls then saw many machines which took these 
ropes of cotton and wound them on spools. Each 
machine through which it passed drew the 
4. The j-ope out thinner and finer until it was drawn 
aUTewere to the sizc the manufacturer wished. Miss 
***** Ashley called the attention of the girls to this 
and asked why the cotton rope did not break. 
Take a piece of fiber, draw it out by hand, and 
see if it grows thinner like the rope. It will prob- 
ably break unless you twist it, too. That 
is what these spinning machines do, — they not 
draw out the cotton sliver or rope and 
winds it on make it thinner, but .they put in a twist which 
prevents it from breaking easily. Do you re- 
member about the natural twist in the tiny fiber of 
(ft) The cotton .? Look at it again under the micro- 
naturni scope. This twist helps also in the spinning, 
cotton fiber Is it not wonderful that such tiny fibers can 
helps. made into spun yarns ready for the warp 

of the cloth or for filling thread ? 

Grandmother Potter told the girls that long ago 
when there were no factories or spinning machines, 
fibers were spun by hand. In the garret at the 
n. Spin- Potters’ house was an old spinning wheel which 
looked like this picture (Fig. 105). It was 
called the wool wheel or great wheel, because it 
was used for spinning wool yarns. Then there was also a 
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smaller spinning wheel called the flax wheel, which was 
used for making yarn of flax or linen. The ^ 
day the girls went to visit Grandmother Potter 
she sat down at the flax wheel and showed ^ 
them how to spin. She pressed her foot on the ^ 
treadle like a sewing machine and the wheels turned. 
Look at the picture. You will see a holder, called the 



Fig. 105. — Grandmother PotteFs old wool wheel. 


distaff, which held the flax. Grandmother held and 
drew the flax from the distaff while the wheel put in 
the twist (Fig. 106). Isn’t that what the modern 
spinning machine does? Think how much more it 
can spin in a day than grandmother could! The 
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beautiful old hand-spun and hand-woven textile mar 
terials, made of linen and of wool, are much admired. 

It is a great satisfaction to 
possess them. Perhaps you 
have some old hand-spun 
and woven sheets or towels or 
an old coverlet (Fig. 107). 
Grandmother Potter had a 
number which she showed 
the girls. They were of lovely 
colors, blue and white, and 
mahogany brown and white. 
They were woven of cotton 
and wool yarn. Grandmother 
Potter showed the girls the 
old hand cards which she had 
used in preparing the wool for 
spinning (Fig. 108). You will see in the pictures how 
they look and were used. These hand cards worked 
something like the cotton card- 
ing machines which we have 
been studying about. The 
fine teeth on the boards were 
drawn back and forth to clean 
the fibers, and then the little 
rolls of wool were prepared for 
the great wheel to spin. This 
took much time and patience 
when grandmother was a girl. 



Fig. 107. — One of Grandmother 
Potter's old coverlets* 
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The girls invited Grandmother Potter to a motion 
picture exhibit which was to be given at their school. 
These pictures showed how cloth was made in ^ 

Colonial days and uwt at 
flj also by the modern ®®**®®*- 

1 1 method. Thegirls explained 

the pictures and told the 
story, too. The same day 
Miss Ashley asked all the 

Fig. io8.-Grandmother Potter’s children tO bring tO School 
hand cards which were used in any old industrial objcCtS 
carding wool by hand. i • i i j ... i 

which they had at home. 
She planned to have an exhibit of the tools and machines 
used in preparing cloth in Colonial days and also of 
hand-spun and 
woven articles 
made on them. 

All the girls were 
anxious to invite 
their mothers. 

Miss Ashley per- 
mitted them to 



prepare some Sim- Fig. 109. — Some of the things brought by the girls 

pie refreshments for the industrial exhibit. 

— coffee and cookies, or lemonade and cookies. All 
enjoyed the exhibit and many of the parents recalled 
the processes of early days, but felt thankful for the 
modern machines which do the work of spinning and 
weaving so quickly (Fig. 109). 
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Suggestions for Review 

1. Look in the encyclopedia and see if you can learn who 
invented the first spinning machine; the first loom; the first 
carding machine. 

2. Try to spin a piece of wool by hand. Find some pictures 
of primitive spindles and bring them or tracings of them to class. 

3. Write a letter to your mother or aunt telling about cotton 
spinning in the modern factory where yarns are prepared for warp 
and for filling threads. 

4. Tell how Grandmother Potter used to spin wool and flax 
into yarn. 




All the Sunnysiders liked to use the sewing machine. 

CHAPTER II 

SOME LESSONS ON THE SEWING MACHINE 


The girls of the Ellen H. Richards School learn to use the sewing 
machines and to make some useful articles of clothing for the Red Cross 
and for themselves. 

Miss Ashley told the girls that during the year, they 
were to learn to make some garments. All the girls 
were most interested and had been looking forward 
to the time when they could use the sewing machines 
and make something to wear. Miss Ashley thought 
that it was foolish to sew long seams by hand unless 
one had much leisure time, or it was one’s object to pro- 
duce a beautiful handmade article or garment. The ma- 
chine does the work very neatly if one knows how to 
use it well, and much time is saved which can be more 
profitably spent on other interests. This timesaving 
is a factor to be considered in ever5rthing one makes. 

Miss Ashley said, too, that one should consider 
whether it is more profitable to buy articles ready-made 

189 
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or to take one’s time to do so. Ujidergarments 
niade at home are usually more durable than those 
bou^t ready-made if the materials are carefully 
chosen. One garment will often outwear two bought 
ready-ihade. The homemade are apt to be better 
finished, too, and so do not pull apart. Cheap machine- 
made goods usually have very coarse stitching. 

’’ jin either making or buying underwear, one must also 
cbiisider the laundering and wearing qualities. A gar- 
ment which is elaborately trimmed with ruffles will cost 
more in time and energy to launder than one trimmed 
with flat trimming of lace and feather stitching. The 
latter stands the straiif of washing better, too (Fig. 
no). In buying ready-made garments, one must think 



Fig. no. — Which of these gowns do you think will launder more easily ? 


also of the cut. Do they permit one to move freely ? 
Often garments are bargains because they are scantily 
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cut. Wlieth^j: you should make or buy your under- 
garments will depend on how much leisure time you 
have and also on how well you can organize the 
use of your time. Dorothy Vincent’s mother made 
all the shirt waists which her daughters wore because 
she said they wear longer, she used better material, 
and the appearance was better. She loved to sew, and 
managed her time so as to do it without tiring herself 
too much. One must always consider whether it is 
worth while. Very often the cost of one’s clothing can 
be reduced if one can make some articles at home. 
Miss Ashley was anxious to show the girls the splendid 
new machines and to have them begin their wearing 
apparel. She also planned to have them spend one 
period each week making Red Cross garments by ma- 
chine, according to the directions given in the manual 
published by the Red Cross.* This manual explains 
A^ry fully, so no directions will be given here. 

Lesson 23 

THE SEWING MACHINE 

The' Sunnyside girls begin to practice on the sewing machine. Will 
you practice, too, before you begin to sew the seams of your apron ? 

Long ago, before the days of sewing machines, 
our great-grandmothers had to do all their sewing by 
hand. Do you know who first thought about invent- 

^ Teachers Manual, Junior Activities, American Red Cross, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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ing a machifte for tliis purpose? It w!^s Mn Elias 
Howe of Cambridge, Massachusetts. You wi|l wish to 


' study about his invention. Look it up itt the 

L By encyclopedia or the Book of Useful Inven- 

..'wliom was . ^ • i./v i • 

the sewing tions. Since his time many different machines 
*tov^d? been invented, some to run by foot power 

and others by electricity. 


You will see in this book pictures of two kinds of 
.foot power sewing machines. One (Fig. iii) has only 
one thread, which is placed on a spool on 
mod^ the top. The other has two threads and is 


sewing ma- called the double or lock stitch machine. This 
is because one thread is placed on top on a 
‘spool and the other is on a small spool called a bobbin 


which is placed in the 
shuttle under the plate. 
When the machine is 
working, the two threads 
lock together. We shall 
study how later. The 
single thread 
1. The sin- machine is also 
called the chain 
stitch machine. 
The end of the one thread 



Fig. III. — A single thread machine. 


must be fastened securely in sewing because the stitch- 
ing rips easily. One must stitch on the right side of 
a garment for good effect. 

The stitching on the double or lock stitch does not 
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rip easily, and one can stitch on eiriier the right or wrong 
side of aij article, which is a great convenience 
(Fig. 1 12). Would you like to study the parts »• tba 
of these two machines as the Sunnyside girls th^or 
did ? They had both kinds in their school 
laboratory, and Miss Ashley placed them side 
by side on the desk platform as she explained. Edith 
Potter was asked to notice all the parts on both ma- 
chines below the table. Yes, the treadle is for the 


feet. Miss Ashley worked 
it. What use is the con- 
necting rod What does 
it connect ? What makes 
the wheel above the table 
turn Miss Ashley asked 
all the girls to learn to 
treadle evenly at home 
if possible. She showed 
the girls how to sit prop- 



erly, to place their feet, and to treadle well. This 


can be done before one learns to thread the machine 


or to stitch. 

Natalie Underwood was called on to tell about any 
of tfie parts she knew above the table. Miss Ashley 
wrote the names on the board, — the spool ^ 
holder, which holds the spool ; the needle bar, names of 
which holds the needle and works up and puts SboTS 
down ; the foot, which is called the presser *'*• 
foot*, and can be lowered or raised by the little handle ; 


o 
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the needle plate, through which the needle passes ; 
the little part of sharp teeth called the feed, which 
is like a comb and helps to move the cloth along as one 
stitches. The big shaft supports most of these parts. 
Both machines have all these parts. The double 
thread machine has in addition the shuttle for the 
second thread, which lies in the shuttle race under the 
plate. Miss Ashley moved the plate, took out the 
shuftle, and removed the bobbin. The small attach- 
ment near the wheel is for winding the bobbins of thread 
to be used in this shuttle. Constance Moore noticed 
that there were some screws near and asked Miss Ashley 
their use. 

Miss Ashley said that there are usually two large 
screws on the double thread machines which are im- 

4. The vse portant. One, which she showed the girls how 

for turn, is to change the size of the stitch,, to 
make it smaller or larger. We say to regulate 

Stitch. it. 

The second is to regulate the tightness of the thread. 
This is called the tension. Miss Ashley told all the 
girls to take a piece of thread and to place it between 
the thumb and first finger. When these fingers, are 
tightly pressed the thread does not pass easily, but 
breaks. When the fingers are not pressed very 

5. The use tightly, the thread passes easily. Try this, 

for it will teach you just how the tension 
•^p**!*^ acts. It is regulated by a screw which presses 
the two little nickel plates together. The thfead 
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passes between these plates. When screwed together 
too tightly, the thread will break ; when loose enough, 
the thread passes easily between them, so that in usir^ 
a machine one must learn where the tension plates are 
and how to turn the screws in order that the thread 
which passes between them may run smoothly without , 
breaking. Your teacher will show you how to turn 
the screws. 

The single thread machine has a tension, too. Misii 
Ashley showed the girls where it was. It is different, 
however, for it has no screws to regulate it but regu- 
lates itself and so is called an automatic or self-acting 
tension. After this talk Miss Ashley said that some 
of the girls were to go to the machines and practice 
treadling and finding the parts. However, she first 
talked about cutting out their work or bungalow 
aprons. As there were not enough machines for all, she 
said that some might practice at the machines while 
others werl cutting out. This saved time. This is 
what those at the machines had to do : 

1. Learn to treadle evenly. 

2. Make a list of all the parts above the table of 
the machine ; below it. 

3. Learn to raise and lower the presser foot on a 
piece of brown paper, and to stitch without a thread. 
If well done there will be even rows of needle pricks 
on the paper. 
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Suggestions for Review 

1. Practice treadling on mother’s machine at home. 

2. Try to stitch even rows of pricks on the machine at home, 
raising the presser foot evenly and carefully. 

3. Write the story of the use of the connecting rod of the 
machine. 

4. Describe the difference between the single and the double 
thread machine. 

Lesson 24 

ANOTHER lesson ABOUT COTTON MATERIALS 

Miss Ashley showed the girls the bungalow apron and asked them to 
think about the materials to be used. Would you like such an apron and 
a cap for your housewifery lessons ? The Sunny- 
side girls will use theirs while working at the 
apartment. The picture shows Dorothy Vincent 
wearing her cap and apron. She is busy cleaning 

(Fig. 113)- 

Miss Ashley brought out the piece 
bag marked cotton. It seemed to 

I More scraps of all 

cotton kinds. She also had the 
materials, catalogued cards with all 

the samples of materials which the 
girls had mounted up to date. She 
said that some of the materials which 
they had studied were suitable for 
the apron. Margaret Langley named 
them. Yes, chambray, gingham, Fig. 1 13.— Dorothy Vin- 

, t !• 11 r 1 r wearing her cap 

percale, and calico all are useful for and apron. 
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that purpose. Miss Ashley showed her finished apron. 
It was Unbleached in color and trimmed with a flat 
yoke and cuff trimming of coral chambray material. 
She said that the coral trimming was galatea and the 
apron part unbleached muslin. Shall we study about 
these to-day and add them to our catalogue ? There 
are also a few suitable for underwear which we have 
not yet studied and soon shall use. 

Unbleached muslin is used for many articles. 
Grandmother Potter always used it for sheets and 
pillow cases. It bleaches in use. Why isn’t ^ 
it white ? In great-grandmother’s day she bleached 
bleached on the grass the linens she wove. 

Do you know what bleached them ? To-day many 
materials are bleached white by dipping them in a 
bath of chloride of lime and then in another of water 
and sulphuric acid until the material has become white. 
Sometimes the modern bleaching weakens the material 
if it is not done carefully. Unbleached muslin has 
not been dipped and so is apt to wear very well. It 
is of plain weave and is cheaper than bleached muslin. 
It comes one yard and wider in width, and varies in 
price according to quality from 15 up to 50 cents per 
yard, and more for wide sheeting. 

Bleached or white muslin can be bought in several 
qualities from 20 cents a yard up. Miss 
Ashley round m the bag some pieces of fine or white 
as well as coarse muslin. One piece cost 50 
cents a yard and was soft and fine. The width varies. 
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too, from 36 to 72 inches. Muslin is woven wide for use 
as sheeting, so no seam is necessary through the 
center of the sheet. Some girls thought they would use 
the white muslin for their aprons and others the un- 
bleached. 

Galatea comes in white, too, as well as in colors. 
Miss Ashley showed several samples ; one was coral like 
her apron trimming. It is a firm material, and used 
for many purposes, — for children’s clothes, 
girls’ middy blouses, or dress skirts. It washes 
well, too. It costs from 40 to 75 cents a yard and 
comes 27 inches wide. The white is somewhat like 
Indian head and duck, which we shall study next. 

Such strange names for materials ! Natalie Under- 
wood’s dress was made of Indian head and Constance 
4 ^ duck skirt, so all had a chance to see 

head and how they looked in use. Constance had a 
blouse of white galatea, too. All of these 
materials wear well. The duck is used for men’s 
trousers also, and heavy qualities for awnings, tents, 
and sails. Duck is sometimes colored like the galatea. 
It costs 40 cents a yard up, and varies from 27 to 36 
inches in width. Indian head costs 40 cents up 
according to quality, and is about the same price as 
duck and comes in the same widths. Its uses are 
about the same, too (Fig. 114). 

®. Hidii- Here are some other materials suitable for 
underwear. The first one is called nainsook, 
such a queer Hindoo name. It was named in India 
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for a soft material made there. Nainsook comes in 
several grades and is used for clothing for baby as 
well as for underwear. It is soft and finished with 
very little dressing or starch to stiffen it. The cost 
is 40 cents to $1.50 a yard, and its width is 36 inches. 

Miss Ashley had some 
coarser qualities to show 
the girls as well as the 
fine nainsook. 

Yes, the crinkly one is 
cotton crepe. It is used 
for underwear ^ cothm 
and for dresses 
and shirt waists, too. It 
is considered very eco- 
nomical to use. Can you 
tell why ? Yes, it is 
easily washed and when 
hung in the fresh air and 
sunshine does not need 
to be ironed. It is 
stretched and the crinkles dry in place and much time 
is saved. It costs from 40 to 75 cents a yard and 
sometimes more for dress crepes, which come sometimes 
30 inches in width. 

Cambric, too, is used for underwear, and is a plain, 
firm weave. The coarse grades are called 
cambric muslin and are used for linings and 
other purposes. They have a smooth, glazed finish. 



Fig. 1 14. — Constance is writing the 
names of some of the cotton materials 
she knows. 
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The finer qualities are used for underwear. The name 
is from Cambrai, France, where it was first made. It 
costs from 25 to 50 cents per yard and is very durable, 
but not quite so heavy and strong for underwear as 
muslin. It is woven a yard wide. 

is a thin material. Look at it. Sometimes 
it, too, is used for underwear. Margaret Langley had 
8 Dfaniiy ^ white dimity dress last summer. Dimity is 
, sheer and light, and can be easily recognized 
because of the little cords or ribs. It is not suitable for 
underwear which must have hard usage every day. It 
comes in colors and also with printed designs, which 
are very dainty. Miss Ashley had samples to show 
the girls. It costs from 35 to 75 cents a yard and is 
a yard wide. 

Miss Ashley held up another thin, sheer one without 
cords. Yes, it is a lawn and is a plain weave. It 
comes in colors, too, and in inexpensive 
«. lawn. qualities as well as in finer ones. It is woven 
from 36 to 40 inches wide and costs from 25 cents to 
$1.50 a yard. Do you use it at your home for any 
purpose ? Yes, curtains sometimes, aprons and dresses, 
too. The blue piece which Miss Ashley held up was 
much admired. Lawn is smooth, starched, and pressed 
when one buys it. 

Another piece of plain weave which Miss Ashley 

10 Muu starched. It is used for 

pretty white dresses but is too fine for under- 
wear. It has a Hindoo name, meaning soft, and is 


9. Lawn. 


10. MnU. 
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called mull. Do you recall that cotton was grown and 
used in India long before we had it in America That 
is why our materials so often have Indian names. Mull 
costs from 6o cents to $1.50 a yard and is woven about 
a yard wide. 

Miss Ashley showed one more. It is called cotton 
huckaback or bird’s-eye. Have you ever seen such 
material before ? Yes, it is made into towels, u. cotton 
Here is one in the picture which Mrs. John 
Edwards gave Miss Ashley, last Christmas. 

It is made of all linen huckaback. It comes also in a 
union of cotton and linen and varies in cost according 
to quality, It is woven from 18 to 27 inches wide. 
Sometimes it is sold by the yard or by the piece of 
10 yards, which makes it cost less. 

So many new materials for the aprons and for 
underwear, too ! Who can make a list of them on the 
blackboard ? Who is to mount them on the sample 
cards ? Do you think you can remember the uses of 
each, the name and approximate price and width ? 
Which will you use for your aprons ; which for under- 
wear ; which is the heaviest ; which the lightest and 
daintiest of ' all studied to-day The unbleached 
muslin is very suitable for the apron and costs 15 cents 
a yard. How much will you need ? The apron must 
cover the whole dress for work purposes. 
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Suggestions for Review 

1. Name some cotton materials suitable for the housewifery 
aprons. Which will you use for yours ? Which will be the least 
expensive ? the most ? 

2. Name four materials suitable for underwear. Find samples 
of each and tell the price and width. 

3. Mrs. Edwards wished to make a dainty white dress for 
Dorothy. Which material of those studied do you think she pur- 
chased ? 

Lesson 25 


THE PATTERNS FOR THE APRON ARE STUDIED 

The girls studied the pattern of the apron and learned how to use it. 
Have you ever used a commercial pattern ? Do you know what all the 
marks mean ? Dorothy Vincent thinks they are very puzzling. 

Miss Ashley had several patterns to show the girls 
in the pattern book (Fig. 115). One was the apron 
I The which you have 

style of the Seen in the pic- Ilf 

apron. t^,re of Dorothy '§\\ 

Vincent. It is simple, has M 

long seams for practice l\ i| ft pA\\^«^3>\\ 
in straight stitching, and 
some corners to turn. Miss 

Ashley chose this one. It “S- — The girls consulted the 
f 1 . 1 1 pattern book. 

has kimono sleeves, that 

means the sleeves are cut with the apron all in one piece 
and are not made separately and sewed in. The girls 
had all measured for their aprons by taking the length 


vj 


Fig. 115. — The girls consulted the 
pattern book. 
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from the shoulder at the side of the neck to the floor 
and adding three inches for the hem. As both front 
and back of the apron are cut in one piece without, a 
shoulder seam, twice this length is required. The un- 
bleached muslin chosen by most of the girls was a 
yard wide. That was fortunate for it saved time, 
since they did not have to piece the widths of the apron. 

Let us study the pattern which the girls used. Miss 
Ashley had bought two, and Constance and Dorothy 
had helped her before class to cut a pattern 
just like it for each girl. Did you ever buy a conmer- 
commercial pattern ? Many good magazines 
offer patterns for sale. There are also stores 
or firms which make a business of selling only patterns. 
Some patterns are better than others. The 
simplest are usually the best where the figure 
and its proportions have been kept in mind. 

Did you ever try to make a pattern all by yourself ? 
Try to do so. When Miss Ashley was a little girl she 
made many doll’s clothes. She brought some to school 
one day to show the girls. She never had a pattern. 
How do you suppose she managed ? She used to pin 
the paper on her doll’s body and cut all around just as 
the picture shows Dorothy cutting one for Natalie. 
She made a good curve at the neck and armhole, 
and a slanting cut under the arm to allow for fullness 
at the bottom of the garment. Dorothy thought that 
commercial patterns were very puzzling ; do you ? I 
am sure you will not after we have studied them. 
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Try to cut some patterns for sister’s dolls or for sister ; 
it is good fun. Dressmakers often make patterns in 
this way and do not have to send to the store for any 
(Fig. 1 16). 

Patterns are bought by measure or by age, a skirt 
or nightdress or drawers may be ordered for age 14 
a How to ^ ®Lirt waist for 34-inch bust measure, 

order pat- Other measures are sometimes given on the 

tcnii* 

pattern, too ; as a 
dress skirt may give the 
length of skirt, waist meas- 
ure, and measure around 
the hips. Patterns for chil- 
dren and young girls are 
nearly always bought ac- 
cording to age. If girls are 
large or small for their age 
this must be remembered in 
ordering the pattern. Miss Fig. 1 16. -Did you ever make pat- 
Ashlev had a 12-vear size and y°“ “ 

, r , little girl? 

also a 14-year in the apron 

pattern ; so all in the class were pleased and fitted. 

Miss Ashley had removed the pattern from the 
envelope and had pinned the pieces on the burlap 
s The et ^Le blackboard for the girls to 

tern is study. Let us look at the pieces on the screen, 
studied. many are there? 

Miss Ashley asked Julia Oakes to stand before the 
class while Edith Potter held the pieces of the pattern 
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up to her (Fig, 117). Yes, the large piece is the apron 
width. One small piece is for the pocket. The long, 
straight piece is for a belt. Is it long enough .? No, 
it is only half large enough for Edith’s waist. \\*^1 
the apron cover her ? No, only half of her dress and 
arm from shoulder to 
floor and no back portion. 

Two more pieces are in- 
cluded. Yes, one fits the 
neck, and the other the 
bottom of the sleeve as a 
facing for the trimming. 

Are they large enough for 
the whole neck or whole 
sleeve f No, only half 
is given. Did you know 
that patterns are made 
in that way, giving only 
half a front or half a belt ? 

The pieces must be cut 
double because you wish trying the pattern, 

to have the apron front or 

belt or neck trimming all in one piece. Have you 
learned to do this ? It is easy if you know the 
secret. Would you like to understand this ? The 
pattern must be pinned on a folded or doubled edge of 
cloth instead of on a single one. Constance looked at the 
directions on the pattern, and read them and consulted 
the perforations. Do you know what they are ? Hold 
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tl\e pattern to the light. Do you see the little holes or 
perforations? How queerly they are arranged, some 
in straight rows and others in groups ! Dorothy 
thought it was most puzzling. The description of the 
pattern tells about this secret. Let us learn to-day 
these two things, about patterns — 

1. When to place the half piece of pattern on a 
folded^^^ so as to cut the portion in one piece in- 
st^a^ of in half a piece like the pattern. 

2. How to discover which part of the pattern is to 
be placed on the warp threads of the cloth. 

Your directions on the pattern may say that the 
long line of single perforations is to be placed ^on 
( 1 ) For warp threads. Can you do that wheil 

itocing on you lay the pattern and cut ? Do you see 
the long line of single perforations on the apron 
pattern ? They mean that the slant of the pattern must 
be so arranged that the holes lie exactly on the warp 
threads, so you will have to find the warp and lay the 
piece carefully (Fig. ii8). 

The directions may say the group of three perforations 
or holes at the edge of a piece means that that edge 
is to be placed on a straight folded edge of 
cloth. Yes, the belt will then be long enough 
on a folded to go around Edith, and the trimming for facing 
will be all in one. The apron will cover the 
dress because this direction of placing the perforations 
on the straight folded edge has been followed and the 
piece cut, through two thicknesses of doth, all in one. 
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Isn’t this interesting and just like a puzzle ? Miss 
Ashley said she had known girls who forgot and placed 
the three dots on a single selvedge edge. What do 

you suppose happened then ? 

It is wise in using any pattern 
to study all the pieces first, as the 
girls did. The parts are (3) ^t^d, 
often numbered. Can «»**»«:«• 
you see how ? The description 
which goes with the pattern will 
tell the name of each piece. You 
know now that often only half a 
portion is given and what must 
be done when that occurs. It is 
wise, too, after learning the name 
of each piece, to hold it in place 
On the person to see if it is too 
large or too small. It will also 
help you to understand better 
about the cutting. Sometimes it 
is necessary to add to the length 
or to shorten the pattern or to 
change it in some other way, as we 
shall study later. Some patterns 
allow for seams, others do not. Always notice what 
the directions say. What difference will this make 
when you begin to cut ? 

The girls held their patterns up to each other and 
decided what should be done in regard to adding to 



Fig. 1 18. — Laying the apron 
pattern on the cloth. 
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the length or shortening it. Now all understood the 
parts and were ready to cut. Half the class was practic- 
ing at the machines. All the tables were in use. ^ Miss 
Ashley had very convenient boards for cutting placed 
on hinges just under the blackboards. They could be 
let down out of the wa^ when not in use (Fig. 119). 

Miss Ashley said that in 
nutting out one must study 
the economical use 
ting out the of the cloth, and 
aprous. obey all the 

directions for placing the 
pattern on the doubled fold 
or with the warp threads. 

The cloth was folded in 
half selvedge to selvedge 
and the triple perforations 
were placed on the length- 
wise fold. Why? The trim- 
ming for facing was also laid 
on a lengthwise fold of the 
coral galatea and the belt laid on a crosswise fold. 
Why do you' suppose this was done ? The pocket was 
laid economically on the piece left under the arm of 
the apron at the narrowest part of the width. 
Some girls had to allow extra in length or for a 
extra length hem and SO made a light pencil mark three or 
four inches below the pattern in placing it, in 
order to remember to cut longer in length than the 



Fig. 1 19. — The convenient cutting 
boards which Miss Ashley had ar- 
ranged on hinges below the black- 
boards. 
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pattern. Some had to fold the pattern in placing so as 
not to cut too long and waste cloth. If seams must be 
allowed, how far from the edge of the pattern should 
one cut ? One must remember so many things in cut- 
ting ! In placing a pattern always remember that as 
a rule the widest part of the pattern should be placed 
at the end of the cloth. This will be found most eco- 
nomical. The girls placed about six or eight pins in 
each .part of the apron front and back. 

Miss Ashley looked before they cut, to see that all 
were correct, and then showed them how to hold the 
shears to cut to best advantage. She gripped j carefui 
them firmly and took long, sharp cuts the 
whole length of the shears and close to the edge of the 
pattern, as seams were allowed. What do you suppose 
the tiny notches at the edge of the pattern are ? Those 
help one in putting the garment together. Do not cut 
them, but mark with a pencil. Sometimes girls forget 
and cut out very large notches and spoil the garment. 
On the dark cloth the pencil marks or chalk will answer. 

The girls then cut very carefully and followed Miss 
Ashley’s directions by folding all the small pieces left 
and rolling them in a neat roll, to be placed in their 
workbags. The pieces will be needed for the caps. 
One should always save the scraps of material left from 
garments. Very often they may be needed for repair- 
ing, or as happened with the aprons, pieces left from 
other garments were utilized for trimmings. A drawer 
for pieces or a scrap bag is always useful. 
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Suggestions for Review 

1. Select a pattern from the pile on your teacher’s desk. Open 
it, and tell what the perforations mean. 

2. Give some suggestions for using the same pattern and 
cutting most economically. 

3. Try to cut an apron pattern for your sister’s doll. Then 
cut the apron from it, remembering the perforations. 

Tell what you would ask for if buying a shirt waist pattern 
for'3rourself ; a dress for Constance Moore’s sister, who is 12 years 

old. 


Lesson 26 

THE girls thread AND USE THE MACHINES IN MAKING THE APRONS 

Miss Ashley gave the girls some general directions for threading and 
running the machines. You vv^ill wish to know these, too, no matter what 
you expect to make, or the kind of machine you have. General rules 
apply to all. The girls begin to sew their aprons. 

Do you know how many different makes of sewing 
machines there are on the market ? The one invented 
j by Mr. Howe has furnished the principles of 

sewing ma- construction for all since. Can you name 
some ? Margaret Langley had a Domestic 
at her home, Dorothy a Singer, and some of the girls 
the New Home, or Willcox and Gibbs. A 
*■ book of directions for threading it comes 
with every machine. There are a number of im- 
portant points to remember in threading any ma- 
chine. Try to think of these while studying the 
book. You will not find the directions difficult if you 
remember these general rules. 



THREADING THE MACHINE aii 

Points about Threading the Machine 

1. Put the spool on the spool holder. 

2. Try to locate all the holes and eyes through 

which the thread must pass. The book of ^ 
directions will help you. r^eefor 

3. Find the tension and be sure that the 
thread passes between the tension plates and pulls 
evenly. 

4. Thread the needle, which is in the needle bar, 
left to right, towards the wheel. 

5. Find the shuttle, if it is a double thread machine, 
and learn to thread it You may have to ask your 
teacher or mother to show you how. 

6. Learn to put the shuttle back in the shuttle race. 

7. Both threads on the two thread machine should 
be on the top before beginning to stitch. Hold the 
upper thread, which was passed through the needle ; 
turn the wheel. The upper thread if held will catch 
the under thread and bring it up through the tiny hole 
in the needle plate. 

8. Begin to practice stitching after all is threaded 
correctly. If you have not learned to treadle evenly 
your thread will break. 

Remember these things while stitching : 

1. Treadle evenly. 

2. Turn the wheel in the proper direction ^ 

so that the thread will not break. . 

3. Do not pull or push the material with 
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your left hand. Let it lie on the table of the machine 
under the left hand and pass it on lightly. 

4. Practice stitching parallel rows. Make good 
square corners. Use some scraps of cloth for practice, 
both at school and at home. 

5. In order to turn the corners evenly, have the 
needle down in the cloth. Raise the presser foot and 
turn the cloth. Put the foot down and continue. 

Some of the Richards School girls cut out and basted 
part of their aprons while others practiced at the ma- 
chines. Miss Ashley planned so that half of the class 
practiced during the first half of the lesson time, and 
the other the last half. Those who could practiced 
at home and received credit when they had demon- 
strated their ability. 

1. The first thing the girls did was to baste and 
stitch in place the trimming for bottom of sleeves 
n. Maifitig and neck. It was laid flat on the wrong 
the apron, side of the apron and a seam of j inch 
basted. Those who stitched well were permitted to 
stitch these seams and to remove the bastings. The 

trimming was then turned to the right side 
and the edges turned under J inch and basted 
facings are very neatly with small stitches. Then the 

sowed. , 

girls stitched at the very edge of the trim- 
ming to make a neat finish. 

2. The long seams of the apron under the arm were 
basted and stitched. A French seam was made. Do 
you know how ? It is sewed twice because it makes 
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a very neat finish and prevents raveling. A plain 
seam is sewed only once and the edges are over- 
casted to prevent raveling. The French*seam ^ 
is basted on the right side of the apron seams are 
or garment, not on the wrong as we have 



■c: 



Fig. 120. — The French seam. 

{A) First sewing, on the right side. {B) Second sewing, on the wrong side. 

done. Then the seam is sewed close to the bast- 
ing stitches. The girls used the machine with great 
care to keep straight lines. The French seam (Fig. 
120) is used on handmade garments very often, 
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and then the first sewing is a row of tiny running 
stitches close to the basting. After the first sewing 
by machine or hand, the bastings should be removed 
and the edges trimmed to a inch seam. The girls 
did this very carefully. Then the apron or garment 
was turned to the wrong side and the seams pressed 
or pinched so that the sewing of the seam was exactly 
on top of the fold as it was pressed. Then the girls 
basted another seam of J inch and stitched it neatly 
by machine, keeping exactly J inch all the way. Both 
under arm seams of the apron were so finished and great 
care taken to have a good curve under the arm of the 
kimono sleeve. When this French seam is made on 
dainty underwear, the second sewing is made (Fig. 120) 
with two running stitches and a backstitch such as you 
used on your bags. 

3. The girls then turned i inch hems to finish 

both sides of the backs of the aprons. The first 
s. The turning to the wrong side was | of an inch 
j^ron hecks second, I inch. They basted and 

hemmed, stitched thcse very neatly. 

4. The hems at the bottom were next turned to the 

wrong side. The first turn was J inch, the second 
^ allowance was of 

bottom 3 inches for hem. 

hems are . , , 

tamed with 1 he girls usecl a 

* gauge (Fig. 121) 

for turning the hem. The ^ 1. ^ ■ 1 j 

. , , Fig. 121. — The gauge which the girls used 

picture shows what a in turning their hems. 
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gauge is like. They were made of cardboard and 
helped the girls to keep the deep hems exactly even. 
The girls were particular to place the seams on the 
seams as they turned and pinned, and to allow soitte 
tiny plaits as they basted the hem in place. Can you 
tell why this was necessary ? 

5. The edges of the belt were turned in j inch on 
both sides as well as both ends, and folded and basted 
together. The belt was then stitched all , .jj,g 
around the edges. It was sewed in place at **“«•*• 
the hem of the apron back at the waistline, and a button- 
hole and button were placed at the front of the belt 
where it crossed. 

6. Three buttonholes were made in the upper part 
of the apron back. The girls had prac- ^ 

ticed before on their workbags. (See page fastenings 

^ ^ v at back. 

166.) 

7. The pocket hem was turned, basted, and stitched. 
Then | inch was turned on the other three sides ^ 

and the pocket basted and stitched in place, p®*®*- 
Such lovely work aprons were shown ! Nearly all of 
the girls used the unbleached muslin with coral or blue 
galatea for trimming, but a few used the figured percale 
with white muslin for trimming. The girls had a variety 
of colors as some used for the trimmings pieces left 
from garments which their mothers had at home. 
Natalie Underwood made six aprons by machine at 
home. She sold three to her Aupt Molly and donated 
the others to the Red Cross sale. 
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Suggestions for Review 

1. Practice threading the school machine whenever you have 
a few minutes to spare. If possible, practice at home. 

2 . Practice turning good square corners on mother^s machine 
if you can. Learn to stitch very evenly and straightly. 

3 . Tell how French seams differ from plain seams. Where 
should they be used and why ? 


Lesson 27 

THE GIRLS MAKE CAPS, TOO 

The girls all thought that caps were necessary for use while cleaning. 
Miss Ashley had a simple pattern and taught the girls how to trim them 
with bias facings. 

You will see in the picture the pattern of the cap 
which the girls used (Fig. 122). If you also wish to make 
I The dimensions for the ellipse should 

pattern for be about 12 X 8 inches, or slightly smaller or 
the cap. larger, in cutting. The bias strip for the 

casing for drawing up the 

cap is placed not exactly 

in the center, but towards // \\ 

one end of the elliptical- // _ (j ^ ^ 

shaped piece. (Notice jj jj 

illustration.) Turn the // 

1. M.vine edges of the bias 
the cap. strip in J of an 

inch on both sides and pattern for the cap — 

, beiore it is drawn to fit the head size. 

baste in place on both 

edges, stretching the outer one slightly, and holding in 
the inner one a trifle. Small stitches will help. The 
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ends of the strip should just meet at the center back, 
where they should be turned in j inch and left (a) The 
open so that the casing string can be run in. canng. 

The edge of the cap is faced or bound with a bias 
strip I inch wide. It is basted to the right side and 
sewed with a J inch seam. Then it is turned 
to the wrong side, j inch is turned on the un- bias bind' 
sewed edge, and the bias turned so it just meets 
the stitches. It should then be basted and hemmed by 
hand or machine. 


All will wish to know how to cut the bias strips. It 
is very simple if one knows the secret. You have 


studied about the warp threads, which are 



Fig. 123. — Can you learn to cut bias strips ? 


the strong cuta"p 
ones running 
lengthwise of 
the material. Fold the 
cloth so that the warp 
threads lie exactly on 
the filling threads. The 
fold is a true bias edge. 
Cut through this folded 
edge evenly. Have 
you cut warp or filling 
threads A true bias 
edge, you see, is really 
the diagonal of a square 


or a cut from corner to corner of the square as folded. 
To make i inch strips for bindings and facings or 
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casings, measure at 
right angles to the 
folded edge you have 
cut. Make a dot 
and rule a light line 
which will be i inch 
from the cut edge 
(Fig. 123). Now you 
know how to make 

Fig. 124. — Margaret Langley asked Miss Ijj^S SttioS fot 

Ashley how to sew together the bias strips. . , , , 

trimming. Margaret 
Langley asked how to join bias pieces, as her square of 
cloth was so small, and con- 
sequently her bias strips 
were short. The picture 
will show just how Miss 
Ashley taught her to cross 
the bias strips and sew them 
(Fig. 124). The girls made 
their trimmings of color to 
match their apron trim- 
mings. How pretty and 
neat they will all look as 
they clean the Sunnyside 
apartment! Miss Ashley 
said that one could be neatly 
and appropriately dressed no 
matter what one was doing, ^ 

, ° Fig. llj. — Another easy and attrac- 

and prettily attired, too. . tive pattern for a cap. 
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Suggestions fpr Review 

1. Show mother how you have learned to cut a true bias strip. 

2. Try to join several bias pieces together to make a continuous 
strip. 

3. Make a cap just like this for sister’s doll if you have time. 

4. Another cap pattern is shown in the picture (Fig. 125). 
Perhaps you would prefer to make it. 

Lesson 28 

MAKING A SIMPLE PETTICOAT 

Very near the Sunnyside apartment is an orphanage. Miss Alice, the 
matron in charge, says that some simple petticoats are needed for the little 
girls and asks the Sunnysiders to help. Have you ever made such a 
garment ? Would you like to know how so you can make one for your sister 
or someone else? Simple petticoats are needed also by the American 
Red Cross to send to children of Belgium and France. 

Miss Ashley had the supply of outing flannel and 
gingham which Miss Alice, the matron, had sent over. 
There was also some white muslin to be used ^ 
for the belts. mstenids 

MiSs Ashley had chosen a simple petticoat 
pattern (Fig. 126). The first thing she 
said was that the pattern must be carefully studied 
before being used. She had bought two, one an 8-year 
and the other a lo-year size as Miss Alice n, -u,. 
requested. One pattern was opened. How pattern for 
many pieces were there? One of the small coat is 
girls of the class stood up while Dorothy studied, 
held the pieces of the patteiii where she thought 
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tKey would belong in the skirt. Yes, the straight 
strip is the band. Is it long enough ? We have 
learned that often only half of a portion is given. 
What are the other pieces.? Yes, one is the back por- 
tion. The other piece 



must be the front. Do 
either of these cover all 
of the girl’s skirt ? No, 
only half the front piece 
from the middle front to 
the side and the back 
piece from the side to the 
middle back are given. 
What must be done ■ in 
order to have a front all 
in one piece, or a back 
all in one ? Study the 
directions on the pattern. 
Dorothy read them. Yes, 
the front has the group 

Fig. 126. — The petticoat chosen for the of perforations. ^Vhat 
children at the orphanage. have you learned that 

they mean .? What does the long row of single per- 
forations mean ? Perhaps your patterns are marked 
in some other way. Hold the pattern to the light and 
see. You will all know because you have learned what 
to do in laying the pattern on the cloth. The girls 
studied all the parts carefully. MissAshley said that she 
wished to teach the girls about taking measurements 
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and also how to alter the skirt pattern in case they 
made other skirts at home for members of their families. 
She said that by knowing these things one can judge 
whether a pattern is too large or too small. Knowing 
how to take the measure is also an aid in ordering by mail 

if it is necessary to do so 
(Fig. 127). 

The skirt measures are 
taken from the waistline 
to the floor, at jjj 
the front, back, i^some 
and at the sides 
over the hip. meats. 
Then one deducts from 
this measure the length of 
the skirt from the floor. 

The waist measure for 
girls should not be snug. 
It is taken around the 
smallest part of the waist. 

The bust measure, too, is easy to take. The tapeline 
is passed under the arms and over the fullest part of 
the bust, not too tight a measure. Pass the measure 
to the center of the back, sloping the tape slightly 
upward between the shoulder blades. 

Sometimes one orders a skirt or other pattern and 
finds it to be too long or too short. Miss Ashley told 
the girls how to alter such a pattern. This was because. 
Constance was making a skirt at home and asked the 



Fig. 127. — Did you ever try to take 
measurements ? 
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question. Miss Ashley said that often the good flare 
IV. Some ^ ** spoiled because it is cut off 

i^pie di- and shortened at the bottom. The better way, 
instead of cutting it off at the bottom, is to 
surt pat- make a plait of one inch or more in the middle 
of the pattern, and crease and pin it before lay- 
ing it on the cloth. In this way the good line at the 
1. Tto bottom flare of the skirt is saved. Do you 
know what flare means ? Have you ever 
heard the name of these skirt portions which 
are wider at the bottom than at the top ? Do you 
know why a gore is made that shape ? Try to think 
of the advantages. When one uses a skirt pattern in 
which a plait has been pinned to shorten and preserve 
the good flare, one must be careful to carry the outline 
of the pattern evenly at the place where the fold of 
the plait is made (Fig. 128). 

Another way to lengthen a skirt pattern, besides 
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adding to it at the bottom, is to make a straight cut across 
the middle of the gore from side to side. Paste 
or pin a piece of paper of the extra length de- 
sired between the two pieces of the pattern ^ 
at the cut. This preserves the same flare at 
the bottom and does not increase the width of the 
skirt. 

Miss Ashley told the girls to place the patterns care- 
fully and if necessary to increase or shorten the length 
of the skirt pieces. Half of the class were y 
to make skirts of 24-inch waist and is-inch flie skirt 
length finished, and the others 22-inch waist as 
and 17-inch length finished. The hems were 
to be 3 inches wide finished. How much ma- 
terial do you think the girls needed ? Miss Ashley told 
them to study carefully the economical use of material. 
The outing flannel and gingham were one yard wide. 
By folding the material selvedge to selvedge and placing 
the triple perforations on a fold as directed, the front 
was cut all in one piece. It is a rather circular gore ; 
see the picture of the pattern. Not all gores are of the 
same shape. Do you know why ? Try to find gores 
of various shapes in dresses and other garments. The 
two back gores of the skirt were cut from another 
width. The girls obeyed carefully the directions for 
placing the perforations on the warp, and marked the 
extra allowance for hems. The seams were allowed 
in the pattern. Do you think that the pattern could 
be placed so as to save some length of material ? All 
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the pieces of the pattern were laid on the cloth care- 
fully, on a flat surface, before any cutting was done. 
Alice Alden remembered to place the wide end of the 
gore at the end of the piece of cloth to cut most eco- 
nomically. Miss Ashley had spoken of this when the 
girls were cutting out their aprons. The notches were 
niarked with pencil marks. Sometimes one must use 
chalk or basting thread on dark cloth. The girls cut 
carefully with long, even cuts just at the edges as 
directed. 

The skirts were simple and so were easily made. 
Miss Ashley said that they were to have plain seams, 
overcasted. This is how the girls made them : 
yi. Mak- I. Xhe two back portions were pinned to 
^wco\ts. the front gore, and all the notches matched. 
The gores were even at the top. 

2. The gores were basted together with ^ inch 
seams, beginning at the bottom. Do you know why .? 

3. The seams were basted and stitched on the 
wrong side, and overcasted evenly. (See Fig. 87.) 
The two edges of the seams were overcasted together. 
The back seam at center back was left open 5 inches at 
the top for the placket. 

4. The hem was turned and basted at the bottom, 
the same way the apron hem was turned ; I inch was 
allowed for the first turn, and 3 inches for the 
second. Some girls hemmed this hem by hand, others 
used a decorative stitch to hold it. (See Fig. 140 for 
feather stitch.) 
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5. The placket opening was finished next. On the 
right side of the opening make a ^ inch hem, the first 
turn ^ inch, and the second ^ inch. Turn hems to 
inside of skirt. Baste and hem by hand. On the left 
of the opening the placket was finished with a i inch 
hem, first turning ^ inch, second turning i inch. The 
I inch hem was lapped 
over the half inch and 
stitched across at the 
bottom to hold se- 
curely (Fig. 129). 

6. The skirt was 
then ready for the 
band. 

Cut the band 
according to waist 
measure ; add to it 
I inch for lappings 
and 2 inches for the 
turnings, i inch at 
each end of band. 

Cut band lengthwise 
of the muslin, with the warp threads, and twice the 
desired width finished plus ^ inch for turnings on the 
width. The width of band finished was to be i j inches. 

B. Gather the petticoat J inch from edge, with two 
gathering threads one below the other. Divide the 
skirt in half ; gather from center front to the back at 
right side, and from center front to back at left side. 
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C. Turn in ends of band i inch. Pin the ccntet 
of band to the center front of petticoat, right side 
of band to right side of petticoat. Pin so that the 
edge of the band is even with the gathered edge of 
skirt portion. Pin ends of the band to the gathered 
back portions of the skirt, with ends of band to ends 
of gathers. Turn gathers towards worker, and dis- 
, 'toiibute evenly. There will not be many gathers toward 
the center front. Baste j inch from edge of the band, 
and between the two rows of gathering stitches. Stitch 
by machine. Turn band over to wrong side. Turn in 
i inch. Baste and hem flat by hand or machine. 
Overhand the turned-in ends of the band neatly, and 
make buttonholes in band as desired at front, back, 
and sides if attached to a waist. 

Suggestions for Review 

1. Examine other patterns of skirts or petticoats. Are the 
parts the same shape 

2. What is meant by a gore ? Why are gores of different shape? 

3. Make two skirt patterns for sister’s doll, one with a scant 
flare at the bottom, and the other rather full. Choose one for 
the skirt to be made. 

4. Describe some economical ways of laying the skirt pattern 
on the cloth. 



CHAPTER III 


THE SALE FOR THE RED CROSS 

The girls make some articles for the Red Cross Christmas Sale. 

The girls of the Ellen H, Richards School planned for 
a sale at Christmas time. The money raised was to be 
used for the Red Cross fund. All the girls were on com- 
mittees, some for preparation of cakes and candy, and 
others for decoration and arrangement of tables. Such 
a busy lot of girls ! For several months all had been 
planning and sewing for the sale. The mothers and 
grandmothers, too, had been helping, and the girls 
learned to make many useful articles suitable for 
such a sale or for simple Christmas gifts. Many of the 
things were made from silk scraps or pieces found in 
mother’s or grandmother’s piece bag. The girls of 
the Richards School discovered that giving is great 
fun, especially when one plans a surprise. It is not the 
cost of the gift which counts, but the loving thought 
which one puts into it. Have you ever planned a 
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surprise cake or a pudding, a workbag, an apron, or 
something else for someone you love ? It is into such 
things that we can put loving thought, too. Some- 
times we receive gifts into which no loving thought has 
been put. Have you ever had such a gift ? How much 
happier one feels when the thought is expressed, too. 
Who wrote “The gift without the giver is bare ” Have 
you thought about this in giving gifts or service of any 
kind ? 

Miss Ashley asked the girls to bring some samples or 
any scraps of silk which they had at home, also sug- 
gestions for articles for the sale, or for gifts. Every- 
body desired to help. Some materials had to be bought, 
but Miss Ashley’s pieces and many of those brought in 
by the girls were large enough to be of use. Miss 
Ashley said that they would study also about silk and 
how it is made into cloth and thread. It is a wonderful 
story, and you will wish to know it, too. 

Lesson 29 

THE STORY OF THE BUSY SILKWORM 

Have you ever wondered who made the silk hair ribbon which you wear, 
or your gloves or neckties, or mother’s silk dress ? The story is one which 
you will all wish to hear. Do you know how the tiny worm makes the silk- 
fiber ? We are to study about it to-day. 

j In studying your geography lesson you have 

learned that Japan and China produce more 
silk than any other countries of the world, 
{fflk. Did you ever stop to wonder how? You 
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know that Italy and France and Asia Minor also grow 
silk. These are warm countries. 

Silk is the strongest and most beautiful of all the 
common fibers which we use ; it is also the most 
costly. The tiny worms which are raised in these 
countries work very busily. Each often produces four 
thousand feet of silk in length. Do you know how ? 
The United States does not produce much silk. Can 
you think why ? Perhaps by the time we have finished 
our study you can answer this question. 

Did you ever see a silkworm You have seen cater- 
pillars, I know, and perhaps watched them make their 
cocoons or houses. In the picture you will 
see some silkworms. Once upon a time the 
mothers and fathers of these worms were ' 

lovely moths (Fig. 130). The mother moth 
lays the eggs and cares for them, for she knows 
that the tiny eggs, as small as pinheads, are soon to be 
little worms and will need food. So she lays them on 
the mulberry leaves. Do you know if mulberry trees 




Fig. 130. — The silkworms feed on the mulberry leaves until they are large and 

ready to spin. 
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zit grown in the United States ? The little pinhead eggs 
are very small and must be kept warm in order to turn 
into worms (Fig. 13 1). Do you know how the mother 
hen keeps her eggs warm until the chicks break their 
shells ? The mother moth lays them so that the sun 
can do this and the warmth hatches them. My, what 
tiny worms appear, just like little threads ; but they 
: ' K '•;! eat and eat and grow and grow until they are 
as thick around as your 
thumb and about three 
inches long. All the 
time that the worm is growing, 
or about one month, it is tended 
very carefully, for it will not be 
•strong and well and able to do 
its work of making silk unless it 
is kept very clean and has the 
right kind of food to eat. This 
is true of children and people, too, 
if they are to grow well and do their work. While the 
worms are growing they are watched very carefully 
and their food chopped very fine and prepared so they 
will grow. The Japanese and Chinese girls and men 
do this because labor in those countries is very cheap 
and the worms require good care. 

X wiiea Now the worm when full grown begins his 

boys and girls do when grovm. 
b«ia to The first thing the worm does is to make a 
house called a cogoon. If you live near the 



Fig. 1 3 1.— These eggs like pin- 
heads grow into tiny worms, 
then into large worms. 
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t»uhtTy or have trees in Your town or back yar4, 
see if you can find some cocoons. Miss Ashley 
sent to one of the silk companies of the East for some 
cocoons of the silkworm. The United States govern- 
ment, Department of Agriculture, also sent her some, 
Margaret Langley and Edith Potter, who lived out of 
town a short distance, brought in a large green worm. 
They put it into a box and it spun a cocoon. It was 
the worm of the Luna moth, which soon appeared. 
We find the Luna moths growing wild in the United 
States, but not the mulberry or silkworm. It grows 
wild, though, in some countries. 

This is how the worm makes her house or cocoon. 
§3he begins to spin and throws out tiny threads, one 
from each side of her head. What a wonder- * 

ful thing Nature has taught the worm to do ! the worm 
These tiny threads from the head harden as 
- they come in contact with the air, for they are a jelly- 
like fluid or secretion from the worm’s head. As her 
head is thrown or worked from side to side, these two 
filaments or threads become one, so the worm works 
and throws her head until the house of silk is built of 
these tiny threads glued together in a mass like a piece 
of, parchment paper. The outside of the house is 
covered with the loose fluffy silk by which the worm 
attaches herself to a leaf or branch. The houses of the 
silkworm are white or yellow in color and about i| 
inches long. The worm takes three weeks to make 
this continuous thread which is called her cocoon. 
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Something very wonderful is going on inside the 
cocoon. The worm is changing into a moth like the 
mother or father moth and is getting ready to 
leave the house by eating her way out through the silk 
and flying away. Do you know what happens to the 
long silk thread when the moth eats a hole in the 
cocoon ? Yes, the long, continuous thread is spoiled 
and cut into small lengths. Do you know how this 
is prevented sometimes ? The moths are not allowed to 
come out and break the thread, but are put in a very 
hot place so that they die inside. Then the long 
thread can be taken off the cocoon all in one continuous 
piece. Often the moths are permitted to eat their way 
out, because if they did not and find their mates, there 
would be no eggs laid by the mother moths and no silk 
would be produced (Fig. 131). So the story would not 
begin all over again. The broken cocoons are not 
wasted but are used in a different way, although, the 
silk made from them is not so strong as that from the 
long, continuous pieces. 

The cocoons are reeled or the silk is taken from them. 
This is done by placing them in a basin of hot water to 
^ soften the gummy secretion (Fig. 132). The 

cocoons are ends of four or five cocoons are caught to- 
roded. gether and reeled or wound off. This makes a 
strand of raw silk. Miss Ashley showed the girls some 
cocoons which had been sent to her by a silk manu- 
facturer and which she kept in the exhibit case. 

Have you ever read the story of how the silkworm hap- 
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pened to be used in this way and the long thread of silk 
from the cocoon utilized ? Edith Potter had attended 
a lecture at the Y. W. C. A. which she said was most 
interesting. She repeated the story to her class. 



Fig. 132. — Silk reeling. 


Long ago, in China, about 2700 years before the 
birth of Christ, an empress discovered how to ^ ^he ws- 
use the beautiful fibers of the silkworm. Per- , 

haps she saw the worms spinning and watched the value of 
them. This discovery was very valuable, for worm. 
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it added untold riches to her country. The people of 
China kept this a secret for a long time, but later 
some monks traveling east to India, Constantinople, 
and other places told about the reeling of the silk fiber. 
Since then silk manufacture has grown in importance, 
for its use spread to Greece and Italy and Spain and we 
kno:^ that in the fourteenth century it was very common 
i^, 4 *'*’ance. From France the secret was carried to other 
places. Every year in April the Chinese people have a 
celebration in honor of the wonderful empress who by 
her discovery added so greatly to the wealth of the 
world. 

Do you think you can trace on your wall map this 
journey eastward of silk culture ? Edith Potter did. 
Did she trace as far as the United States, do you think ? 

Miss Ashley had some hanks of raw silk which had 
been sent to her from Japan. As the cocoons are 
wound off on swifts they are made up into 
hanks like worsted. Silk in hanks is sold by 
the pound and costs from $7 to $10. Think 
of how many worms are kept busy spinning to 
make your silk ribbons, ties, and dresses ! It 
takes three thousand silkworms to spin one pound of 
raw silk. Sometimes two or three pounds of raw silk 
are used in making one dress. 

We have studied about two fibers which are used 
for clothing, cotton and silk. Which is more expensive ? 
Cotton is sometimes made to look like silk. This 
process is called mercerization, which means that the 


5. Raw silk 
is reeled 
into hanks 
for shipping 
to other 
countries. 
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cotton is soaked in chemicals and stretched until it 
looks silky. So we know of a useful little animal and 
a valuable plant which give us clothing to wear. Som^ , 
day we shall study how the hanks of raw silk are made 
into silk cloth. 

Suggestions for Review 

1. Write a story of the life of the silkworm from the tiny 
egg to the mother moth who lays more tiny eggs. 

2. Tell about the reeling of the silk into hanks from the cocoons. 

3. Tell mother about the empress who discovered the value 
of the silkworm. 


Lesson 30 

THE GIRLS STUDY THE SILKS BROUGHT IN 

Many lovely silk pieces were brought to school — beautiful colors 
and a great variety. Before making the articles the girls study about 
the many kinds of silks. Do you know the different names ? 

Miss Ashley placed all the pieces on the table for the 
girls to examine (Fig. 133). Such a variety, some were 
soft, some stiff, some light, and some heavy, ^ 
and they had so many different names ! There Uads of 
were several samples of the plain one. Yes, its 
name fs taffeta. It is a plain weave and plain appear- 
in color, red, white, and black, and the same on ^ave, 
both sides. However, it is sometimes woven 
with a figure or printed with a figure. Do you 
know the difference ? The next piece Miss Ashley held 
up was a foulard. It had a priijited design. Can you 
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1. Taflfeta. 


S. Foulard. 


see the difference from the taffeta ? Both of these silks 
are used for dresses, and taffeta for linings, 
petticoats, and other purposes. Taffeta costs 
from $1.50 to $3.50 a yard, and is woven 21 inches 

and wider. It is never —r-y 

wise to buy a cheap taf- 
feta, for it will not wear. Miss 
Ashley wore her foulard dress to 
school that day for the girls to see. 

Foulard can be bought for about 
the same price as taffeta and is 
about 24 to 36 inches wide. 

Dorothy Vincent had brought in 
some soft, crinkly looking silks, 
white, black, and light blue pieces 
s. crspe de from dresses made at 
home. Yes, the name is 
crepe de chine. It is used for 
dresses, and the light colors some- 
times for underwear. How soft 
and lustrous it is ! It is woven 22 
inches and wider and co.sts $1.50 up. It can be bought 
sometimes with printed designs. Miss Ashley said that 
she hoped to have a full collection of the most common 
silks mounted for her catalogue box. A committee was 
appointed to take charge of silks. 

The next piece Miss Ashley held up and pinned to 
the screen was smooth and shiny on the right 
side. All the girls knew its name. Yes, satin 


Taffeta 
Foulard 
Crepe de chine 
Satin 

Brocaded satin 

China silk 

Pongee 

Moire 

Chiffon 

Velvet 

Plush 


Fig. 133. — The names of 
some of the silks the girls 
learned about. 


4. Satin. 
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is correct. Do you know that that is also the name of the 
weave It is woven in such a way that most of the 
filling thread lies on the right side, that is, it goes over 
several threads and under one. You can try this on 
the school loom. In table or damask linen we have the 
smooth satin weave. Look at a piece of table linen 
and compare the smooth part with the satin. Some 
cottons, too, are woven with the satin weave. Satin is 
sometimes made of a combination of linen and silk or 
cotton and silk. It is then less expensive. The filling 
thread is made of the silk to give the smooth surface 
appearance. Satins cost from $2 to $20 per yard, if 
very beautiful, and are woven from 21 to 54 inches 
wide. Do you know the use of satin .? Yes, it is used 
for linings, dresses, trimmings, fancy boxes, and many 
other useful purposes. 

Miss Ashley pinned up another figured silk which 
looks somewhat like table linen, only it was made of silk. 
It is called brocaded satin. It is used for the 5 Brocaded 
same purposes as plain satin, also for furniture 
coverings and hangings in beautiful rooms. Materials 
with such complicated patterns are made on a loom 
called a Jacquard, as are table damask linens also. This 
loom is able to make very lovely patterns because of its 
wonderful mechanism. The perforated cards above 
the loom effect the pattern. We shall study later 
about it (Fig. 155). 

The soft white piece is China silk. Mrs. Edwards 
sent over a piece left from Dorothy’s bonnet. It is a 
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plain weave. Many China silks are still woven by 

6. cwna in China. A good quality costs $2 

^ per yard and is woven 24 inches wide. It 
is very durable, and is used for dresses, waists, and 
underwear. 

The piece which Miss Ashley showed next' was one 
with which the girls were well acquainted. Mrs. 

Edwards had a dress made of it ! It also 

7. Pongee. China, and is called pongee. It 

is soft and is ecru in color. It is woven 27 inches wide 
and costs a yard up. This piece was $1.50 per yard. 
The real Chinese pongee is hand woven and is made 
from the cocoons of wild silkworms. 

The next was a piece of Miss Ashley’s 
grandmother’s dress. It was marked 
in a watery pattern. It is 

8. Moir6. moire silk and is used 

for dresses and trimmings. It is ex- 
pensive, for a good piece will cost at 
least $3 per yard and is 22 inches in 
width. The silk is pressed between 
hot rollers which are stamped with a 
pattern to give the watery effect. 

Miss Ashley showed next a piece of 134- — Some of 

the tninming of her grandmother s our great-grand- 

moire gown (Fig. 134). Yes, mothers were made 

9. Velvet ® i ^ ® ^ of heavy moire silk. 

everyone knows, it is called 
velvet. Some velvets are made from all silk and some 
from a mixture of silk and linen or cotton. Silk velvet 
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is expensive and costs $io a yard and often more. 
Some silk velvet can be bought for $4 or $5 a yard. It 
is woven 18-42 inches wide. Do you see the tiny ends^ 
standing up which make it so thick ? Little loops of ' 
filling thread are made in weaving and after weaving 
these are cut to form the little ends or pile. Some car- 
pets are woven in the same way to form a thick pile. 
The warp of the velvet is sometimes cotton or linen. 
There was another thick piece with a longer 
pile than velvet, called plush. There are 
cotton plushes made, too. Grandmother Edwards had 
a winter coat made of plush which she said would never 
wear out. 

Miss Ashley held up her motor veil. Yes, it is silk 
also. It is called chiffon. It is used for other pur- 
poses, too, — dresses, hats, and trimmings. It 
is light and thin and gauzy and made in both “*■ 
plain colors and figures. It is woven 46 inches wide, 
and costs from $2 to $5 per yard. 

The Sunnyside girls were delighted to become 
acquainted with this new family of silks and were 
anxious to study how they are woven from the raw 
silk. The committee in charge mounted and cata- 
logued them very neatly. See how many of these you 
can collect and how many you can add to your school 
piece bag. The Sunnysiders were very fortunate, for 
one of the girls had an uncle who was salesman for a 
large silk company. He gave them some very gener- 
ous samples and a great variety, 
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Suggestions for Review 

1. Hunt in mother’s or grandmother’s piece bag. Try to find 
a sample of each of the materials studied. 

2. Choose one of the materials studied and get all the informa- 
tion possible from the school library books about its manufacture. 

3^, Give some suggestions in relation to buying taffeta. 

Lesson 31 

the girls use the silk scraps 

Miss Ashley and the girls had all brought some articles as suggestions 
for the sale. Many were made of silk and some of other materials. Some 
were decorated with fancy stitches and others were sewed with the plain 
ones. Which one of the articles will you make for Christmas or birthday 
gifts or for your Red Cross school sale ? 

. Would you like to have the directions for some of the 
gifts made ? If you look at the pictures and follow the 
directions carefully, 
you will have no diffi- 
(Fig. 13s). 

Cut two ellipses 

from cardboard, 4 
inches long and about 

JlftsTe! ^ inches at 

scribed. the widest 

^ part. Cut 

two pieces of silk so 
they will be | inch 
larger than the card- 
board all around. About I inch from the edge, with 





Fig. 135. — The method used in covering the 

pincase. 
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double thread, make a row of gathering stitches ; slip 
the cardboard within and draw up the silk arotmd 
the card. Now crisscross with your thread througfi- 
the edges of the material until all is held firmly. 
Cover both cards. Then hold the two together, and 
very neatly overhand with silk thread of a color to 
match. Tiny stitches should be taken. Put in a row 
of pins close together around the edges. A pretty 
decoration can be made by working a design or an 
initial on the silk if it is a plain color. This can be 
done with chain stitch or featherstitch, before the cover 
is put over the cardboard. 

In the picture (Fig. 136) notice the other cases. 
They are made exactly like the pincase, but of circles 
or of pieces of different shape. Cases for doilies can 
be made of two large circles 12 inches in diameter. 
The circles can be tied together with ribbon and the 



Fig. 136. — Several other useful cases made from the covered disks. 


doilies placed to lie flat between. The case for darning 
thread is also very useful. 

This will be easy if you have learned to cover the 
ellipses well and to overhand neatly, for the case is 
really made of two pincases with a strip of , 
stiff belting sewed between (Fig. 137). Cut 
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tlie ellipses 4 inches long by 2 inches wide just as you 
did for the piricase. Cover neatly with scraps of plain 
silk which match the belting. A yard of belting will 



make three cases. The two inch wide belting makes 
the prettiest case. Hem one end of the belting with 
\ inch hem. At the other end two pieces of flannel are 
placed for a needlecase. Cut the flannel pieces 2X2^ 
inches and 2X2j inches. Blanket stitch the edges 
(Fig. 75). Place these pieces on top of each other and 
at the unhemmed end of the belting. Hem the end 
over them with a j-inch hem to hold securely. Overhand 
the belting neatly to the two side ellipses, leaving 
an opening of inches on top. One yard of satin 
ribbon | inch wide is used to close the case. Pass it 
under the case over the belting and overhand to the 
belting at each end as shown in the picture. TJhis can 
be crossed and tied around the case when traveling. 
The case can be equipped with thimble, bodkin, tiny 
emery, a spool of black silk, a spool of 50 white cotton, 
a few useful buttons, and a paper of 5-10 needles. 
It makes a most useful companion and a very satis* 
factory gift. 
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Miss Ashley prized her workbag, as one of her nieces 
had given it to her for a Christmas gift. Susan was 
twelve years old and had made the bag very s. a • 
neatly (Fig. 138). It was made of a lovely 
piece of pink flowered ribbon, 8 inches wide. One half 
a yard is enough. Perhaps you would like to copy this. ; 
If you wish, instead of ribbon, use a strip of silk 8^ inches 



wide by 14 inches long. Four inches of the half yard of 
ribbon will be used for covering the bottom disks. 

1. Cut two circles of cardboard 3 inches in 
diameter. Cover in the same way as you mtMnf. 
covered the pincase. This is the bottom of the bag. 

2. Seam the two ends of the 14 inch strip together 
with two runs and backstitch (see Fig. 73). Open 
seams flat. Turn along one long edge, inches if sel- 
vedge of ribbon ; if made of silk, make two turns, first 

inch, second i J inches. Baste and hold with feather- 
stitch (see Fig. 140) or chain stitch (sec Fig. 139). 
At seam of bag, open seam carefully J inch on the right 
side for casing hole for ribbon., At the opposite side. 
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work a small buttonhole (see Fig. 138) | inch in length. 
This will be the top of the bag, and the two ribbons 
are to be run through the casing so it will draw up. 

. 3. At the other edge of the 

long strip, fold to the wrong 
. side : first 2 inches of the strip, 

1^1 and then the 2 inches folded 

|| over itself. Baste carefully. 

/I This fold is to form pockets 

on the inside of the bag. 
5 Every 2 inches along length 

* a of strip, mark with a pin ; 

and on the right side of bag, 
1 11 ; ' featherstitch or chain-stitch in 

rows 2 inches deep, to form 
pockets on the inside of the 
strip. 

4. Gather the edge of the 
strip to be sewed to the 
covered disks. Divide gath- 
ers in half. Pin to disk. 
Overhand to disk with close 
stitches on the inside of bag. 

This workbag makes a very 
; 1 useful gift. It can be equipped 

Fig. 139. — The chain stitch. '.u • r ii ^ • 

' With a pair 01 small scissors, 

emery, needles, and spools of silk placed in the pockets. 

The ribbon for drawing up the top is in two pieces, f 

yard in each. Start one piece from one side and run 
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around casing until it comes out at the same place it 
started. Tie in bow. Start other ribbon at opposite 
side, and run it all around casing until it returns to the 
same side it started from. Tie with bow. 

Thegirls all wished to learn the chain stitch or feather- 
stitch for use on the bag and some of the other articles. 
Would you like to learn to make them, too ? ^ 

The featherstitch is very useful for dresses for useful fsn<T 
baby, for underwear, aprons, or decoration on ®*‘“^**- 
bags and other articles. Miss Ashley gave these di- 
rections for making several of the pretty stitches. The 
girls all practiced first on some scraps of old cloth before 
using any of them on their gifts or articles for the sale. 
Here are the directions just as Miss Ashley gave them : 

The chain stitch is easy to learn. Begin with a knot. 
Pass the thread from the under side up. Throw the 
thread so as to make an O (see Fig. 139). Put 
the needle into the hole where thread came 
through and make a stitch about ^ inch long. Hold 
the cloth over the fingers with the thumb on top. The 
needle should be pointed towards the worker, and 
the point of the needle should be brought up through the 
little round O. Care must be taken in pulling the 
thread through to have the loop of thread lying flat 
on the cloth. The length of stitch should be uniform. 
What does uniform mean ? The outline of an initial 
or any drawn design can be followed with this stitch. 

The featherstitch is very beautiful when made small 
and even. It can be varied by making one or two 
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switches on each side of a center line. The length of 
the stitches and the slant always affect the 
feather- appearance. In practicing the featherstitch 
"*****■ draw a pencil line on your cloth as a guide. 
The stitches are slanting and are taken towards this 
line. This stitch is used for decoration in the same 
way as the chain stitch. 

The single featherstitch (Fig. 140). Hold the work • 
over the finger with thumb on top of cloth. Work 
towards you. Start with knot on und^r side of pencil 
line. Draw thread through to right side. Lay thread 
on the pencil line and hold with thumb. To right of 
thread near beginning take a small ^ inch slanting stitch 
towards the line of thread. Draw the needle through 
over the loop of thread. Have it loose and lying flat. 
For the second stitch, hold thread again on the pencil 
mark. Throw thread for next stitch on the left of the 
line. Take slanting stitch towards center line. Draw 
needle up through the loop, which should lie flat. The 
next stitch is taken to the right of the center line di- 
rectly under the stitch above it, and should be the same 
length and slant. The beauty of this stitch depends on 
its evenness. A striped material makes a good practice 
piece. After the stitch is learned, it is easy to make it 
on plain cloth ; but one must then keep constantly in 
mind an imaginary center line. This is a very useful 
stitch for finishing hems instead of using the hemming 
stitch. The featherstitch is often a straight stitch , 
instead of a slanting one. It is taken each side of 
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Fig, 140. — The single featherstitch. Fig. 140. — The double featherstitch. 


the imaginary center line in the same way as the slant- 
ing one, but the needle is pointed straight. 

The outline stitch. This is another easy stitch (Fig. 
141) which every girl should learn. It can be (gj out- 
used instead of the chain or featherstitch as 
decoration. It outlines, or follows, the design, and so 
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gets its name. The stitch is taken on the line and is 
worked from left to right. Care must be taken to have 

the stitches all the same length 
and to throw the thread in one 
direction either away from or 
towards the worker. The 
pretty effect will be spoiled 
if there is a variation. Away 
from the worker makes a neat 
effect. Begin with knot. Draw 
needle to right side on the 
line. Throw thread away from 
worker; take a small back- 
stitch on the line, needle 
pointing towards the worker. 
This will make a long thread 
on the surface and the short 
stitch beneath. The effect 
is much prettier when the 
stitches are taken close to- 
gether. 

Mrs. John Edwards sent 
over her vegetable bag for 
the girls to see. It was made 
of linen and on the outside 
the word “Lettuce” was outlined in blue 
cotton. Mrs. Edwards found it very useful. 
When the lettuce came from the store she washed it 
carefully, dried it, and put it in the vegetable bag to 



Fig. 141. — The outline stitch. 
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cool on the ice. Parsley was also put in a smaller bag 
masked “Parsley.” These vegetables were kept fresh> 
cool, and crisp, as they should be served, and did nou 
scatter about the ice box (Fig. 142). This is how the 
bag is made : 

A piece of rather heavy white linen or cotton duck or 
galatea will do. Perhaps some of the girls will have 
pieces left. Cut 36 
inches long X 10 inches 
wide. Fold and crease. 

On one side write the 
word lettuce and outline 
according to directions, 
page 248 (Fig. 141). 

Seam the bag with 
French seams (Fig. 120). Turn hem at top, 2^ inches 
deep. Run tape through the hem or sew casing f inch 
above hem with running stitches. A tape is run in and 
buttonholes made on the outside of the casing just as the 
girls planned for the workbag (Fig. 138). The tape is rim 
in by opposites, in the same way as for the workbag. 

Which of these things will you choose to make for a 
gift or for the sale 



Fig. 142. — Mrs. Edwards keeps lettuce 
and parsley in this clean way. 


Suggestions for Review 

1. Bring to school other suggestions for gifts. 

2. Describe in writing how to make the article you suggest. 




•as^So 
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Lesson 32 

THE GIRLS LEARN TO USE SOME NEW STITCHES 

Plans are made to have a utility table of useful household articles. 

girls learn to make some and also some new stitches. Would you like 
to learn them, too ? 

Miss Ashley had some hemstitched towels, also a 
lovely table scarf with hemstitched ends. In the 
I Two picture you will see how they were made 
useful new (Fig. 143)’ There 
stitches, ^ small trav- 

eling case of huckaback linen 
to hold wash cloths of cheese- 
cloth which Mrs. Edwards 
sent in for all to see. This was 
very useful and some of the 
girls decided to make it. 

Miss Ashley taught them the 
two new stitches which appear 
on these articles, and then the 
girls chose the article pre- 
ferred. All knew how to make 
the cross-stitch. This is how the hemstitch and the 
catch stitch are made. 

Do you know the difference between the hemstitch 
and the hemming stitch ? They are both used at the 
1. Thehem- of the hem to hold it in place. Sometimes 
■tit*. the hemstitch is used in other places, too. I| 
is necessary to draw out some of the threads of the cloth 



Fig. 143. — One of Miss Ashley’s 
hemstitched towels. 
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before the stitch can be made. For the hemstitched 
towels or scarf measure for the hem from the raw 


edge, twice the width of the 
finished hem desired, plus one 
turning of J inch. How much, 
then, will you measure for a 
hem I inch when finished ? At 
the point measured, place a 
pin. Draw out three or four 
of the filling threads very care- 
fully. Be sure to pull out the 
whole thread all the way across 
when it breaks. Remember 
how the filling thread passes 
at the selvedge and remove 
it there as it turns. 

Then baste the hem very 
carefully, turning to wrong 
side. Baste close to first 
drawn thread. Hold work 
over fingers of left hand in 
vertical position. Place needle 
in edge of hem, and draw 
thread without- a knot under 



the edge of hem just exactly 144-— The hemstitch is used 

® ^ ^ where threads have been drawn. 

as plain hemming is started 

(Fig. 144). Throw thread away from the worker, 
take up a bundle of the threads by passing the 
needle under them and pointing it towards the 
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worker along the edge of the hem. Again pass the 
needle under the same bundle of threads, but this 
time pass the needle through the under cloth and 
also through the edge of the turned hem, just be- 
yond the bundle. This stitch should come between 
two bundles of thread. Make the next stitch by taking 
up a second bundle of threads. At first one should 
count the number of threads so as to have the bundles 
uniform, but with practice this is not necessary. As 
a rule, the coarser the material, the fewer the number of 
threads taken up. This is a simple way of hemstitching 
although^here are other ways. Double hemstitching 
like Miss Ashley’s scarf is made by hemstitching the 
other or opposite side of the hem, taking up the same 
bundles. Dorothy Vincent said that she had always 
. called the hemstitching the hemming stitch. She will 
not do so again ; will you 

The other new stitch is called the catch stitch or 
herringbone stitch and was used on the wash cloths in 
Miss Ashley’s case. She explained how it can 
catch or be made. It is a stitch which can be used for 
decoration or for catching the edges of a seam 
or hem. Mrs. Edwards used it on the flannel 
jjetticoats which she made for baby Dorothy. After 
the plain seam is sewed and opened flat, the edges are 
caught with the loose catch stitch. It is really a flannel 
stitch although used for decoration, too. As the flannel 
shrinks a little in washing the loose stitch allows for 
this and holds the raw edge of the hem flat. Flannel 
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hems do not have two turnings as the material fs so 
thick. Miss Ashley had one of baby Dorothy’s petti^ 
coats to show the class. This is how the catch stitch 
is made. It is sometimes called the herringbone stitch. 
Can you guess why ? 

The stitch is made from left to right. We can use a 
pencil mark for a guide on the practice piece of cloth. 
We shall use the stitch on the right side. It resembles 
cross-stitch. It is really a series of backstitches 
placed alternately above and below the guide line. 
The spaces between stitches should be the same and 



the stitches below the guide line opposite the spaces 
above. This causes the thread to slant and makes the 
cross, as it is worked from left to right (Fig. 145). To 
start draw needle to right side about | inch below the 
guideline. The first backstitch is taken J inch above 
the line. This will make the slanting line as the stitch 
is i inch beyond the starting placed The second stitch 
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is taken below the line; and the directions as above 
are followed so that stitches come opposite the Spaces, 
above and below. In finishing an old thread, take two 
or three small stitches on wrong side. In beginning a 
new thread, draw up as at the start, so as to form the 
correct cross on the right side. 

Ojnstance Moore made the case for the wash cloths 
for a surprise Christmas gift for Miss Ashley, who ex- 
n The pccted to take a trip to Canada at Christmas 

traveling time. This is how the case was made. A 

case. huckaback linen 12x4 inches was used. 

A hem i inch in width was hemstitched at one of the 

4 inch ends. The other three sides were hemmed 
with a hem | inch wide finished. Then the strip was 
folded to form an envelope, with the hemstitched edge 
as the fly of the envelope ; and the hemmed edges were 
overhanded to form the pocket. Miss Ashley’s initials, 
R. E. A., were worked by Constance in the center J list 

above the line of hem- 
stitching (Fig. 146). She 
used a D. M. C. cotton of 
old blue color for this. 
The wash cloths to carry* 
in the pocket were made 
of cheesecloth worked with 
the same color thread ds 
the initials. The cloths 
were 12 inches square when finished, or cut 14 indies 
square. A half-inch hem was turned all around thiS 



Fig. 146. — The traveling case for wash 
cloths. 
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square and the hems held with the catch stitch for 
d^oration. What do you suppose Constance did ^ 
She wrapped her surprise gift 
very carefuify and neatly in 
white tissue paper and fas- 
tened it with some Christmas 
seals. Then she stuck a piece 
of holly in the corner to give 
the package a festive appear- 
ance (Fig. 147). We know 
Miss Ashley was delighted. 

Wouldn’t you be to have such 
a thoughtful gift if you were 
preparing for a journey ? 

Miss Ashley had some dainty doilies and a center- 
piece to show the girls. They were made of fine white 
linen and the only decoration was a scallop 
of white D..M. C. cotton around the edges, domes aad 
Miss Ashley told the girls -that they all knew 
how to make the stitch, for it was simply the scaUoped 
blanket stitch made close together to form the 
scalloped edge (Fig. 148). The stitches are taken the 
depth indicated so as to cover the two lines of the marked 
scallop. The linen can be cut in circles to fit the size 
of the plates and the scalloped edges marked with a 
spool. Doilies are e'asily laundered and save heavy 
washing. Mrs. Edwards used them nearly all the time. 
A hare wooden table kept clean apd well oiled is very 
attractive set with them (Fig. I49)| 



Fig. 147. — The Christmas pack- 
age for Miss Ashley. 
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Pincushion tops, bureau covers, table covers, tray 
covers, and many articles for personal wear can be 
decorated with this useful stitch. 



Fig. 148. — The scalloped edge is easily made if one follows this illustration. 


The Sunnyside girls made some of the articles by 
machine. There were laundry bags, shoe bags, work- 



Fig. 149. — Mrs. Edwards used doilies a great deal. They save laundering. 


bags of various kinds. There were aprons, too, for many 
purposes, some of which were made by hand, — aprons 
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for sewing, for cleaning, for cooking, for serving, such 
a variety, all for the utility table. Perhaps you would 
like to know how to make a workbag and also one of 
the sewing aprons by machine ! Here are the descrip- 
tions : 

I. Cretonne folding workbag (Fig. 150). This is 
made of two pieces of cretonne cut I9§ inches long 
i6|^ inches at the widest part. Cut elliptical ^ 
in shape. Turn neatly one turning of | inch other ar- 
all around both pieces and baste separately. a^t^“4we 
A plain color to correspond with one of the — awork- 
tretonne shades can be used for the lining piece. 

Divide the crosswise space of the lining into sectfons as 
shown in the diagram and crease. These sections will 



be five in number and the lines creased 3 inches’ 
apart, leaving a space each end of 2 inches. Place the 
two ellipses, bag and lining, together. Baste carefully on 
creased lines of sections and stitch by machine six lines 
of stitching 7 inches each in length. Five pieces of card- 
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Loard are to be cut and slipped into the five spaces, formed 
by the six lines of stitching. Cut the cardboards 
7 inches .long X 2^ inches wide. After these are slipped 
in place, put the turned basted edges of the bag and 
lining together and baste. Put two rows of stitching 
all around the edge, one on the very edge and the 
second | of an inch from the first. The bag can be 
folded flat in traveling. To draw up while in use 
sew 9 brass rings or rings crocheted with same color at 
each end about 2 inches apart, and following outline 
of bag. Place as shown in the diagram. This is a very 
useful bag and is easily made by machine. Slip two 
cords or ribbons through the rings for drawing up. 
Start one each way as in 
sewing bag. 

2. Sewing apron of dim- 
ity or madras trimmed 
with Hamburg edging 
f (Fig. I si). 

a. Cut pattern shape 
of diagram. Make pat- 
tern 23 inches 

a^-oT the cen- 

io be made ter from bottom 
« of band to mid- 
dle point. The apron with 

widest part of the apron 

is 27 inches. The length from band to other points 
is 20 inches. The length of the sides of the apron is 
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17 inches. Cut pattern to form these three points. 
The apron has three pockets. Notice shape in diagram 
of the pieces forming them. Cut one similar in shape! 

b. Trimming the apron. 

First trim the top edge of the pocket piece. A 
narrow turning of J inch is made towards the wrong 
side along the shaped top edge of the pocket piece. 
The narrow |-inch Hamburg edging is turned J inch to 
the right side along its raw edge. Place the turned edge 
of the dimity on the turned edge of the edging so that 
they overlap. Miter evenly at the turns. Baste and 
stitch with two rows of stitching to hold all edges neatly. 

Baste the pocket in place on the apron. Turn the 
apron edges all around except top to wrong side J inch. 
This will be double in some places on account of the 
pocket. Turn edges of Hamburg trimming J inch to 
right side, overlap apron edges, and stitch twice in the 
same way as explained for the pocket. Place two rows 
of stitching so as to divide the pocket in three sections. 

c. The band and strings. 

Make the strings of dimity f of a yard long and 3 or 4 
inches wide. Make narrow hems of ^ inch along edges ; 
baste and stitch. Hem the ends with i-inch hems. 
Plait the other ends to fit width of band. Cut band the 
length of width of top of apron, plus 2 inches for turn- 
ings. Put on in same way as petticoat band (page 225), 
turning to wrong side. Slip the apron strings inside the 
band as it is turned to the wrong side, before it is 
basted and stitched at the bottona and ends. 
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Suggestions for Review 

1. Bring one article to school for a suggestion for a Red Cross 
fair or gift. Bring a picture if you haven’t an article to show. 

2. Estimate cost and amount of material necessary for the 
article suggested, 

3. Draw on the blackboard the sketches of the new stitches 
learned. Tell where you would use them. 


Lesson 33 

THE VISITING SUPERINTENDENT TELLS HOW SILK IS MADE INTO 

CLOTH 

One day at the Ellen H. Richards School the district superintendent, 
Mr. Fletcher, was present at the opening exercises. The subject which 
the girls in charge of the exercises had for discussion that morning was 
silk, and how to purchase it intelligently. The superintendent was so 
interested that he told the girls of his trip recently through one of the great 
silk factories. Would you like to know what he said ? 

Most of the silk factories of the United States are in 
New Jersey, Connecticut, New York, and Pennsylvania ; 

in fact our country leads in the manufacture of 
man* and uses more raw silk than any other 

facturein country in the world. France is next in pro- 

A^merica » ^ 

ducing very beautiful materials. We raise 
very little silk in the United States. Do you know 
why? People have tried to raise silkworms here. 
This was done as early as 1624, in Virginia, but the 
experiment was a failure because of the high cost of 
labor. Have you heard that in 1747 the governor of 
Connecticut, who was interested in silk culture, ex- 
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perimented on his place and produced silk which was 
used for his coat and silk stockings? Silk manufac- 
turing in America has become a great industry. We 
use 85 per cent of the silk manufactured here ; and you 
will see that we have some to export, too. 

What a wonderful little fiber silk is ! Have you in 
I rtro 1 studying about 1. xh* ^ 

w ff\?\ under the micro- “°p*- 

w\ k\ IaIi scope (Fig. 152) ? What 

m \A\ notice ? How 

\i wonderfully strong it is 

yl and how beautiful it looks 

I \m\ in the reeled hanks ready 

\\\V\ for the manufacturer to 

II \nlll i^^^ke into cloth or thread 

WlW l I of various kinds ! 

Fig. 152. — Have you ever seen silk Xhis is what Mr. 

fibers magnified ? Flctcher, the district su- 

perintendent, saw when he visited the Connecticut silk 
factory. The first room contained great bales of silk 
weighing 100 or 150 pounds each, not so large, ^ ^ 
you see, as a bale of cotton. There were many rietchM de- 
hanks or skeins in each bale, tied up in bundles of 

of five or ten. A man called a throwster took ^ 

facture seen 

the hanks and soaked them in warm water, the tec- 
dried them, and placed the silk on swifts or 
reels for winding. Silk throwing means just this : soak- 
ing to remove the gummy secretion which makes silk 
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(a) aik 
41no«liic. 


in the skeins and winding the silk from the skeins 
to the spools. In one skein there are from 
75,000 to 200,000 yards of silk. The ends 
are taken from the skeins on the reels and wound 
on spools. The large spools are then placed in a 
machine which cleans and twists two of the spool 
threads together to form one and winds this one on 
other large spools (Fig. 153). This twisted silk is 
called organzine. Did 
fi; The «- you ever hear 
genzine or queer name 

pared. before ? It is the 
name of the silk thread 
used in the loom for the 
warp. The warp threads 
must be strong, you 
know. Why are twisted 
threads stronger ? The 
silk is so perfect that it 
does not have to be pre- 
pared as much as cotton. Often it is twisted only a 
little for the warp. 

The thread used for the filling has a strange name, 
too. It is called the “tram.” It need not be of so good 
(a) The ^ quality of silk as the strong warp or so 
tramorffli- tightly twisted either. Silk throwing means 
ing ttireed. ^-j^g fi^gj-g ready for weaving, as cotton 

spinning means preparing the cotton yarns of warp and 
filling for weaving. ‘ 



Fig. 153. — Winding raw silk. 
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Silk is sometimes used in the natural color but is often 
dyed. You know how many lovely colors there are ! 
Silk is sometimes dyed after it is woven into (j) ^ik 
cloth, but more often it is dyed in the yarn in 
hanks. This is done by dipping the hanks or skeins in 
great vats of dye. Mr. Fletcher said that many skeins 
can be dyed at once by machinery. They are put on a 
big wheel or drum, and as it turns the skeins are dipped 
in the vat of dye. The aniline dyes, which are coal tar 
products, are used. Did you ever hear before that coal 
could produce such lovely colors ? Some day Mr. 
Fletcher will tell the children of the wonderful things 
which are made from coal tar. When the man at the 
factory dyes the silk, he knows that the gum which was 
soaked out weighed about 25 per cent of the raw silk. 
If he wishes to produce cheap silk and make much money, 
the weight of gum which was lost in soaking will be 
made up by adding tin. The silk is dipped in (d Aduitw- 
bichloride of tin or other chemicals and ab- 
sorbs or takes up the tin until it weighs sometimes 
twice or even four times as much as the boiled-off 
silk. Did you or your mother ever buy tin instead of 
silk ? Sometimes women think they are buying heavy 
silk of a good quality, when they are really getting tin. 
The solution of tin used rots the silk ; and when (a) do ,ou 
the light and air come in contact with it, the 
silk crumbles away. Miss Washburn had a 
petticoat which went to pieces simply hanging in the 
closet. The girls have wondered if the bargain petticoats 
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offered for sale at Smith and Jones’ Department Store 
in Commonwealth City might not be cheap because 
they had been kept a long time and were going to 
pieces ! Sometimes one can see the tiny holes in the 
silk by holding it to the light. Did you know that it 
was necessary to know about how silks are made in 
Order to purchase them intelligently ? 

Dorothy asked how the spools containing the twisted 
otganzine or the tram were used in weaving silk, 
(c) Silk Fletcher said that the spools for the warp 

weaving. placed in racks and many ends taken 

and unwound from the spools to the large drum or 
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wheel (Fig. 154), The warp is prepared on the big 
drum and then rolled from the drum to the warp roller 
which fits in the back of a loom. The threads are then, 

harnessed as the cotton 
threads we studied about 
were harnessed to the 
loom heddles, and finally 
fastened to the cloth roller 
at the front of the loom. 
If plain silks are to be 
woven, the loom used is 
very much like the loom 
for weaving cot- p,^ 
ton cloth (Fig. »««*>«• 
97). When fancy pat- 
terns or designs are de- 
sired the manufacturer 
uses the Jacquard loom. 
This machine weaves 
very beautiful patterns. 
M. Joseph Jacquard, a 
Frenchman, in- 
vented it in we«Tiiig. 
1801. In the picture you 
will see a series of cards cut with tiny holes (Fig. 155). 
The cards control the warp threads and regulate which 
are to be up and which down as the shuttle flies back 
and forth, over and under, producing the beautiful 
materials of silk brocade, or linen damask. Do you 



Fig. 155. — The Jacquard loom weaves 
very beautiful patterns. 
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remember how the harness in Miss Ashley’s loom held 
some threads up while some were down ? Each card 
is cut in a different way, so that the warp threads are 
held correctly each time the shuttle passes in making 
the beautiful patterns. Perhaps some day you may 
be able to yisit a silk factory and see ribbons or silks 
being made. 

The Public Library of Commonwealth City had a 
moving picture of silk culture and manufacture. 
3 Anioving shown shortly after Mr. Fletcher’s 

^^eof talk and Miss Ashley and all the girls went 
is shown at during school hours instead of having a lesson 
of^com^n- at school. They all felt that they understood 
wealth City. ^ factory looked and the wonderful 

things that were done in making raw silk into cloth. 


Suggestions for Review 

1. Look up in your school library the story of silk throwing. 

2. Write a composition about silk manufacture in the United 
States. This can be done after studying the library references 
which your teacher will suggest. 

3. Try to visit a silk mill, if possible, in your section of the 
country. If you cannot, write to one of them for lantern slides, 
moving pictures, or data. They are often glad to furnish infor- 
mation. 

4. Find out all you can about the adulteration of silk. Your 
teacher will tell you where to get the information. 



CHAPTER IV 
MENDING DAYS AT SCHOOL 

Once each month Miss Ashley had mending day at 
the Sunnyside apartment. It was then that the girls 
brought any necessary mending from home and put into 
practice what they had learned at school about car- 
ing for their clothes and repairing the household linens. 
All the mothers agreed that this was a great help, and 
that since Miss Ashley had planned for this, the girls 
had been able to assist with the home mending. Miss 
Ashley gave credit for this work, too, when done at 
home. Perhaps your teacher has made such a plan 
for your school. The girls learned that “a stitch in 
time saves nine,” and that buttons off, or holes in stock- 
ings or other garments, do not look neat. They real- 
ized that a little foresight, too, saved time and iffoney, 
and that this was not only necessary but was true patri- 
otic service. Would you like to know some of the things 
one can do in order to care for one’s clothes so that they 
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will always be neat and attractive in appearance ? Which 
Way do you think Miss Ashley’s clothes looked, neat 
or untidy ? She tried to teach the girls, too, that one 
must conserve material, time, and energy. You will 
wish to learn, for no one wishes to be unattractive 
in appearance or wasteful. In addition, one should 
consider conservation of time and labor as well as raw 
materials. 


Lesson 34 


THE GIRLS LEARN TO DARN 

Miss Ashley told the girls that on the first mending day they might bring 
any garments or household articles with straight tears, which needed to 
be darned. Stockings would be saved for another day. "Have you tom 
your dress or coat with a straight or jagged tear ? This lesson will help 
you to make it look neat as well as to conserve the garment for longer wear. 

Miss Ashley was delighted to think that so many 
different articles had been brought. Dorothy Vincent 
had a straight tear 
in a table cover, 

Marjorie a towel, 

Edith Potter a 
square-cornered tear in her 
coat which she had caught 


1. Many 
kinds of 
tears to be 
darned. 


ZZ9 


on a 


Fig. 156. — The square-cornered tear. 


nail (Fig. 156). It 
was really two straight tears 
joining each other ; that is, 
one tear was across the warp and the other across the fill- 
ing threads. Marjorie’s towel had a straight tear across 
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the warp threads, and Dorothy’s table cover a straight 
tear across the filling threads. How did they know 
which threads were torn ? The selvedge will help one to; 
tell. Look at the tear in your dress and see if you 
can discover whether it is across warp or filling threads. 

Did you know that darning means putting back the 
worn or torn threads ? Hand darning is nothing but the 
running stitch made small and very fine. The pic- 
tures (Figs. 156, 157, 158) will show how to mend the 
four different tears, two straight, a slanting, and a 
square-cornered tear, like the one in Edith 
Potter’s coat. Miss Ashley told the girls 
that in her work basket she always kept a roll **^^"*^ 
of black and a roll of white wash net or bob- 
binet. A piece basted under the torn or worn part 
of an article reenforces the weak place when darned, 
and helps to make it last much longer. The darn 
is made on the right side. Begin without a 
knot and a little beyond the tear for strength. LmT*** 
Fill in with rows of running stitches close to- 
gether. The stitches should extend far enough comwed 
each side of the tear to take in the worn part 
also. In turning at the end of each row, leave a tiny 
loop. Why.? Do not leave a very large one, but 
simply one large enough to allow for stretching and 
pulling in washing. In passing over the threads at 
the torn place, try to make the stitches hold down the 
threads. In finishing extend the rows of ninning 
stitches beyond the tear as at the beginning. A straight 
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warp or a straight woof tear may be mended in this way. 
A square tear is a combination of the two. jAt the 



Fig. 157. — A straight tear may sever warp or woof threads. 


comer there will then be both warp and filling threads 
and a double darn like a weave. 
Can you see from the picture how 
this will look ? The thread should 
match as nearly as possible. Some- 
times horsehair, human hair, or split 
silk thread or No. 150 cotton, makes 
a good darning thread when one does 
not wish the darn to show. Ravel- 
ings of the same cloth are sometimes 
used. The size of the needle will 
depend on the fineness of the cloth 

Fio. 158— The Blaming be darned. No. 8 is right for 
tear cuts both warp and Ordinary darning, 
woof threads. Many of the girls darned straight 

tears at home, too, and Miss Ashley was pleased with 
the results and felt that they had learned to dam well. 
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Miss Ashley said that one should leam to use the 
machine for darning and patching, — especially during 
times when one must save time as well as clothing, j 
One can darn as well as patch by machine and do it 
thoroughly and more quickly. It means practice ; and 
while learning, basting may be necessary; but later 
one may be able to pin the patches in place and do the 
work more quickly. Mrs. Vincent said that she must 
give every moment to the Red Cross work and so does 
the family mending principally by machine. She finds 
that bed linen, underwear, towels, and some table 
linen can be satisfactorily mended in this way. 

Suggestions for Review 

1. Draw a picture of the way the straight tear should be 
darned. 

2. Plan an exhibit of garment darns made by the girls in your 
class. Ask one of the mothers to be the judge. Mrs. Vincent 
judged the darns made by Miss Ashley’s pupils. 

Lesson 35 
DARNING stockings 

Have you ever darned your stockings or baby sister’s ? On stocking 
day at the Sunnyside apartment, Mrs. Edwards sent up some of her 
stockings, also baby Dorothy’s. The girls learned to darn them and 
enjoyed it, too. This lesson tells how they did it. 

Do you know how stocking darning differs from the 
straight tear darning ? Usually there is a hole. Edith 
Potter had a very large one in her stocking. She 
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foi|;ot about a “stitch in time.” It pays to darn while 
the hole is small. The part where there is 
now a hole must be replaced, and Miss Ashley 
^erent told the girls how this 
straight Is done with a small 
tsar dam- piece of weaving over 
and under of warp and 
filling. “ Why couldn’t one place 
a patch under the hole?” Dor- 
othy asked. Think how thick 
and uncomfortable an extra 
thickness would be ; so a woven 
piece of cloth is put in instead 
of a patch. Look at your stock- 
ings. How does the material 
differ from your dress ? 
enc^”’ The stocking is knitted 
toeTMT* material, and the dress 
woven material. The 
knitted material is 
called stockinet. Do you know knitting machine. 

of any other articles of wearing apparel which are made 
of stockinet ? Yes, gloves, mittens, sweaters, under- 
wear. The picture of the knitting machine will give 
you an idea of how they are made. Perhaps some day 
you can visit a knitting factory. 

Did you ever see anyone knit ? Miss Ashley made 
many pairs of stockings for the soldiers overseas. Per- 
haps you did, too. She used four needles and one 
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thread and worked round and round the stocking 
by making tiny loops just as the machine in the fac- 
tory does. How many threads are used in weaving f 
Edith Potter had a stocking to mend in which one of 
the little loops had been caught and it made a little 
ladder or run all the way down the stocking leg. This 
shows how the tiny loops are locked one into the other 
in knitted cloth. In order to stop such a raveling one 
must catch the loop which is torn. 

This is the way Miss Ashley taught the girls to darn 
the holes in their stockings. 

Use a darning needle and single or double darn- 
ing thread, according to the fineness of the stocking. 
Can you thread the big eye by doubling the j, Daming 
end of the thread ? Begin on the wrong side 
without a knot, about j of an inch to the right >»8- 
of the hole. The stitches are the same fine running as 
for the other darning, and the rows made close to- 
gether. Look at the picture (Fig. 160). The dam is 
about diamond-shape when finished. Why ? This 
prevents the strain from coming on any one row 
of loops in the stocking. A tiny loop is left at each 
row in turning, as stockinet is a stretchy mate- 
rial. This darning should mn the same way as the 
loops, up and down the material. Care must be 
taken at the hole. If possible, p^ss the needle through 
the loop at the edge of the hole and extend the thread 
across the hole to the loop opposite, and continue with 
the darning stitch. When the warp is all in there wifi 
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be rows of threads close together’ extending across the 
hole. In fine darning when one wishes to be very par- 
ticular, or when one is darning sweaters or gloves, all 
the loops at the edge of the hole should be carefully 
caught. For everyday stocking darning, one does not 
have time to stop for every loop at the edge of the hole. 



A. Putting in the first thread. B, Weaving in the second thread. 

As we said above, the hole is to be filled in with a 
piece of woven material which we are to make. After 
the warp has all been put in, we must go over part 
of the darn and fill in the cross threads, which are 
woven over and under the warp threads which have 
been put in at the hole. The running stitch is used. 
The sketch (Fig. i6o) shows the portion of the darn 
to be covered with the running stitches and just where 
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the weaving is to be done; you will notice that the 
first row of crosswise running stitches is placed a little 
below the hole, and that the last row extends a little 
above. Why ? In the hole one must go over and under 
the warp, alternately, as one does in weaving. This is 
all done with one thread, which is carried in fine running 
stitches to the hole. It is then passed over and under 
the warp threads and is continued with running stitches 
at the other side of the darn, turned with a tiny loop, 
continued with running stitches, and again passed over 
and under the warp alternately. This is continued 
until the darn is completed. 

Sometimes there are tiny rips in the seams of stock- 
ings. They can be overhanded carefully on the wrong 
side, taking up only the very edges of the seam so as 
not to make a ridge. If the long ladders which some- 
times come in stockings, like Edith Potter’s, are not 
too wide, they can be overhanded together on the wrong 
side ; or, if one has time, they can be darned as a hole. 
As a rule this is a waste of time. A worn place near a 
hole should be included in a darn. Wher» several 
small holes are close together, darn in one large darn. 

Dorothy Vincent’s mother happened to ^ 
come in while the., girls were darning their from Mr*, 
stockings. Edith Potter was having quite a 
hard time darning and exclaimed, “Why will 
stockings ever wear out !” Mrs. Vincent has 
had much experience in buying for her large family, 
and she gave the girls some suggestions. Of course she 
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said, “Watch for holes, and do not let them grow as 
large as Edith Potter’s. Change stockings more often, 
and wear the right one on the left foot the second 
day.” She said that it did not pay to buy cheap or 
very thin stockings at 25 cents a pair. If she paid 35 
cents a pair or, as sometimes, a dollar for two, and cared 
for them when tiny holes appeared, six pairs lasted 
Dorothy for nearly a whole year. Mrs. Vincent said 
that one is not well dressed when stockings Or gar- 
ments of any kind are so thin as to be conspicuous. 
Then, too, very thin stockings do not last any time at 
all. Mrs. Vincent thought the girls were darning very 
well, and said laughingly as she went out, “Now I 
know where to send my weekly mending.” 

Suggestions for Review 

1. Darn an extra stocking at home without your teacher’s help. 
Take it to school for her criticism. 

2. What things are necessary for a well-equipped darning bag ? 

3. What can you do to help mother with the weekly mending ? 

Lesson 36 

PATCHING lengthens THE LIFE OF ARTICLES 

Miss Ashley had a neatly patched work apfon to show the girls. She 
had caught it on the step ladder while cleaning and had torn out a piece. 
It was too large a hole to darn. How then do you think it was repaired ? 
All the girls had articles which needed patching; have you ? 

Miss Ashley said that the girls would learn to make 
the simplest and most useful kind of patch, called the 
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hemmed patch. A patch, you know, is a piece of cloth 
cut larger 'than the worn hole and used to i xhe 
cover the hole. The hemming stitch is used girts leari 
for sewing this simple patch and so it is called 
the hemmed patch because all the rough edges are 
turned under and hemmed flat. It is better 
to patch with material which has been used hemm^ 
than with new. Do you know why? The 
hemmed patch can be used for tablecloths 
and napkins as well as towels, aprons, underwear, and 
other articles. It is a splendid one to use on articles 



to be laundered, for it lies flat and all rough edges are 
hidden. What have you brought to patch ? The 
hemmed patch is always put on the wrong side. 
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Cut a square or oblong piece which will cover the 
hole and extend beyond the worn part! Allow J 
inch extra all around for turnings. Crease 
Like patch diagonally. Find the center of the 

hole of the worn article. Crease the article 
in diagonal lines for a square or oblong, accord- 
ing to shape of place to be patched. Pin patch on 
wrong side so that diagonal creases of patch fall on 



Fig. 162. — The wrong side of the hemmed patch. 

diagonal creases of article. Turn to right side (Figs. 
161, 162). Cut the hole, removing all frayed edges 
until it is a true square or oblong, measuring from the 
center where diagonal creases cross. After cutting 
make a tiny slanting cut from ^ to F inch at each corner 
on the diagonal creases of the article, and turn under 
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these cut ed[ges. Pin and baste carefully. Turn to 
wrong side. Hold to light to see if the patch is the 
same width on all sides of the* hole. Trim if neces- 
sary. Remove pins, flatten, turn edges of the patch 
by opposites and baste. The hemming stitch is then 
used on both the right and wrong sides of the patch 
to hold the edges. This patch is laundered flat and 
is very neat. 

Many of the girls patched their aprons, corset covers, 
or under slips. Miss Ashley said that sometime she 
would devote the mending day to household articles 
and show the girls how to patch quickly by machine. 

Suggestions for Review 

1. Make a picture of the appearance of the hemmed patch on 
the wrong side ; on the right side. 

2. Draw a picture of the hemming stitch which is used in sewing 
the hemmed patch. 

3. Bring to school some articles mended with the hemmed 
patch. Bring your own work if possible. 

4. Bring to school articles mended with other kinds of patches. 


Lesson 37 

CARE OF CLOTHING IN USE 

Miss Ashley says that clothes last much longer if properly cared for. 
Would you like to know the suggestions she gave the Sunnyside girls 

Many of Miss Ashley’s pupils as well as their parents 
often spoke of Miss Ashley’s neatness in appearance. 
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As someone said, she looked as if she had just come out 
of a bandbox and never did any work! Of course 
I. Care of knew that she did, and were eager 

dottdagis to discover her secret and how she managed 
so well. Miss Roberts was another person 
awearweii who looked well dressed and very neat. Her 
salary was not large, but she always seemed 
to have the right things to wear. Mrs. Vincent said 
she was teaching Dorothy to spend wisely and to care 
for her clothing, and was putting into pfactice all the 
excellent ideas which Miss Ashley had given. What do 
you suppose is the secret ? We are to learn, too. Here 
are some of the things which help. 

1. Brushing makes clothing look better and neater. 

2. Pressing a skirt or suit makes it last longer and 

improves its appearance. 

1. Some 3. Being careful with one’s clothes each day 

help in the helps to savc Hiuch time in cleaning and re- 
care of * * 

dothing. pairing. 

4. Spots on clothing look careless and spoil 
a neat appearance. Darning or patching help to in- 
crease the life of a garment if taken in time. A patched 
garment adds to one’s self-respect ; holes or tears are 
not neat. 

5. Care of clothing is a duty when materials are 
scarce and the cost high. 

One day, while the girls were having their mending 
hour at the Sunnyside apartment and finishing their 
patches and darns. Miss Ashley talked with them about 
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caring for their clothes during the day as well as 
during the night. Brushing clothes certainly 
helps to make one look neater in appear- io«ctotuii«< 
ance. In the cities one does not have much kevttia 
room for hanging out one’s clothes as one 
can in the country. One can carry the clothing to 
the roof and air it and hang it out there if there is 
no other way (Fig. 163), It costs 
much time, energy, and money to 
keep clean, especially in the cities 
where there is the city dust and 
smoke to contend with. Miss Ashley 
told the girls to hang their garments 
on a line and beat them with a clothes 
beater, turn the pockets and collars 
and cuffs inside out and brush care- „ , u u- 

fully with a whisk broom, and shake helps to keep clothing 
them free from dust and if possible al- 
low them to hang in the sun until they smelled sweet and 
clean. What does the sunshine do to germs and dust ? 

Another way to keep one’s clothing neat is to pro- 
tect it while in use. Edith Potter had two kinds of 
aprons for use while helping at home — the 
cleaning or bungalow apron, and the small 
white one (like Fig. 151) which she puts on to 
protect her dress front. Mrs. Potter found 
that this saved a great deal. She also planned to re- 
move her street clothes for a house dress while indoors. 
This is a great saving of street clothes. 
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Mrs. Potter also made Edith some covers to protect 
her best clothes, which were not always in use. They 
keep the .dust of the city from spoiling clothing which 
is not worn every day and prolong its life (Fig. 164). 

Edith was careful to follow Miss Ashley’s advice 
about hanging up her clothes on coat or skirt hangers, 
instead of throwing them in a heap at 
night and having them become dusty and 
wrinkled. Some of the girls made splen- 
did hangers of pieces of wood wound 
with newspaper and covered with cheese- 
cloth. They tied a ribbon around the 
center for a hanger. These will answer 
if one cannot afford to buy hangers. 
Nails placed in the closet so as to keep 
^ , the loops of skirt bands extended will 

Fig. 164. — Edith .- i > i i • 

Potter protects answer, too, II one hasn t the skirt 

coverr**** hangers. They can, however, be bought 
for very little. 

Dorothy Vincent always helped her mother in the 
spring to store the winter clothing for the summer, so 
that moths would not destroy it. Much good material 
is wasted and lost because of this lack of care. Dorothy 
read a government bulletin about the clothes moth, and 
she learned that the essential thing is to see that gar- 
..ments are well sunned, brushed, and thoroughly cleansed 
before being put away. Furs, woolen coats, and dresses 
should be brushed and all spots removed. If this is 
well done and no moth eggs are within, it is unneces- 
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sary to use camphor and other moth preventatives. 
Simply seal the well-wrapped packages carefully. If 
moths or eggs are in soiled garments, they will be eaten 
even if camphor and tar paper are used in wrapping. 
In doing up winter clothing always label carefully so the 
garments may be easily found when desired (Fig. 165). 

In the autumn Dorothy and her mother put away 
the summer garments. They were washed and not 
starched, as starch rots them and turns them yellow. 

Making over good 
woolen or other materials 
is a way to save. Often 
mother’s old skirt if 
washed and pressed can 
be used to make a suit or 
coat for John or Mary. 

At the Richards School clothes away to prevent moths from 
, -111 11 • eating them ? 

the girls had a collection 

day, and with the boys’ help secured many old garments 
which had been stored in attics or were no longer of use 
to their owners. They had planned to fumigate, cleanse, 
and rip these for the high school girls to remodel. 

Do you remember, as Edith did after she had 
learned, to air your clothes at night ? This is important 
if one is to be neat. She washed her shields, w other 
too, and hung them to dry, for she knew ^M^eM 
that the odor of perspiration is olfensive to 
others and is not neat. Edith had a great dotung. 
deal of trouble so Miss Ashley told her to wash care- 
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fully each morning with warm water in which a little 
borax had been dissolved. Edith was careful also to 
wash thie yokes of her dresses and her collars for they 
certainly do not look neat if soiled. Here are a few 
more suggestions given for neatness : 

Sew on shoe buttons or other buttons at once when 
loose. 

Let down the hems of last year’s dresses. 

Darn your stockings as soon as you see a hole. 

Patch your dresses and underwear. 

Wear rubbers and keep your shoe leather dry (Fig. 
i66). This saves the shoes from rotting and prevents 

sickness. Wet feet 
cause many serious 
troubles later. If 
® TT jj. your shoes get wet, 

Fig. 166. — Rubbers protect shoes and shoe dry them slowlV- 
trees prolong their life. t , 

Leather can stand 
little heat. Do not dry shoes over a stove or radiator, 
as quick drying rots the leather. 

Have your shoes resoled and heels straightened when 
necessary. It prolongs their use. Run over heels are 
not neat. It costs about 25 cents to have them 
straightened. Perhaps you or your brother can cobble. 
Edith’s brother learned how. Keep shoes on shoe 
trees and well polished. It will prolong their life. It 
pays to have two pairs of shoes and alternate in daily 
use. Good polish or soap paste made of soap and water 
preserves shoes. 
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Pressing lengthens the life of a suit or skirt, as it 
keeps it in shape, and one presents a much neater 
appearance while wearing it as well as helping in con^ 
servation. If care is taken to hang clothing 
properly, less pressing is necessary. One can ^ 
do this at home if one cannot afford to have ^*^^*,° * • 
a tailor do it (Fig. 167). 

The rule is to press on the wrong side unless using 
the steaming process ; then the garment is pressed 
on the right side, but always 
with a dampened cloth over it. 

Wring the cloth dry and place 
it over part of the garment and 
press until nearly dry. After 
steaming all over on the right 
side, turn to the wrong side and 
press dry. Margaret Langley 
pressed her woolen skirt one 
day on the right side without 
a cloth. What do you sup- 
pose happened Silk should 
be pressed with a warm iron, not a hot one. 
dresses should be pressed on the wrong side. 

All spots should be removed before pressing. Girls 
should know how to remove all the common spots like 
sugar, milk, oil, and grease. 

Instead of mending, the girls one day brought some 
garments with spots, and Miss Ashley taught them how 
to remove them. Sometimes if a garment is quite 



Fig. 167. — Pressing helps to 
prolong the life of garments. 


Colored 
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spotted it pays to wash it, especially if it is made of 
(e) Remoy. ^ool, rather than "to try to remove single 
in* spot*, spots. Here is a recipe of Mrs. Edwards’ for 

ftdds to * ^ 

neatness of Washing woolen goods which are soiled and 
appearance. spotted. She Washed her camping skirt 

in this soap solution with warm water. Sometimes she 
used the soap bark instead. She said that pure white 
soap was best for woolens and lukewarm water only, for 
both washing and rinsing. Wool is difficult to cleanse. 
Some day we shall study why, and also the reason why 
hot water is never used in washing woolen goods. This 
is her recipe : 

Soap solution. Simmer one cake of white soap in 
two or three quarts of water. Do not boil it. Add 
the solution to the warm water. 

Soap bark, i cup of soap bark or powder soaked two 
hours in three or four quarts of water. Strain and 
pour into the lukewarm water in which the material 
is to be washed. Wash, then rinse carefully in water of 
the same temperature. 

Some of the girls had grease spots on their coats. Miss 
Ashley told them that lard could be used for removing 
wagon grease. After the use of lard, wash 
tore^OTe ^^e Spotted part in warm water. As a rule, 
though, grease spots can be removed by wash- 
ing with lukewarm water in which some of 
the soap solution is used. Some grease spots can be 
removed with blotting paper. Place it on the right 
side and press the wrong with a hot iron. The paper 
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absorbs the grease. There is another way of removing 
grease by dry cleaning or with chemicals. This is 
dangerous and should be done very carefully. The'' 
cleaning liquid is benzine or ether. If used near a 
fire or light, an explosion may occur. One of the mothers 
of Commonwealth City was very seriously injured be- 
cause she tried to clean a spot at night by gas light. 
The benzine should be rubbed on the spot with a 
sponge of the same cloth. Place a piece of blotter or 
cloth under the spot to absorb the grease which is dis- 
solved by the benzine. The grease will spread on the 
cloth if not absorbed. Fresh benzine must be used with 
each rub, or the grease removed will be rubbed in again. 
Rub towards the center to avoid a ring. The spot 
cleansed is usually lighter than the rest of the garment, 
which is probably soiled all over. Rubbing all over 
the surface near the spot will sometimes make the 
ring appear less noticeable. Commercial cleaners would 
better be consulted if the garment is delicate. They 
have every facility for removing grease carefully with- 
out danger of explosion or of injuring the fabric. Here 
are three simple rules which every girl should know: 

Milk spots. Cold water and pure white soap will 
remove milk from many materials. Why cold water ? 

Sugar spots. Dip cloth in warm water, wash, 
and rinse thoroughly before pressing. What (a) other 
does warm water do to sugar r . removed. 

Machine oil. Wash in cold water and pure 
white soap. This removes most machine oil spots. 
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Some of the girls tried this very successfully at school, 
when, oil spots from the machine appeared on the 
petticoat slips they were making. 

Many of the girls have tried to follow the suggestions 
for care of clothing. Miss Ashley gave a mark for 
neatness of appearance. No one knew but Miss Ashley 
and the girl, and each one could find out if she wished 
why her mark was low or high. 


i'lv Suggestions for Review 


1. Have you any additional suggestions to make in relation 
to caring for clothing ? 

2. Try to remove a milk, sugar, or grease spot. 

3. Do you think that the Sunnyside girls discovered why Miss 
Ashley always looked so very neat ? Have you learned why ? 

4. How do you protect your clothing while working about the 
house ? 


Lesson 38 

REMOVING STAINS 

Another day the girls brought some table linen to darn and patch, 
and learned how to remove some of the common stains. Try to do this 
in your laboratory. 

Miss Ashley told the girls that at her home in Michi- 
gan she always called Tuesday washing day instead 
I Which Monday. On Monday the clothes were 
is hitmdry sorted, mended if necessary, and soaked in 
preparation for washing on Tuesday. If 
there were any stains on table or other linen they 
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were then removed. Miss Ashley said that at her honre 
they also prepared foods on Monday for use on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, and so made the other work easier on^ 
those days. 

Fruit, tea, and coffee stains should be removed as 
soon as possible after the stain appears — if not then, at 
least before being put into the tub. Boiling jj ^ 
white clothes sets the stains. Do you see why son® for re- 
they should be removed at once ? 

Miss Ashley demonstrated for the girls how fore wa*- 
easily this could be done. Coffee and tea 
stains are most common on table linen. An easy 
way to remove them is to wash in lukewarm water, 
then dip in a solution of washing soda, and 
rinse very carefully to remove all soda. 

(Washing soda solution is made of one pound 
of washing soda to one , gallon of water. 

Keep this in glass jars and use when occasion demands.) 
Tea stains can also be removed by rubbing the spot 
with the bowl of a spoon dipped in glycerine. Then 
wash carefully in warm water to remove the grease. 

Fruit stains are also very common. If the stain is 
on table linen or white cotton material, stretch it 
over a bowl and pour boiling water from a , 
height through it (Tig. i68). On white wool 
or silk, lukewarm water is spmetimes ail that is neces- 
sary, or a little borax added to the lukewarm water. 
It is more difficult to remove fruit stains from colored 
materials. It is wise to experiment on the inside of 


U 
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a hem or some part of the garment where it will not 
show. Make a spot of similar kind and experiment with 
different methods. One can often 
discover a method. An article of 
value should be sent to a professional 
cleaner. When Miss Ashley got some 
peach stains on her pongee silk dress 
she sent it to Alexander’s on Main 
Street and told them what the stain 
was. Every particle was removed 
and no ring or marks were left. 

Grass stains are easily removed if 
fresh. Cold water is then usually 
sufficient. If the stains are on ma- 

3. Grass terial which cannot be washed, alcohol can 

be used. If the material is colored and can 
stand it, wash in warm water and ammonia, followed 
by washing in warm soap solution and very careful 
rinsing. 

Mrs. Vincent sent over to ask how to remove rust 
stains from the table linen. Miss Ashley said that per- 

4. Rust haps the best way was to wet the spot and 

apply a few drops of oxalic acid or cream of tar- 
tar solution or salts of lemon. The article must then 
be washed thoroughly. Why is this necessary ? Water 
and lemon juice will often remdve a rust spot. On 
colored or wool goods care is necessary. One must 
often decide whether one prefers the spots or the color 
removed. 
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One day Alice Alden was stitching and ran the 
needle through her finger. Miss Ashley soon band- 
aged it, but there were blood stains on her petti- , 3,^^ 
coat slip. When fresh they are easily removed 
with lukewarm, not hot water, and a little ammonia. 

School girls will sometimes get ink spots on their 
garments, too, when they are not careful. Inks vary 
in composition and so are often difficult to g 
remove. Wash at once in cold water ; this will 
remove many spots. Sometimes several rinsings in 
sweet milk, or soaking for several hours in sour milk, 
will cause the spot to vanish. The article must then 
be washed in warm water and soap to remove the 
grease. Again, try a paste of starch, lemon juice, and 
salt, for white goods only. If not successful with this, 
use Javelle water, which can be bought at a drug store. 
Wash the spot in the Javelle water and rinse very 
carefully. Repeat until the spot disappears. This is 
only for white materials, and careful rinsing and wash- 
ing are necessary after its use. 

The girls practiced in groups, removing stains from 
some articles which Miss Ashley furnished. For the 
following lesson each girl had to remove a spot from 
some article at home, and tell how^she did it. 

Suggestions for Review 

I. Do as the Richards School girls did: each brought from 
home a garment or article from which some spot had been re- 
moved and told how this was done. 

a. Have you a plan of work for laundry day at your home ? 
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FROM WHAT IS LINEN MADE? 

Some of the girls had been patching the linen tablecloth and napkins 
and removing stains from them. Miss Ashley said she thought that it was 
a good time to study about how linen is made, because one must know 
about the fiber one is treating in order to remove spots in the best way. 
Have you ever heard this very interesting story ? 

It was announced that the Natural History Museum 
of Commonwealth City would offer three free lectures 

I. Some on the subject of linen. The following were 
a^Sl^en subjects chosen. Miss Ashley suggested 
given in that all the girls should go. She gave the first 
we^**** two lectures. The hour was Monday, from 4 
City. to 5 P.M. 

1. Linen, how it is grown and manufactured. 

Stereopticon lecture. Miss Ashley. 

2. Common linen materials and their uses. 

Illustrated with materials and slides. 

Miss Ashley. 

3. How to buy linen for the home. 

Illustrated, slides and materials. Mr. St. John, 

buyer for Smith & Jones’ Department Store. 


Miss Ashley’s first lecture was 
n How printed jn the morning 
flax is edition of the Daily 
Mail (Fig. 169). It 
for manu- was most interesting 
and all the girls bought 
copies to paste in their note- 



Fig. 169, — Miss Ashley’s lec- 
ture was printed in the 
tpwn paper. 
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books. ^Miss Ashley had visited a relative in. Ireland 
one summer and had had opportunity to study the 
manufacture very carefully. 

Ireland is, as you know, a cool country and flax a 
plant which thrives best in cool climates. Isn’t it 
fortunate that we have a clothing plant which 
grows well in a cool climate ? Miss Ashley 
had a slide showing the map of Europe and 
pointed to Russia. She said that ’Russia 
before the war produced about half of the world’s 
supply of flax. It was not perhaps so good in quality 
as that which was produced in Ireland and Bel- 
gium, where the best quality of fiber was formerly 
found. Miss Ashley pointed to Holland, Italy, and 
France and also to Egypt, which just showed on 
her map. She asked this question : Does the United 
States grow flax ? Yes, but very little and only for 
the coarser purposes, as bagging, crash, etc. Can you 
tell why ? Yes, for the same reason that silk is not 
cultivated. The cost of labor is high and flax needs 
much care when weeded and grown for its fiber. 
When flax is grown for the seed it does not require 
so much care. 

Have you ever seen a flax plant (Fig. 170) ? Miss 
Ashley showed one; and then a whole field of 
flax plants growing. Perhaps your teacher 
will have a real plant to show you. The pic- 
ture will give you an idea of how it looks with 
its lovely little blue flowers on the stems which branch 
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at the top. You know part of the flower falls off and 
dies and part of it grows into the seed pod. The plant 
grows from 20 to 40 inches in height. Miss Ashley 
told this story. She knew a man who thought 
flax fibers came from the seed 
pods at the top just as cotton 
bursts from the boll or seed pod. 

It does not, but comes from the long 
stem. So our linen fibers are not short 
like feotton, but long, sometimes 20 to 
40 inches according to the length of the 
stem. The picture of the flax field made 
Dorothy Vincent think of her grand- 
father’s wheat or oats field. It is a 
wonderful story how flax fibers are re- 
moved from the stems. 

Flax in Europe is tended while grow- 
ing by the women and children, who 
weed it and care for it on their 
hands and knees. It requires 
wMe grow- much care. When it is 
grown for fiber it is planted 
close together; but when for seed it Fio. 170.— The flax 
is not planted so thickly, but has 
more room and is allowed to branch 
and bear many seeds. Flaxseed, we know, is very 
valuable and is used for paints and varnishes. The oil 
is squeezed from the seed and is called linseed oil. The 
meal cake which is left after the oil is extracted is used 
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in the same way as the cotton-seed cake from which 
oil was extracted, — as a fdod for cattle (Fig. 171). 



Fig. 171, — Some uses made of flaxseed. 

When the flax grown for fiber is full grown, the 
flowers have vanished and the tiny seed pods on top 



Fig. 17a. — This gives an idea of hpw flax is pulled. 
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are beginning to ripen. The stalks or stems are brown- 
ish yellow, and the flax is ready to be pulled. It is not 
«. PoiBnft cut with a reaper, like our oats and wheat, and 
ttefiaz. gathered into bundles. It is pulled up by 
the roots, by hand. The pictures Miss Ashley showed 
gave a good idea of this (Fig. 172). This is done in 
clear weather, and the roots are laid on the ground 
together so that the stalks are parallel. The stalks 
then be bound together and stacked in shocks 
somewhat as we do our wheat in the United States. 

The next picture Miss Ashley called rippling. It 
showed the dried stalks being drawn over iron teeth like 


6. Flax rip- ^ COIIlb, 


E&Ta?- set in a 


seed. wooden 


frame. What do 


you think this pro- 


cess did to the 


flax ? Yes, all the 


seeds fell off and if 


a cloth had not 


been spread on the 


ground would have 



been lost. This 


process, called rip- 

Fig. 173. 

pling, is done in 

flax. 


— The children at school rippled some 
What is removed by this process ? 


the fields and all the seeds removed (Fig. 173). 

The next process Miss Ashley said was retting, or 
rotting the flax. After the seed is all removed, the 
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flax is tied in bundles. These bundles are placed in 
boxes or crates which are sunk in the streams and 
left under water for about two weeks. Before ^ 
the Great War Miss Ashley visited Courtrai tingorn*.* 
in Belgium, where she saw the flax retting in 
the river Lys. This is really the most important part 
of the flax manufacture. It means rotting the outside 
woody part of the stem in order to get the long flax 
fibers. This must be done without injuring the fiber. 
The woody part is of no value. Sometimes flax is 
retted by the dews, but this is a slower process than 
stream retting. The flax is left on the ground and the^ 
rain, air, dew, and sunshine help to decompose the 
outer woody bark. 

Perhaps you will do as the sixth-grade children at the 
Richards School did. They retted some stalks of 
flax in a tub in the classroom. Miss Ashley ^ ^ 
said that fermentation takes place when flax brnkingw 
is retted, and the woody bark is decomposed. 

After the retting process flax is spread in the fields 
again to dry and is then ready for the process called 
breaking. So many things must be done before it is 
ready for the manufacturer’s use ! Did you know that 
your linen handkerchief or collar or napkin or table- 
cloth had such a very interesting history ? 

The next picture showed the flax breaking, which is 
nothing but removing the dry outer bark of the stem 
which was decomposed in retting. The machine for 
hand breaking is shown in the picture (Fig. 174). 
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This procpss is sometimes done by hand, sometimes 
large power machines do this breaking, as the flax 

passes between 
rollers. These 
power mills are 
called scutching 
mills, which means 
that they clean 
and break the flax 
to remove all the 
retted woody bark. 
After the flax is 
scutched, it is 
clean, and the long 
flax fibers lie par- 
allel, somewhat as 
a girl’s hair does 
when it is combed. 
Miss Ashley at her lecture passed around some bundles 
of scutched flax. There were several colors, some 
gray, some yellow, and some of a greenish tint. 

Have you ever studied how a flax fiber looks under 



Fig. 174. — The girls also tried some scutching or 
breaking. What does this do to the flax ? 


m. Hie 
appearance 
of flax 
magnified. 


the microscope ? Miss Ashley had a picture 
which showed a flax fiber magnified (Fig. 175). 
It is rough and woody looking, as it is prin- 
cipally cellulose. Have you ever heard that 


word before ? You will see that the fiber is marked with 


tiny markings or spots called nodes, and looks somewhat 


like the silk fiber when magnified. 
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How much work there must be in removing the long 
fibers of flax from the woody stem ! They are ready 
then for the manufacturer to use. He may spin them 
into yarn to be made into linen cloth of many kinds, or 

he may make them into 
thread, rope, cord, lace, 
and many other useful 
things. Did you know 
that linen has jy 
been of use for antiquilyof 
many centuries ? 

Look in the Bible and 
see if you can discover 
how old the industry is. 
Have you ever gone to a 
museum as the girls of 
Commonwealth City did 
and have you seen the mummies from the tombs of 
ancient Egypt wrapped in their linen grave clothes.? 
We are told that long ago Pharaoh arrayed Joseph in 
vestures of fine linen. Do you know of any other 
discoveries which give one some idea of the antiquity 
of this industry? 

Suggestions for Review 

1. Write a story about how the flax was grown which was 
used in making your linen handkerchief. 

2. Look up in the encyclopedia the history of the antiquity 
of flax. 
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3. Find out if any lectures will be given on the subject at your 
school or at the museum in your city. 

4. Look at the flax fiber under the microscope. 


Lesson 40 

MAKING LINEN CLOTH 

Ashley continues the story about linen and tells how linen 
is made into cloth after it has been scutched. Do you know the 
process ? 

Miss Ashley said that she visited a factory in Belfast 
and saw the scutched flax delivered in large bales to the 
I Miss manufacturer to be spun. She said that the 
AsUey tells flax fibers measured from 20 to 35 inches in 
length. The problem then in spinning is to 
tore of flax join and twist together these long pieces to 
yam and make a continuous yarn. Uo you remember 
cloth. that Edith Potter’s grandmother had a flax 
spinning wheel, and long ago used to spin the yarn which 
was woven into linen sheets } Probably you have 
seen a flax wheel like the one in the picture 
yara*was** i^o^ice that the flax is on 

spaa long the distaff. The spinner draws out the fibers 

Ago. * 

from the distaff and feeds them to the spindle, 
as her foot works the treadle which turns the spindle. 
What does this turning of the spindle do to the flax ? 
Yes, it twists it. Do you know that flax spinning long 
ago was done without a wheel ? The picture shows 
how. The spindle was used alone and was revolved to 
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put in the twist. The weight of the spindle drew oiit 
the thread and it was wound on the spindle by tlw 
spinner (Fig. 176). The flax spinning at the mills 

to-day goes through very 
much the same process. 

The flax is opened and 
graded at the mill according 
to color and quality. It is 
then combed or hackled, as 
the process is called a. Howitu 
(Fig. 177). This is ■punto-d^. 
done by both hand and ma- 
chine process. The worker 
draws the flax over the iron 
teeth of a comb like the one 
in ’the picture. The long 
straight fibers are called the 
line and are spun 
into yarn for the bet- 
ter materials. The 

, j or combiag. 

combed out fibers 
are called the tow ; it is not 
Fig. 176. -An early method of wasted but is put throuffh a 

carding machine and made 
into yarn for coarse purposes. This process is sometimes 
called roughing. The long straight line is then ready 
for the machine hackling and afterwards for 
the process called spreading. The picture will 
give you an idea of flax spreading (Fig. 178) . It means 
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that the long bundles of hackled of combed flax are 
laid on a machine called a spread board, so that the 
bundles overlap. This is the beginning of spinning 
or of making a continuous yarn. 

As the flax leaves this machine it is in the form of a 
rope of flax. It is brown and stiff, not soft lil^e the rov- 



Fig. 177. — Flax hackling by machine. 


ing of cotton as it leaves the carding machine. The cans 
are ready to receive the flax and the ropes are coiled in 
the cans as they leave the spreading machines. These 
cans of rovings are taken to a machine which winds them 
on spools and begins to put in a twist very much as cot- 
ton was twisted. The spools of flax rovings are placed 
at the top of the spinning frame and pass from these 
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over rollers which draw out and twist and wind the 
yarn on spools below. This is called spinning 
(Fig. 179). It is somewhat like cotton spin- 
ning, which you have studied (page 181). SJSW 
Miss Ashley said that it was a most interest- wiadtag 
ing visit. The mill manufactured both coarse 
and fine yarns, in fact of many grades, and cloth of 
different qualities was woven from these yarns. This 



Fig. 178. — Spreading flax by machine. 

was, of course, before the war. To-day the same firms 
are using cotton in the manufacture of table and other 
household linens. She saw linen thread made, too, by 




twisting two or three of the linen yarns together. 
Examine a piece of linen thread and see how many 
yarns there are. 

After spinning, Miss Ashley said, the spools of spun 
yarn were placed in a large spool holder or skarn and 
the ends from many spools taken and wound 
on a large drum to be prepared for warp 
threads for the loom. This is done in the same 
way as cotton or silk yarn is warped or pre-, 
pared for the loom (page 265). Miss Ashley said that 
she saw some very fine linen woven by hand, but also 


8. How flax 
yam is 
woven into 
dotb. 
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very beautifur%nens woven by machinery, which has 
been so perfected that very lovely designs can be made. 
We have studied how the Jacquard loom can produce 
beautiful table damask and silk brocades (page 265). 
Modem looms of other types, too, produce lovely ma- 
terials. 

Miss Ashley said that many things were done to,the’ 
linen after it was woven. She said that the linen ^as. 
spread on the grass for bleaching, or crofting, as ■ ' 

it is called. Great lengths of it could be seen 
for miles and miles through the country before • 

^ process. 

the war. Do you remember how grand- 
mother bleached her linen sheets ? Did she use a chemi- 
cal ? What did the oxygen of the air do to the linen ? 
What effect did the sour milk have on it ? Miss Ashley 
told how linen cloth loses a fourth of its weight in 
the bleaching. Instead of the grass bleaching, chemi- 
cals are sometimes used to-day in bleaching linen. 

The linen cloth after it is white is brought back to 
the mill to be finished for shipping. It is washed in a 
machine called a mb board, then dried, and 
passed through another machine called a 
beetling machine (Fig. 180). This is to make 
the fibers stand out and look round. Cotton 
is sometimes treated to this process of beetling and made 
to look somewhat like linen, and is sometimes sold for 
it. Of course. Miss Ashley said, this finish wore off 
as the cotton material was washed, and it did not look 
like linen. It is of course not hbnest to sell cotton 
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for linen, but since the war cotton has had to take the 
place of linen for many purposes. It is not wrong if 
the goods are labeled. Such material should be 
cheaper than linen, not more expensive. The linen 
Hoth is then pressed or ironed, folded, and shipped in 



Fig. i8o. — Beetling of linen in finishing. 


bolts as we see it in the stores. Do you recall the 
lesson Miss Ashley gave the girls about buying house- 
hold linens (page 93) ? One must know many things 
about how linen is manufactured in order to purchase 
wisely. Are you not glad to know as much as the 
Sunnyside girls ? 
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Suggestions for Review 

1. If possible visit a factory where linen thread or cloth is 
made. 

2. Try to plan for a talk on linen manufacture with stereop^l 
ticon slides. At the Commonwealth City schools the girls an^ 
boys often did the lecturing and with the teacher’s help secured 
the slides. 

3. Plan an exhibit of pieces of beautiful linen, either plain or 
with pattern, coarse or fine. Perhaps some of the parents have 
some samples of old hand-woven linen to show. 

Lesson 41 

SOME linen materials 

The Sunnyside girls catalogue some of the linen materials. Can you 
do this, too ? 

Miss Ashley brought out her scrap bag and turned the 
contents in two piles on the table. The girls ^ 
noticed that the materials in one pile looked common 
fine and sheer and in the other pile heavy 
and coarse. Miss Ashley said that she wished should 
all of her girls to be able to identify these 
common ones (Fig. 18 1). 

The first one she pinned up on the screen was towel- 
ing ; everyone knew that. Its name is huckaback. We 
have learned it in studying cotton. Yes, it is ^ 
woven in a pattern so that much of the filling hiu* for 
thread shows on the surface. This makes the 
cloth absorb easily. It costs from 4^0 cents a yard up, 
according to quality and width, and is woven 18 inches 
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^and wider. It is made in ail linen and all cotton and 
sometimes a combination 
of the two. 

The second piece was 
known by all. It was 
tef table damask for 
tteST* napkins and 

tablecloths. One 

tOWflIllllfi 

can spend a 
great deal of money for 
beautiful linen. Table- 
cloths are woven by the 
yard or by the cloth, one 
yard wide or wider. 

Damask towels are woven 
i6 to 36 inches wide. 

What a lovely material 
and such beautiful pat- 
terns ! Sometimes cotton 
is made into napkins and 
towels with damask pat- 
tern, especially since the 
war. Sometimes one can 
buy a combination of 
cotton and linen. 

Miss Ashley held up a 
8.iii>«i very wide sam- 
ihMtiiiK. pie. Yes, it was linen It was not hand- 

woven and bleached like Grandmother Potter’s but was 



Fig. 181.— Some common linen materials. 
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made by machinery. It costs from $2 per yard up,' 
and comes in several widths. Sometimes dresses and 
uniforms are made from it. , 

The fine sheer one was handkerchief linen and the*' 
thin one hanging near it was linen batiste. They 
used for dresses and waists, too, as well as for ' ‘ 

handkerchiefs. They are very fine and sheer, 
and of plain weave, you see. Batiste is made 
of cotton, too, and is then cheaper. These 
are, both expensive and cost from $i a yard up to ^3 
and ^4, according to quality and width. They are 
woven one yard or even wider. 

The very heavy piece was Russian crash, which some 
of the girls used for their hemstitched table runners. 
It costs from 30 cents a yard up. Do you 5 p...., .,. 
like its brown, unbleached color ? It is used 
for dresses, toweling, and upholstery uses, too. It is 
woven from 18 to 36 inches wide. 

The other heavy piece was butcher's linen. It is 
coarse and is used for dress skirts. Butchers some- 
times use it for aprons, too, because it wears 
very well. It costs from $i to $1.50 per |^^***“* 
yard arid is woven 27 to 44 inches in width. 

Dorothy Vincent held up a very stiff piece and 
asked its name. It was linen canvas, which is used by 
tailors for interlining of cuffs and collars of 
coats. It comes 27 to 36 inches wide and 
costs so cents per yard. 

Miss Ashley had only one other common one which 
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she felt all the girls should know. It was a bird’s-eye 
s. Bird’*- pattern, which is used for toweling. This 
Bne^. weave is made in cotton, too. Do you recall 
studying about it It is 24 inches wide and costs about 
50 cents a yard. 

:?|iliss Ashley again appointed a committee to have 
charge of mounting and cataloguing the linens. How 
fine the cotton and silk pieces look in the box mounted 
and labeled ! 


Suggestions for Review 

1. Examine your school scrap bag. Try to find pieces of all 
the materials named in this lesson. 

2. Plan some method of cataloguing the samples. 

3. Try to find other linen samples besides those mentioned. 

Lesson 42 

A LAUNDRY LESSON 

Miss Ashley thinks that the girls should learn to wash and iron the 
table and bed linens which they have been mending. Have you ever 
tried to do any laundry work (Fig. 182) ? 

Margaret Langley knew a girl who was once a 
pupil at the Commonwealth High School. She en- 
joyed her laundry lessons there so much that 
^®Pt doing laundry work and is now 
iaterestiug so expert that she makes a specialty of 
Sto TOrk laundering fine shirt waists and babies’ cloth- 
^weii ing. She has all the work she can manage 
and hopes soon to have an assistant. She 
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finds that it pays better, too, than working as sales 
girl in Smith & Jones’ department store. 

Cleanliness adds to our comfort, but we all know 
that it costs time, money, and energy. Laundering, if 

properly done, con- jj 
serves clothing and Unessis 
one will think of this 
if one is thrifty. We can wear 
our underclothing sometimes 
without ironing it, if it has been 
washed clean, for it will smell 
fresh and sweet. Towels, too, 
can be washed and dried if one 
has no time for ironing them. 
Table linen, though, must be 
washed, boiled, and ironed to 
look well. Have you ever tried to do this 
Linen is a vegetable fiber and like cotton can stand 
the heat and friction of much rubbing. White cotton 
and linen will resist chemicals, too, and can be boiled, 
starched, and ironed because the material is so strong. 
Colored clothes should not be boiled or dried in the 
sun if one would conserve, — they will fade. Ironing 
on the wrong side prevents fading. 

Before washing table linen all spots should be re- 
moved. In order to remove grease spots from a 
family tablecloth soak the cloth in soda water (one 
cup of soda water, the dissolved solution, to a pail of 
^ water, see page 289). 
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After the stains have been removed, soak the cloth, 
adding soap. This helps to loosen the dirt and it is 
' unnecessary to rub so much and wear the cloth. 
Soaking and boiling help to save cloth. Much 
table and rubbing wears the clothing. This is the order 
of procedure to follow in laundering the table 
or, bed linen and towels. Follow this carefully and 
you will have success. 

jt. Soaking. Soak the table or bed linens about 
i| hours in cold or lukewarm water. Soap is really 

not necessary, as the linen is 
not as a rule very dirty. All 
stains should have been pre- 
viously removed. 

2. Washing. Wash with 
soap on both sides, rubbing on 
clothes board or use washing 
machine. Use hot water. 

3. Rinsing. Rinse and soap 
again to be placed in the boiler. The dirt is carried 
away by this rinsing. 

4. Boiling. Put the soaped articles in clear cold 
water. Boil briskly for five minutes. Add enough 
soap to keep a suds while boiling; save small pieces 
for this purpose. Stir clothes and press with a stick. 
Remove from boiler, after' boiling actively for five 
minutes. Put in clean hot water, then in cold. Rinse 
once or twice again thoroughly before bluing. 

5. Bluing. Make the blue water from some good 



Fig. 183. — Have you ever used 
a washing machine ? 
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blue. Do not make it too deep. Test on a small 
doily. Stir the blue before each article is dipped, so 
that it may not appear streaked on the clothes. If 
articles are very yellow, it may be necessary to let them 
Stand in the blue for a little while. If not yellow, dip 
two or three times. 

The next process is starching ; but it is not as a rule 
necessary to starch napkins, tablecloths, or bed linens. 

6. Hanging. Hang very straight after stretching. 
Do not pin at corners. Hang a third of the napkin or 
tablecloth over the line. 

7. Sprinkling. Table linen must be sprinkled 
evenly. Sometimes it can be taken from the line when 
half dry and the process of sprinkling omitted. 

8. Ironing. Linen should be ironed damp and until 
dry. This makes the pattern stand out and gives a 
shine and gloss to the linen. It takes the place of starch. 

9. Folding. Iron napkins partly dry on wrong side ; 
then turn to right side and iron dry. Fold edges 
evenly. In the lengthwise fold do not fold quite to 
end, as in the final fold the napkin, handkerchief, 
tablecloth, or sheets will appear uneven at the edges. 
Fold the tablecloth or napkins with selvedges together. 
Tablecloths may be folded with three or four long 
creases. 

Natalie Underwood laundered all the napkins and 
the tablecloth after the birthday dinner given in honor 
of Grandmother Underwood. Do you think you could 
do this I 
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Suggestions for Review 

1. Try to launder six napkins all alone, following the above 
method. 

2. Have you any mechanical helps which you use in this pro- 
fitless ? What are they ? 

3. If you have a washing machine, tell how it is used (Fig. 183). 
!f4. What kind of irons do you use ? How much does the heat 

cost on ironing day ? 



Mrs, Vincent is Looking Over the Family Wardrobe. 


CHAPTER V 
THE COST OF CLOTHING 

Miss Ruth Ashley has just returned from a short lecture tour which she 
has been making throughout her state. The State Board of Education 
has asked her to give some talks on thrift. 

Much has been said about saving food to send over- 
seas to those in need, but Miss Ashley thought that it was 
time to emphasize the conservation of clothing ^ 
and other materials, too, in this thrift campaign, as con- 
Miss Ashley believed that much unnecessary 
clothing is bought and that girls should be 
trained to select only that which is necessary, which 
will wear well, and which is attractive. She believed in 
wearing out old clothing so that manufacturers during 
the period of readjustment need not make unnecessary 
women’s wear. Simplicity in dress and living j xh. w*y 
are Miss Ashley’s mottoes. Time is saved 
both in making and in laundering if clothing is h«tp. 
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simply made. It is certainly unwise and in bad form 
to live or dress extravagantly at any time. Happiness 
really does not depend on luxurious living. Luxuries 
are things for which one spends money, that are not 
essential for health or efficiency. 

Miss Ashley has this quotation from one of President 
Woodrow Wilson’s speeches posted on the classroom’ 
bulletin board. “I suppose not many fortunate by- 
products can come out of a war, but if this country can 
learn something about saving out of the war, it will be 
worth the cost of the war, I mean the literal cost of it, 
in money and resources.” 

Do you understand what our President meant when 
he spoke of by-products of the war ? Ask your teacher 
to explain. 

Miss Ashley tried to teach the girls of the Ellen 
H. Richards School to be thrifty and thoughtful con- 
sumers of clothing. Would you like to know 
what she had to tell her girls ? She wished 
beauty in them to be particular about their personal 

clothing? I, . r 1 • 

appearance at all times, for being appropri- 
ately dressed helps one in achieving success in life. ' No 
one wishes to employ in the office, shop, or home, a girl 
who is untidy or inappropriately dressed. Cleanliness 
,and neatness are great helpers, and one is not well 
'dressed unless she thinks about these things. One 
’ must know also how to choose colors which are becom- 
ing in materials, or articles of ready-made clothing, and 
should know what is suitable and appropriate for 
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various occasions. This is a study in buying and if 
one knows how to shop wisely, the cost of one’s ward- 
robe will be reduced. This is absolutely necessaiy 
economy in these days of the high cost of living. Hie 
Sunnyside girls knew, too, that learning to make some 
of their articles of clothing would help to reduce the 
cost, and they were all eager to learn how to be 
healthfully and attractively dressed when little money 
was available and materials were scarce. 

Lesson 43 

SOME HELPS IN SELECTING CLOTHING 

Mrs. Vincent says that she often wonders if she is purchasing wisely 
when she selects the clothing for her family. She was present one day 
at school when Miss Ashley and the ninth grade girls discussed this sub- 
ject. Shall we learn what they said (Fig, 184) ? 

Miss Ashley believed that a girl’s habit and taste in 
dress could be developed during the high school period if 
she had the wise and helpful guidance of an i 
instructor or someone who had good taste and t“ste in 
judgment m dress. Have you ever seen girls be de- 
in your high school who wear high heels, very ^eloped. . 
transparent blouses, cheap jewelry, thin silk stockings, 
and even paint and powder.? Often girls who are 
ignorant dress in this way and also arrange their hair 
in queer fashions which are neither artistic nor be- 
coming. In their ignorance and vanity and unwise 
selection they have thought themselves beautiful. 
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Every girl craves beauty and should have it, but 
she should be taught what is true beauty in cloth- 
1 G ju n c adornment. Simplicity, genuineness, 

neatness lacking fussiness, and daintiness, are 

tics of good . . , . . r 1 

taste in Certainly characteristics oi the 
**“■ clothing of the true American 
girl. That which is artificial and cheap, 

Mifis Ashley said, cannot possibly be her 
choice. Garments which are ugly are in- 
excusable, and our schoolgirls of America 
should learn to select garments which are 
pleasing to look at, well cut, of good 
material, and appropriate for the occa- 
sion. Comfort is one point Miss Ashley 
and her girls talked about especially, for 
in selecting clothing freedom of move- 
ment should be a big consideration. It is 
certainly a handicap to be uncomfortable. 

Miss Ashley discussed with the girls 
these points to be kept in mind in select- 
ing their clothing. Shopping wisely is 
not easy when cost of living is high, and 
Mrs. Vincent, while in class, found the 
points emphasized by Miss Ashley so 
helpful that she asked her to repeat her talk to the 
Mothers’ Club. Here are some of the points she 
discussed. 

Miss Ashley said that we often do not stop to think 
that one of the greatest industries of the United States 



Fig. 184. — Miss 
Ashley believed 
that a girl can 
learn how to 
dress neatly 
and attrac- 
tively. 
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and of the world is that which supplies our homes with 
clothing and household textiles. It is the ^ 
women of the United States who do most of »oaesttoM 
the buying for their homes and who are the j^Si*** 
chief consumers. They spend about a billion ****“*^ 
of dollars every year for textile materials alone. It 
is our women who must know how to select durable 
materials or suitable garments ready-made ; they must 
know how to make the dollar buy the most and best 
things, as well as how to utilize, care for, and 
conserve the materials on hand through wise 
remodeling, darning, and patching of clothing 
to prolong its life. Never before in the history 
of the world has it been necessary for woman to know 
so much about materials, in order to select the neces- 
sities of life, to provide her family with appropriate 
food, shelter, and clothing. This is woman’s time to 
show her ingenuity in thrift and in the preservation 
of the essentials of life. 

1. Miss Ashley emphasized her first point very 
emphatically. She said that if one is to be truly help- 
ful one must be well, and being properly clothed 

is a problem in healthful living. One is a must select 
slacker if she is not well in these times. This ^^Le 
means wearing comfortable and hygienic *® ****“‘‘' 
clothing. Have you thought about this in selecting 
corsets, shoes, and the underwear which is worn next to 
your skin 

2. Experience is a good teacher, but Miss Ashley 
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the girls that one pays for knowledge so gained. 
Tt is much easier and a great saving of time, money, 
(c) i r .i. m il energy if one learns beforehand what to 

guard against in buying clothing and household 
textiles. One must know about textiles if one 
kdps. jg purchase them wisely. Ignorance means 
an increase in the cost of living because of wasteful 
' buying. From lo to 20 per cent of the family income 
may be spent on clothing. Do you know if you are 
spending uoisely? The Sunnysiders are studying also 
about textiles. Read in this book what they learned 
about how materials are manufactured. 

3. Know your needs before going to the store. 

Patronize reliable firms. Keep a list of the family 

needs and know the articles required for each 
ywr^naeas n^cmber of the family. An inventory of the 
brforeijriiig wardrobe is helpful ; one knows then the real 

shopping. _ _ 

needs of each one. Buy new materials only 

because you have none at home which can be utilized. 

4. Remember that it pays to get a good quality of 
cloth and to have fewer garments, rather than many 

cheap ones. Cheap matcfials cannot be ex- 
pected to endure. Buy standard materials. 
Imddottl” takes just as much time to make up poor 
as good material. This will save cloth and 
time in making. Before going to buy material for a 
garment plan how it is to be made and so purchase only 
the amount needed. Left-overs are waste. 

5. Do not be beguiled by advertisements and bargain 
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sales. They are seldom worth while, for one often buyis 
what one does not need. Fads are usually ^ 
placed “on sale” and as a rule prove very ex- «ad ba*^ 
pensive and are seldom becoming. One soon ** 

feels like replacing them. Study your own 
style and buy for it rather than in accordance with the, 
passing fashion. 

• 6. Telephone and mail orders may save one many 
hours if one is sure of what she wishes. Well-illustrated 
catalogues if sent out by reliable firms are often helpful 
if one has studied textiles and prices and can judge- 
whether the price warrants the purchase. 

7. Garments if made at home usually cost less and 
wear better. Dorothy Vincent thought that the ready- 
made ones were more attractive. That de- 
pends on how skillful the home dressmaker is at 
her work. It is true that garments bought ^ ^y ~^ *** 
ready-made save much time and inconvenience 
at home. It often pays to buy ready-made, but one must 
be able to judge materials and good styles. Garments 
which are overtrimmed, or poor in construction, line, and 
color are not worth buying (see Fig. 201 ) . You will wish, 
as the Sunnysiders did, to study textiles and clothing 
design in order to be good judges of ready-made gar- 
ments. In buying ready-made washable garments one 
should always think of the time required and the ease 
of handling in laundering. Underwear should be of 
good firm material, such as long cloth or muslin, which 
can be boiled, and simply made to be laundered easily. 
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Plain, simple, durable trimming is more suitable and 
wears longer than thin, fussy laces and ribbon-bedecked 
garmeiits. 

8. Miss Ashley said that one should choose garments 
which are adapted to one’s ways of living and which 
will answer two purposes if possible. Occasions of 
many kinds may mean many garments unless one selects 
with care those which will answer several purposes. 

4, Buy after the rush season, — a summer suit 
or dress in July or August, or a winter suit or hat in 
X*); Buying Jariuary or February. This means planning 
■ftorthe one’s wardrobe in a systematic way. 
saves 10. Miss Ashley said that it is economy to 

make over garments rather than to buy new, if 
the materials warrant it and 
' are appropriate in 

OTe“S^ pattern and color 

gaimente is for rhg OCW pUr- 
a sayiDue. ^ 

pose. It is econ- 
omy when the cost of new 
material is saved and the 
time in remaking is not 
greater than the cost saved 
in material (Fig. 185). 

II. Miss Ashley told the Fig. 185. — These rompers were made 
girls another of her 

OOConserv- “ * cu i 

stive styles secrets. She always 

versus feds. the Conservative styles in ready-made 

suits or coats. They can be worn longer. She also 
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planned to buy garments which would harmonize with 
the rest of her wardrobe, rather than glaring con- 
trasts. Some people adopt a few colors, someti|aes 
one or two only, and always buy in those tones which 
harmonize. 

Miss Ashley told the girls that she had given them 
only a few suggestions in relation to buying clothing, but 
that later she would have another lesson on this subject. 

Suggestions for Review 

1. Plan to itemize your wardrobe. Take an account of stocfe, 
as it were, and decide how many garments you can utilize fully, 
how many you can afford to give to someone else, and decide what 
you actually need in the way of new garments. 

2. Give your opinions about buying ready-made clothing. 
When do you think it pays ? 

3. Give five suggestions to be kept in mind in going shopping 
for clothing. 


Lesson 44 

THE GIRLS LEARN TO MAKE BLOOMERS AND A RED CROSS GARMENT 

Miss Ashley has planned so that the girls work one day each week on 
the Red Cross garments. She says that the stitches, processes, and finishes 
on the bloomers are the same as on the Red Cross garments. After she had 
given instructions for making the bloomers all the girls were able to make 
the Red Cross garments : chemise, nightgown, and child's underwaist. 
Can you also do this ? 

Most of the girls had decided to make their bloomers 
of blue serge (Fig. i86). Margaret Langley used 
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jsateen, and Dorothy galatea. Black or blue are the 
most serviceable. The pattern chosen by Miss Ashley 
was a simple one and she ordered a 1 6-year 
size as some of the ninth-grade girls were 
rather large and others 
^ ‘ small and this pattern 

feould be adapted to the whole 
class. 

The girls studied the pattern 
and noticed the perforations, which 
n Mak- i^ust be placed length- 
ing Hxe wise on the warp threads 
WoomerB. cloth. After study- 

ing your pattern can you place the 
1. Placing cloth so as to cut both 

Uie pattern, jggg 

tell where to place the two strips 
for the bands and for the placket 
facings ? Which way of the cloth 
will the length of band and fac- 
ings be cut ? Pin all carefully and 
cut evenly. Mark the notches 
with a pencil or thread. Girls 
sometimes spoil garments bjr cuttilij| the notches too 

feaed M^ The bloomer Jegs are to 1 ^ sewed with a flat 
Se” ** felled seam (Fig. 187). Baste legs on right 
’*‘®”**^ side with seam ^ inch wide. Stitch by ma- 
chine, directly under the basting. Margaret Langley 



Fig. 186. — Bloomers are 
easy to make by machine. 
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was not careful and turned both seams for the same 
leg ! After stitching cut off one edge to within ^ inch 
of the stitching. Then turn the other edge of the seam 
down flat on the cloth for a fell. Turn in the ftaw 
edge inch, baste, and stitch flat right on the edge. 



Fig. 187. — Steps in making the flat felled seam. 


Be very careful, for it is easy to wrinkle this and have 
a fulled instead of a flat seam. 

Next join the two legs together with this same flat 
felled seam. Be careful to match the seams evenly at 
the seat. 

Next at the bottom of each leg make a hem J 
inch deep when finished. Baste and stitch 
this, leaving i inch open for running in the s. H«m 
elastic band. Run in the elastic, sew the 
ends tQgether securely, and finish ^jhemming i“eu»tic. 
the l^p^ttom hem by hand. 

Xhe placket openings are at the hips (Fig. 188). Use 
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strips of cloth for these facings, cut lengthwise of the 
^ cloth and i inch longer than twice the length 

the of placket opening. If cut 2 ^ inches wide this 

openfaigs. binding or facing will be i inch in width 
when finished. Begin at top of bloomers at placket 

opening. Hold right 
side of strip to right 
side of bloomers. 
Baste with ^ inch 
seams all around the 
placket opening. 
Stitch, remove bast- 
ing, turn to wrong side. 
Turn under j inch, 
baste edge even with 
first stitching, and 
stitch again. Be care- 
ful to take enough 
seam at the bottom 

Fig. i 88. — The continuous placket facing Qf Opening OF it 

used on the bloomers. n 

Will pull out. 

There are two bands, a front and a back band. If 
your pattern allows for fullness gather to fit half of the 
5 . Putting waist measure. Use one gathering thread, 
on band*. jm-h from the edge. Measure your waist, 
half of the measure for each half of band ; allow 2 inches 
for lapping on the back band. The front band is usually 
shorter than the back. Cut the band 2 ^ inches wide. 
Fasten bloomers so that they lap towards the front. 
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To put on the band work in same way as in putting 
band on petticoats (page 225) except that this band is 
turned to the right side to give the tailored finish td 
the flat felled garment. Begin by placing the right 
side of the band to the inside of the front and back 
portions of the bloomers. Baste, stitch, turn to right, 
side. Close with snaps or buttons and button- ^ 
holes (see page 166). Buttonholes may be thefasten- 
placed at center front and center back if 
bloomers are to be fastened to a waist. How shall the 
buttonholes be placed in the bands ? 

Only the most experienced sewers in the class used 
serge. The placket facings then were made of black 
sateen or lining, also the bands, as these were less bulky 
than the serge. 

After this the girls had much practice in making 
flat felled seams on the Red Cross garments. After 
the lessons on making the bloomers they made the 
Child’s Underwaist or Shirt, McCall pattern. No. loi, 
the Child’s Nightgown, McCall pattern. No. 102, the 
Child’s Dress, McCall pattern. No. 90, also the Girl’s 
Chemise, Butterick pattern. No. no. These were all 
made according to the Red Cross Manual directions * 
and sent through the Red Cross to the refugee children 
of France and Belgium. 

^ Teachers* Manual, Junior Red Cross Activities, American Red 
Cross, Washington, D. C. 
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Suggestions for Review 

+ L Describe and draw pictures of a flat felled seam. Ask your 
teacher to show you how to make this by hand if you have ho 
machine. The first sewing will then be two runs and a back- 
stitch and the turning will be felled flat with the hemming stitch. 

2. Describe the making of one of the Red Cross garments on 
which the flat felled seams are used. 

3. What provision are you making in your school for sewing for 
others ? How many garments have been produced ? All children 

.^|:an help. 

' Lesson 45 

COMMON WOOL MATERIALS 

All of the Sunnysiders have been collecting pieces of old wool for the 
Red Cross. Miss Ashley says that they must learn the names of the 
different kinds. 

Molly and Margaret were asked to sort the pieces 
and to place the thin, sheer-looking pieces in one pile and 
I another the thick, close materials which were 

tie wool firm. There were others which looked strong 
samples, wiiy, but which were not quite so closely 

woven as the thick ones. Would you, too, like to learn 
their names ? The girls examined first the pile of wiry, 
loosely woven ones. Yes, there were several pieces of 
serge. Some were fine with the twilled weave, 
ioo8«^ ’ and others were coarser in weave and twilled, 
wovwiones. ^gj.g serviceable looking pieces and 

very suitable for bloomers or for school dresses. 
Dorothy discovered in the pile a sample of plaid serge 
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which she had had two years ago for a dress. Serges 
are woven quite wide, from 42 to 54 inches, and cost 
before the war $i to $3 per yard. A good (a) 
serge now costs from to $5 per yard. 

Cheviots are very similar to serges in price ««• 
and width but are somewhat heavier in appearance. 
The surface of some is rather rougher than serge, al^ 
though there are smooth cheviots, 
too. Miss Ashley had some sam- 
ples of serges suitable for bloomers, 
and the girls examined those care- 
fully because many had chosen 
serge (Fig. 189). 

There were also in the same 
pile some samples of homespuns 
and tweeds. They are common 
ones, and both are rough, wiry, 
and loosely woven, and made of 
rather coarse yarn. They are 
rather open in texture. They 
were both spun and woven by hand 
in early days, and even before 
the war some were hand woven. 

Tweed gets its name from a place 
in Scotland. Such materials are very serviceable, es- 
pecially for coats, dress goods, and suitings for rough 
wear. The color or pattern is not always clearly de- 
fined, as the yarn of which it is woven is mixed in 
color. Homespuns are slightly cheaper than serges. 
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They cost from to ^3 per yard before the war, but 
are at least ^2.50 to-day. Homespuns are woven from 
42 to 50 inches wide, and tweeds, which are slightly 
wider, are a little more expensive in price. 

Miss Ashley found in this pile four other mate- 
rials which she held up for the class to see. They 
were not quite so heavy as the tweeds. They were 
cashmere, henrietta, challie, and albatross, all common 
standard wool materials. Have you ever heard such 
names before ? They are often used for girls’ school 
dresses, wrappers and dressing sacks, and for baby wear. 
They are all softer than serges, and cashmere and 
henrietta resemble each other, as both have a twilled 
weave. Henrietta was originally woven with a silk 
warp. Miss Ashley had a sample to show of Grand- 
mother Edwards’ old gown. Cashmere is also soft, and 
the finer qualities are made from hair of the cashmere 
goat. Cashmere is woven 36 to 45 inches in width, and 
could be bought in good quality before the war for from 
75 cents to $2 per yard. Henrietta was about the 
same price, except when it had a silk warp. To-day 
both cashmere and henrietta have about doubled in 
price. 

Challie and albatross are about the same in weight. 
Mrs. Langley had made Margaret a pretty challie 
dress for school wear. Challies are figured ; sometimes 
the pattern is printed and sometimes woven in. It is 
made of a mixture of silk and wool or cotton and wool. 
Challies can be bought in all cotton, too, and used to be 
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made of all wool. They are woven about 30 inches in 
width and cost from 75 cents to .50 per yard. 

Albatross is also used for dress goods and costs about 
the same as challie. It is woven 38 to 45 inches in 
width, has a fancy weave, and is soft in texture. 

Miss Ashley asked the girls to study some of the thick, 
heavy ones. Edith recognized one ; its name is broad'^ 
cloth and it is used for coats and dress goods. 

This was a heavy broadcloth. There are also tuck, hesv; 
some lighter weights with a smooth, satiny 
finish. They are called lady’s cloth. A good broad- 
cloth is always expensive. One used to be able to get 
it for $1.50 or $2 per yard, but to-day it costs 
much more. It is closely woven and is smooth (“) Broad- 

. doth, md- 

and soft in finish. It is woven from 50 to 58 ton, covert 
inches in width. Do you know anyone who etc. ’ * ’ 
has a dress or coat made from it f Examine 
the garment and inquire whether it has been durable. 

Mrs. Vincent’s winter coat was made of melton and 
Mr. Edwards had one of covert cloth last year. Both 
are caring for them, as they cannot be easily replaced 
now. Examine the samples and see how heavy they 
are. Melton comes about the same width as broad- 
cloth and a good quality used to cost ^4 per yard. It 
is used for suits, overcoats, and uniforms. It is a 
standard material, and is usually dark blue or black in 
color. Covert cloth is used for the same purposes. It 
has a heavy twilled weave and differs from the smooth 
surface of broadcloth. 
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In the same pile of heavy materials Edith found a 
piece of felt and also a piece of flannel. Felt, you know, 
is not woven but is compressed so that the wool fibers 
are matted together in a flat mass. It is made 24 to 50 
inches in width and used to cost from 80 cents to $1.50 
per yard. Some of the girls still have school pennants 
made from it. It was used also for , covers for table 
tops. Of course to-day wool is conserved for other 
uses. 

Flannel was placed in the heavy pile, but there are 
also light-weight flannels. Flannel is woven and is 
finished with a soft surface which is slightly napped. 
What does that mean, do you know f Flannel is used 
for many purposes. Can you name some ? Yes, 
shirts for men, baby garments, waists, dressing sacks, 
etc. It was sometimes made of a combination of 
cotton and wool instead of all wool, even before the 
war. It varies in width, from 27 to 36 inches, and 
costs to-day from ^1.25 to $2 per yard. 

Mrs. Edwards came in as the girls started to discuss 
the wool materials in the third pile, which were thin 
and gauzy. Mrs. Edwards had on a voile dress. 
It was thin and gauzy, like veiling, but was not 
transparent. Nun’s veiling wus another thin sample. 
^ It has an open mesh and fe a common wool 

twim«r, material. Both are used for dress goods 

wool and are made in solid colors. There were 

'*’*^**' printed voiles, too, in the pile, but they were’ 

made of all cotton. Wool voile costs from $2 to $4 
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per yard. It is 42 to 45 inches in width. Nun’s veil- 
ing is riarrower — 36 inches' wide — and is slightly less 
expensive. 

Grenadine and etamine were also in the pile. Bdth 
are similar to the voiles, of open mesh weave, and are 
used principally for dress goods. 

Wool bunting was a familiar sample to all. It is ah 
open mesh weave. An American flag, which was made 
of this material, was kept floating above the Ellen H. 
Richards School. Wool bunting costs about 75 cents 
per yard in a 24-inch width. It is sometimes made 
from mohair. 

Marjorie had brought some samples of her grand- 
mother’s last dress. It was brilliantine. Miss Ashley 
said, and she held up, so that all might see, two 
other samples which she called alpaca and 
mohair. They all felt very wiry, and not at all «(!’ alpaca ’ 
soft like the wool serges and cashmeres. Miss 
Ashley told the girls that they were made from 
the hair of the Angora goat. They wear very well, 
shed dust, and are used for dresses and dust coats. 
Alpaca is made from the hair of the llama, which is 
bright, , elastic, and strong. All these materials are 
bright and glossy. Before the war they cost from 
to $2 per yard and were woven in the following 
widths : 

Alpaca 36 to 45 inches 

Brilliantine 54 inches 

Mohair . - i - 40 to 54 inches 
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The Sunnysiders catabgued all of these common 
wool materials with their uses, prices, and widths. They 
classified them in three groups as they were discussed, 
and the alpaca, mohair, and brilliantine were arranged 
in a separate class. Dorothy said that she knew of 
other common wool materials which had not been 
placed in any of these groups — carpets and blankets. 

Blankets come in many grades : all wool, which cost 
to-day about $15 for a pair, to all cotton, which to-day 
8 ^4 There are also combinations 

of cotton and wool which can be obtained in 
different grades. 

Carpets are made also from wool yarn. In weaving 
the loom arranges the yarn so that it stands up in 
loops, which are then cut as in velvet car- 
6. Carpets. Btussels carpets are woven in loops, but 

are not cut as the velvet ones are. 

The Sunnysiders were eager to know the story of how 
this wonderful wool fiber given by the sheep and goats 
could be manufactured into so many different kinds 
of wool materials. Miss Ashley said that some of the 
lessons in the near future would tell the story. 

Suggestions for Review 

1. Catalogue your samples of wool. Have you collected for 
“ Bundle Day ” ? From these pieces you can select representative 
samples. 

2. Learn the names and uses of 10 common wool materials in 
use in your home. 




Lesson 46 

HOW WOOL IS GROWN 

Barbara asked Miss Ashley to explain about the manufacture of 
serge, which material is being u^ed for the bloomers. Miss Ashley said 
that she would, but that she would tell them first about the growth of 
the wool. 

Miss Ashley had been spending her vacation at a 
lovely farm in the New England States. She told the 
girls how peaceful it was, and how she loved ^ 
to watch the sheep grazing and storing up the sheep in- 
energy to be converted into food and cloth- **’‘®*^- 



Fig. 190. — What facts do you know about the wool industry of the United States ? 


ing. How grateful we should feel for this patient 
animal which gives us so much ! 

Some sheep farms, especially in our western states, 



are very large, and the sheq) iiidustry is very important, 
Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, and Oregon support mil- 
lions of sheep. This is certainly a large family to 
care for (Fig, 190), 

The sheep gives the fiber called wool. It is a variety of 
hair, and hair varies in fineness. The coarser varieties 
jj gjjgpp of hair are obtained from the camel, the alpaca, 
tjtreaie and the Angora goat. If you have a micro- 
scope in your classroom and will examine both 
’,€bers you will see how wool differs from hair. The sur- 
' face of the wool 
obtained fiber appears to 

and overlapping one 
another like 
. those of a pine cone. 

These are called serra- 
tions. Notice the pic- 
ture of the wool fiber 
magnified (Fig. 191). It 
is on account of these 
wonderful little serrations 
which close up when in 
hot water that one must 
(b) f ijj n iir careful in laundering woolens. Barbara 
anca rffte was vcty unfortunatc. Before she learned 
about this characteristic of wool she washed 
her white sweater in hot water. When she finished it 
was only big enough for baby John. 



Fig. 191.-^ Notice the scale-like appear- 
ance of the wool fiber. Of what use 
are these scales ? 
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Wool looks wavy in. length. It is fine and has a 
luster, while hair has a smooth surface and lies straight. 

Many countries besides America grow wool for 
clothing. Australia, South America, England, South 
Africa, Spain, and Germany are the principal „ _ 
ones. 1 he wool industry is very old. We tries grow- 
read in the Bible about King David of Israel, 
who wrote psalms as he tended his sheep on the hillside, 
so we know that wool was used long ago. Can you 
find the Bible story about Abel, who was a keeper of 
sheep ? Pliny, Homer, Virgil, and Alexander, the 
writers of many ages, tell us about wool and about 
beautiful woolen shawls made in the East. 

Miss Ashley told the girls about sheep shearing on 
the farm where she visited. Usually it is done only 
once a year, in April or May, so that the sheep jy 
may have a cool summer and begin to grow a ing the 
new crop. If the sheep are few, it is easier to ®*‘**p- 
use a hand shears. Where there are many sheep the 
machine clippers are used and are run by hand or 
other power. Notice the machine in the picture (Fig. 
192), It shears close and saves wool. 

The whole wool coat of the sheep is called the 
fleece. On the large sheep ranches of the West, each 
fleece is tied up into a bundle, and these bundles are 
packed in sacks holding 400 pounds and shipped to 
the wool-purchasing centers, where buyers examine 
the wool and buy in large quantities. 

Some wools are better than, others. The camel 
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furnishes a very soft fiber. The Angora goat of Asia 
Minor provides mohair. This fiber really resembles 
^ ^ silk. Do you 

i^dSwc- know where 

teristics of Minor is 
wool. . 

on your map r 

From Peru and Chile 
we get the alpaca and 
llanSift wools. The very- 
best wool is the merino, 
which is very fine. 

Mrs. Edwards had two 
pairs of lovely merino 
stockings given to her 
for baby Dorothy. 

This was before they 
cost so much. 

The wool from the 
various sheep farms 
differs on account of 
differences in the soil, 
climate, and breed of 
sheep. For this rea- 
son, wool produced in ‘9^- — Shearing sheep hy machine pro- 

the south of England 

was short and fine, while in the cold north it was 
coarser and stronger. The English and Australian 
wools are of several qualities. The long wools come 
from Lincoln and Leicestershire and the shorter ones 
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from Suifolk and Shropshire. The wools from Sax- 
ony and Silesia are very fine. Can you find these 
places on the map ? Before the war the long, coarse 
wools were used for carpets and for knitting, ^ow 
all grades are used for clothing, blankets, uniforms, 
etc. The short wools, about 3 to 4 inches in length, 
are used for clothing. Some wool fibers grow to be 
10 inches in length and are called combing wools. 
These are used for materials which are loosely woven, 
as homespuns, serges, etc. Barbara was glad to know 
about the wool used in serge. 

Wool fibers vary in length. This variation is called 
the staple. Do you know the length of a cotton or a 
linen fiber ? Wool fibers average 7 or 8 inches. Are 
they as long as cotton .? The wool fibers vary, accord- 
ing to kind, in fineness, strength, luster, softness, and 
elasticity. Do you know what these terms mean ? 
The tiny serrations can be seen with the naked eye. 
They are very important, for it is this characteristic 
which makes wool felt, and when the tiny serrations 
interlock it is possible to make fine broadcloths of 
lovely texture, and other fine wool materials. Do you 
think we wish the serrations to interlock in washing 
wool garments ? How can this be prevented ? 

Miss Ashley had some raw wool which she had brought 
from the farm. It was washed in lukewarm water, 
as it was very dirty. It then appeared soft, fine, and 
lustrous. The girls also dyed some. The center of the 
wool fiber is rather porous and takes up the dye readily. 
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Suggestions for Review 

1. Examine a wool fiber under the microscope. 

2. Try to find out from the Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C., the statistics of the wool supply in the United States. 

3. Tell how to launder a wool sweater or other wool garment. 
Dp this at home and bring to school. 

Lesson 47 

MORE HINTS ABOUT BUYING CLOTHING 

Some of the mothers asked Miss Ashley to talk specifically about 
buying shoes, underwear, and outer clothing, and to give them some hints 
also about children’s garments. Miss Ashley arranged a program in which 
five pf the ninth-grade girls took part. Would you like to know what they 
told the mothers about these subjects 

Miss Ashley told the girls that conservation of fabrics 
does not mean going without garments or materials 
I. What which one can afford, but, as she suggested in 
does con- the last lesson, it means care and wise choice, 

servation , , 

rfdoaung remodeling, and renovating, 
mean? At the Mothers’ Day, Dorothy Vincent 
told first what the girls had learned about selecting 
shoes. She told the mothers that leather is 

1. 'Wiso 

■decdon of scarce because so much of it has been used 
footwear. navy needs as well as for 

uniforms. Cloth tops and canvas shoes help in con-' 
servation and are cheaper than leather (Fig. 193). 

(o) Bnd of Choose good leather, plain kid or light- 
leather. weight Calf. Low shoes, pumps, and oxfords 
save leather if your ankles do not need the support. 
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Patent leather is not economical because it is un- 
comfortable in warm weather, is liable to crack, and 
is of uncertain wearing [quality. Shoe trees lengthen 
the life of shoes, as does frequent cleansing with good 
oil or polish. 

Choose a standard sytle and color and see that the 
shoes are carefully fitted. They should be long enough 
to stand in. Before buying stand in both to 
determine this. Low-heeled shoes well fitted 
are the most comfortable. Many girls have fallen 
arches and are ill because 
their feet have not been f :! / 

properly clad. If you are V;| / ~~~ 

not feeling well and your M \ 
feet hurt, have them ex- 
amined by a doctor. The 

Chinese women used to Fig. 193. — Choose shoes which will 

bind their feet for beauty. 

Some girls do this now. 

The people who are able to do much work and render 
genuine service are those who can walk comfortably 
and support their own weight. Shoes should fit the 
instep, and heel snugly and be straight on the inside 
line, with plenty of room for toes, a heel broad enough 
to support the body, and soles thick enough to walk 
on. Thick soles prevent dampness from reaching the 
foot. Keep the feet dry and doctors’ bills will be 
saved. Miss Ashley had already told the mothers her 
opinion about rubbers and how they save shoe leather. 
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Hosiery is important, too, for health — light-weight 
cotton in summer, and heavier cotton in winter for 
1. rni-rtirr cHmates. Silk hosiery is not appro- 

oihoa^. priate for schoolgirls, except for parties or 
special occasions. It does not wear as well as cotton 
and is inappropriate for many occasions. If you wish 
to be comfortably and sensibly dressed at school, 
choose white, black, or tan cotton stockings, to go with 
your shoes. 

Miss Ashley showed the girls how to put new feet 
in stockings. They also used the McCall pattern 
(“B. B.”) and recut old stockings for other 
miilritig members of the family. Miss Ashley showed 
hosiery. placc 3 row of machine 

stitching about six inches down from the top of new 
stockings. This prevents long rips or tears. 

Margaret Langley repeated what the class had 
learned about selecting corsets and underwear. Miss 
Ashley told the girls that the first corset 
should be carefully fitted and that most girls 
slight can wear corset waists to advantage 
corsots and or no corsct at all. One should learn to stand 

underwear. . , . , , , 

in such a way that one does not need cor- 
sets, since the muscles are developed to support the 
body. If worn, a corset should not press or make 

Coraeta body. It should furnish a 

support to the back and the pressure should 
be upwards on the abdomen as a support. It should 
permit of perfect circulation. Side elastics which pull 
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down uncomfortably are not healthful. There should 
be freedom within the corset for deep breathing, and. 
it should not be tight at the waist. It is not fashion- 
able now to have a Marie Antoinette waistline of hour- 
glass shape, but rather a Venus de Milo waist (see Fig. 
194). Do you know the difference? Margaret had 
some lantern slides to show the mothers which dem- 



Fig. 194. — Corsets affect health. What kind do you wear ? 


onstrated the cramped position of the body organs 
when corsets are tight, and how good health is not 
possible when one cannot breathe deeply. 

Choose corsets of material which can be washed 
and boiled. This will be conservation, for you will 
be able to wear the corset longer and thus save ma- 
terids and labor in manufacture. With care the life 
of a corset can be doubled. A soiled corset is not 
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itj^ienk. Always hang it at night where it will air 
well, and wash it occasionally with warm water and pure 
soap and a stiff brush. Soak it for several hours and 
thenl5oU. Dry in the sunshine. Keep dorsets mended 
so that they will not destroy the outside clothing. 
Patch and rebind when necessary. 

Wise selection of underwear is important because of 
its relation to health (Fig. 195). Babies and old 
(fri Under- pcople of coursc feel the heat and cold more 
than others, and they need wool or part wool 
in winter when it is possible to get it. Of course under- 
wear should be adapted to the climate and conditions 

under which 
one lives. Ill 
health is some- 
times caused 
by weight of 
clothing and 
because the 

FlO. 195. — Underwear, too, should be chosen wisdy. sklU IS UOt Ven- 
tilated by cer- 
tain fabrics used for underwear. Underwear next to 
the skin should be coarse in mesh to give plenty of air 
space and should be easily cleansed. The Sunnyside 
girls had learned about the hygienic properties of ma- 
terials and so understood this. They knew that the 
human body produces enough heat each day to raise 
40 pints of water from the freezing to the boiling point, 
and more when one exercises. To be in health the 
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body must keep an even temperature of 98“ F., and 
some heat must be eliminated or given off. 

The body loses three pints of water in 24 hours 
through evaporation Clothing which prevents elimi- 
nation of heat or which absorbs and holds so much 
of the body moisture that a moist, uncomfortable 
garment is next to the body is not healthful. Gar- 
ment material which gives off the moisture slowly is 
more healthful than material which dries very quickly 
and in drying reduces the body heat too rapidly. The 
cooling effect of linen or cotton drying rapidly is an 
example. Linen gives off moisture more readily than 
cotton or wool, but cannot now be easily obtained. 
Wool, if one exercises freely, holds the moisture and 
often causes oppression. Open mesh cotton material 
is perhaps the most satisfactory for the majority of 
people. 

Heat is carried from the body by certain materials. 
Wool and flax both conduct heat, but wool more 
slowly. Air in the meshes is a good non-conductor 
of heat, and so loosely woven garments are warmer; 
porous wool, cotton, or linen seem warmer than those 
closely woven. 

Margaret said Miss Ashley had told them that the 
principal argument for using wool is that evaporation 
is slow and so the body temperature is not reduced 
too quickly. In addition, wool as a fiber is not a 
good conductor of heat. 

G>nditions of health, age, climate, and occupation 
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should guide one in choosing. Union suits, because 
they provide an even layer of covering, are considered 
by many people to be more hygienic than shirts and 
drawers, which cause a double layer at the abdomen. 
Miss Ashley said one must experiment until one dis- 
covered which was the most satisfactory kind of under- 
wear. 

There are many simple knitted garments of wool, 
cotton, or wool and cotton. Silk and wool are per- 
haps the most desirable, but few can afford them; 
wool is now scarce and silk high in price. Most 
people must wear cotton. Buy the garment a size 
larger than needed. This is economical, for the gar- 
ment is not stretched and pulled as easily on the body 
and if it is bought for young people there is a chance 
“to grow into it.” Select garments which are simply 
trimmed. Watch for tiny holes when they appear in 
knitted garments and mend as soon as possible. ' 
After Margaret finished her talk the mothers had a 
social hour and discussed freely the points which had 
been mentioned. Margaret had arranged with Miss 
Ashley’s help an exhibit of good, sensible styles of 
footwear and underwear for growing girls. 

Suggestions for Review 

1. When you buy a pair of shoes, what do you think about in 
relation to use and durability in selecting them ? 

2. How much do you pay for stockings? How many pairs*, 
a year do you need if well cared for? Explain your devices for 
caring for your stockings. 
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3. What kind of corset or corset waists do you wear? What 
should one be careful about in selecting this garment ? 

4. What kind of undergarment do you wear next to your 
body? What points should one consider in the selection of jsuch 
garments ? 


Lesson 48 


MAKING THE MIDDY BLOUSE AND RED CROSS GARMENTS 

The Sunnyside girls have decided to wear middy blouses and white 
skirts for graduation. Is not this a very sensible decision for girls of the 
elementary grades ? Would you wish to make them also (Fig. 196) 

The Sunnyside girls wished to use either gala tea 
or Indian head for their middies and skirts. They 

were quite ex- 
pert in the use \ ,**“**: 

^ nals smt- 

of patterns and aWeforthe 

made few mis- 
takes. They al- 
ways placed the lor^ line 
of single perforations in- 
dicating the length ex- 
actly on the warp threads 
of the cloth. Dorothy 
Vincent said that she 
^ _ ..... could tell easily which 

Fig. 196. — The Sunnyside girls have . 1 r i J 

decided to wear middy blouses and pieceS tO place On a lOlo 
white skirts for graduation. of goods SO aS tO CUt 

double. Can you ? The patterns used by the girls 
were 34 and 38 bust measure, as some of the girls were 
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quite large. Margaret Langley and several others 
needed size 36. 

Miss Ashley pinned all the pieces of the pattern to 
the dress form to show the girls the relationship of 
1 The *t piece to the figure. You can do this and 
tern difi* learn, before you begin to cut, which pieces are 
to be cut on a fold. Lay your patterns on the 
carefully and pin ready for cutting. Learn to 
use the tracing wheel for tracing seams so that all will 
match in putting the middy together. Make this gar- 
ment entirely by machine except the basting and 
gathering. Baste all hems and facings carefully before 
stitching. Poor stitching spoils the appearance of a 
garment, but neat, good stitching is a real trimming. 

This is how the girls made their middy blouses 
(Fig. 196) after they were cut. Can you follow these 
directions ? 

1. Baste, with the seams on the outside, the shoulders 
and underarm seams. Try on. If necessary in order 
t. M.Mng to fit more smoothly across the chest, let the 
the middy, front drop ; if extra fullness across the chest 
is desired, let 'out under the arms. The shoulder 
seams will be finished, but not ithe underarm ones. 
Mark with tracing or pencil the new seam for under- 
arm if you must change it. 

Make a flat felled seam at the shoulder, ^ inch wide 
finished. All of you have learned how. 

2. The sleeves, which are in one piece, are put 
in next, before they or the underarms are seamed. 
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Match the notches, gather the sleeves if there is any 
fullness at the armhole, and baste in the sleeves so that 
the seam is on the right side. Make flat fells, basting 
the turn which falls over the sleeves so that it will lie 
very flat. 

3. Baste seams of sleeve and underarm all in one 
long seam on right side. Match at armhole. Make 
flat fell, turning the fell towards the front (see Fig. 
187). 

4. Hem the bottom of the middy with a i inch hem. 

5. Finish the neck next. Prepare the collar with 
its facing according to the notches of the pattern and 
directions. Sew; turn to right side. If the collar is 
to be decorated with finishing braid, this decorating 
should be done before the collar and facing are sewed 
together. Attach collar to middy, right of center 
collar to right of the center back of middy. The seam 
wiR then fall on the inside towards the neck and will 
be concealed by the facing, which should be turned in* 
and sewed over the seam. Patterns for middies vary, 
and other methods of attaching collar may be suggested. 
A loose ribbon or scarf of silk can be tied under the 
collar to form a sailor’s knot. 

6. Then finish the sleeve. The sleeve may be 
finished with a half-inch hem and rolled as many are 
worn, or a cuff can be attached which will be of the 
same width as the sleeve or just to fit the wrist. In 
the latter case, the fullness of the sleeve must be 
gathered to fit. 
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The Sunnyside gifls had long sleeves in their middy 
blouses, as they were thought most appropriate for 
graduation. The cuff was made double. The two 
pieces cut the length and width desired were sewed 
together and turned. They were attached to the 
gathered sleeve with the seam on the under side of 
sleeve ; the second thickness or facing was hemmed 
down and made a neat finish on the inside of the cuff 
where it was attached to the gathers. 

* ^ity of the girls worked eyelets in the fronts of their 
blouses and laced them. The eyelets were punched; 
with a stiletto or sharp point and were like a button- 
hole, except that they were perfectly round in shape. 

The girls spent one afternoon each week working 
on the Red Cross garments for refugee children^ 
Those who had learned to make middy 
R«d Cross blouses Specialized in relief work and in 
pments making the dresses for children. McCalL- 
patterns No. 90, No. 91, and No. 95 w^e 
used : and the girls said that they had no difficulty at 
all since learning to make bloomers, middy blouses, 
and other garments. 

Suggestions for Review 

1. Plan to make one of the Red Cross garments suggested, 
without help if possible. 

2. Tell some friend how to place the pattern correctly in cut- 
ting out the middy. 

3. Make a middy for sister or someone at home. 
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THE STORY OF HOW WOOL IS MADE INTO CLOTH 

% 

One day Miss Ashley took the whole class to a woolen mill. Would 
you like to know what they saw ? 

The girls were all amazed when they saw that the great 
bales of wool were so dirty and oily lookiilg. They 
realized that the wool sometimes travels a ^ 
long distance before reaching the manufac- manufac- 
turer. Perhaps the wool in your skirt came *• 

ffdin Australia or England. When the wool is sheared 
it is full of burs, grease, and perspiration ; this grease 
helps to keep the fiber soft until the manu- ^ 
facturer is ready to use it. He buys the wool wool at the 
by w|ight and pays for dirt and grease ; some- 
times only one third of it is wool, but he is glad to have 
this preserved by the grease. The first process which 
.the Sunnysiders observed was sorting the , soraag 
In one room men were engaged in 
opening the fleeces and separating the good grades 
of the fleece from the poor parts (Fig. 197). Some 
partf of this fleece or coat are better than others, es- 
pec^lly the Wool from the head and upper part of the 
bac^ and sides. The fleece is often divided into seven 
dif^rent grades for different purposes. 

After grading the wool the manufacturer must wash 
it before it can be carded and prepared for spinning. 
The grease, or “yolk ” as iris called, is removed s. wool 
by washing carefully in order not to break or 
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injure the -fiber, >ft wrter at. a l6w Wperature 
(120® 'F.l an^Wt soap are most harmless. Why must 
tjif temperature be low ? Try to wash some raw woo 
iisiMiss Ashley’s class did. 



Fig. 197.— Wool sorting. 


> ^The wool is washed in a series^bf tanks. 
wool is swished back and forth by Wooden forks whmh 
carry it forward and beat it out. Rollers pass the 
wool from one tank to anpther. . , <• . . . 

After washing, the wool is dried in ^ kind of wringing 

machine called a hydro-extractpr. 
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^t)W the manufacturer must restore some oU to the 
wool, f< 5 r this is necessary in order to keep it soft 
and elastic for spinning. Olive oil is used. ^ 

What a strange thing after having washed offiiw«n# 
out all the oil! 

If the wool has any dirt or burs still left in it, it is 
passed through a machine called a bur picker which 
beats out the dirt. 

Very few garments are made of entirely new wool. 
Wool can be used over and over again. Much Wool 
was lost because uniforms were destroyed during't^te 
war. Old wool rags are pulled apart and mixed 
with new wool. If this did not happen, the manu- 
facturer would have to charge much more for materials 
than smost of us usually pay. If only new wool were 
used, the world could not be clothed. Serge made of all 
new wool might cost from $4 a yard up — the Sunnyj^ 
siders paid $1.75 a yard for the serge for the bloomers,^ 

The manufacturer blends or mixes the wool befoip 
it sent to the carding machines. knows how toj, 
bl^d so as to get just the right color, style, and gr^P. 
of ’msaterial which he wishes to produce. Sometilues 
jutp^r cotton are mixed in if the manufacturer wi^es 
to produce a very cheap material which is not all wool. 
Would you like to know the names of some of the all- 
wool substitutes used ifi reducing the cost of all-wool 
materials Mrs. Edwards told the girls one day about 
it. She said that old rags of flannels, soft underwear, or 
wool stoc|cings, in which the wopl has not been felted. 
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when pulled apart are called shoddy. Do you kno^ 
what felted means ? These all-wool rags are ground 
up, ^washed* and prepared for mixture with the new 
wool. Mungo is another queer name given to old 
woolen rags prepared for mixing. This substitutfe 
is made from old materials which have been felted, 
such as broadcloth or men’s suitings. Flocks is another 
substitute, and is nothing but wool waste from the 
clipping machines when the cloth is sheared or clipped 
in ^^(^hing. This is used to fill in — so nothing is 

.S^he girls then visited the carding room (Fig. 198). 
They saw the blended wool put in at one end of the 
machine and a fine, gauzy web come out at 
8. Wool the other end. This machine or carder deans 
ctoans and the dirt ftom the wool and prepares it into a 
rop® jiist as the cotton carding machine you 
learned about prepared the rope of cottcpj or 
sliver as it is called. Look on page 1 86 ; you will seeljow 
wool was carded by hand in the olden days b^re 
Modern machinery was invented. Grandmother Ed- 
wards said she had carded many rolls or slivers by 
hand and prepared them for the spinning wheel. So the 
manufacturer to-day prepares the rolls or slivers from the 
carding machines for the spinning frames or machines. 
Notice in the picture how ther wool carding machine 
differs from the cotton one. It has a center cylinder, 
and around it revolve small cylinders. All the cylinders 
are covered with wire tectb which help to cleanse the 
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wool and pull it apart. The girls enjoyed watching 
the gauzy, filmy sheet of wool, the width of the long 
rollers, leave the machine as a fine web. The gauzy 
mass was drawn together through a hole at the front 



Fig. 198. — A wool carding room. 

of the carding machine, and this sliver or rope wound 
up in cans just as the cotton was delivered from the 
carder. The girls then saw these wool rovings wound 
on to spools ready to be placed in the spinning frames. 

Kfiss Ashley had the girls recall how cotton is spun. 
It is drawn out, twiste<^ and yound on spools (Fig. 
199)* Wool also must spun and made into yams 
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before yarn can be woven into cloth. The manu- 
facturer told Miss Ashley and the girls that he made 
two kinds of yarn, woolen and worsted. Do you know 



Fig. 199. — The spinning of wool into yarn. 


the difference ? Miss Ashley said that the class would 
have to call again to hear the rest of the story. 

Suggestions for Review 

1. Why must wool be carded f Describe how this is done, 

2. What is meant by wool blending ? 

3. How are shoddy and mungo secured ? 

4. Tell how wool is washed. 
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MAKING A PIECE OF UNDERWEAR 

The girls had their choice, some made one-piece slips and others night- 
dresses according to their needs. 

The ninth-grade girls decided to use cambric for 
their slips (Fig. 200). The pattern chosen was a very 
^ M simple one which j 

T\. buttoned on the Ae under- 

I I shoulders. You 

^ will see in the design that 

/ \ very little trimming was 

/ \ necessary. The girls de- 

/ \ cided to make the slips 

I 1 as simple and durable as 

/ \ possible. They might 

/ \ have put some simple 

/ 1 hand scalloping or hand 

/ \ embroidery around the 

/ \ neck, armholes, . ^ . 

/ \ and bottom. In- design and 

/ \ stead they fin- 

/ \ ished all edges with 

J Hamburg edging. The 

slips were made from a 

Fig. 200. — The pattern chosen for the simple pattern like the 
under-shp. shown in the picture, 

and were cut long enoitgli to allow for a three-inch hem 
at the bottom. 
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This is how they were made ; 

I. Underarm seams finished with French seam. 

I Three-inch hem made at bottom of slip. 

&e under- This was slit open at edge after finished, 
and the edges turned in J inch. The narrow 
Hamburg edging was then basted between slit edges of 
hem and stitched. 

3. The shoulder straps were stayed with double 
^hiekness of material. Material was cut same as 
^tjine of straps and one edge turned in and stitched 
adiSoss strap. 

4. The edging for neck and armholes was put on in 
the following manner. Turn raw edge of bottom of 
Hamburg after it has been cut desired width of about 
I or inches. This turning may be from ^ to | 
of an inch, to the right side of edging. Turn all gar- 
ment edges at neck and armholes ^ of an inch to wrong 
side. Overlap edges of garment on turned edge of 
Hamburg about J of an inch. Pin, allowing for full- 
ness, and baste the edge of the garment after the infide 
edge has been basted, to allow for the extra fullness at 
edge. ' 

5 . Finish with buttons and buttonholes made through 
the two thicknesses. 

The nightdresses were cut according to kimono 
8 pattern chosen. The French seams were used 

night- and a three-inch hem placed at the bottona, 
The edges of sleeves and neck were finished 
in the same way as the slip. 
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Suggestions for. Review 

I* Name some other materials of which undergarments can 
be made* 

a. TeH of other methods of finishing neck and sleeves of under- 
slip or nightdress. 

3. Read about the knit goods underwear. Do you know how 
it is made ? 

4. What proportion of our clothing is made of knit material? 


Lesson 51 


MISS ASHLEY HELPS THE SUNNYSIDERS TO THINK ABOUT THE 
SELECTION OF OUTER GARMENTS 

Do you know that in these days of economy one must plan one's 
wardrobe very carefully and select most wisely ? The girls discussed wise 
choice of outer garments. WouI<f you also like to know how to choose 
wisely ? 

Edith told Miss Ashley that her mother was going to 
take her down town on Saturday to purchase a new 
coat and school dress. Both of these were much 

needed, as 

I I. How to 

there was select 

nothing at 

, , . , gannents. 

home which 

could be utilized. 
Miss Ashley dis- 
cussed this subject, 
and Edith kept these 
points in mind and 
„ „„ ^ , , . , . . repeated them to her 

Fio. » 0 i. — Which coat do you think Edith . 

. selected? Why? , mother (Fig. 201 ). 
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I. Study yourself. You know what you need. Do 
not be influenced by the saleswoman to take a dress or 
a coat which is not adapted to your purpose. 
This is not economical. When things are not 
““ “ utilized, it is extravagance. 

2. Choose one which is simple and pleasing 
in design and line construction, with good spacing. 
1. Design Studied about this and had drawn 

isimpoitent designs of garments with pockets well placed, 
andtrimmingarranged with good spacing. The design of 
the'^rment is very important ; do not buy it if it is not 
good, for one soon tires of it, and it goes out of style. The 
Sunnyside girls had studied in their design class about 
the fundamental principles of design and knew that the 
simple things are usually the most beautiful, and that a 
garment, if correctly designed, can be made a true work 
of art. They had an appreciation for the beautiful in 
line and color and with Miss Ashley had studied in 
their fashion books some of the good designs. Pinned 
on the bulletin board she had several designs, both 
good and poor. One day the girls went down town 
with Miss Ashley when Smith & Jones’ department 
store had a fashion exhibit. They criticized the 
garments exhibited. Some were not at all beau- 
tiful and showed a needless use of material and of 
trimmings. 

3. Color is also important. Miss Ashley said. Do 
you know the colors which are most becoming to you ? 
When thrift is necessary choose colors which* will be 
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most serviceable. Adopt a color; when buying new 
things, buy those which go with what you 
already have. Browns, tans, greens, and must also be 
navy blue are good fundamental colors for ““*^****^- 
winter school dresses or for outside garments, coats, 
etc. Sometimes a heavy coat may look well with a 
serge dress if of a harmonious color. 

Plain rather than figured goods is usually more 
becoming and serviceable. It can be remade to 
better advantage. The quality of the cloth 
is another important point for consideration. Ena of 
It should be suited to your needs and purposes, should also 
Some materials, such as serges and homespuns, 
are adapted to school purposes, while broad- 
cloth is not. The material should be substantial in 
texture. Plaids are suitable for school girls and in 
good taste. In remaking they can be combined with 
plain material. 

The Senior girls in high school made their winter 
school dresses. Several simple designs were chosen 
by Miss Ashley and the pictures pinned on the bul- 
letin board. From these the girls chose the designs 
best adapted to their individualities and changed or 
adapted them to suit their styles. The materials 
chosen were also adapted to the design of the dress. 
Some styles are designed for wool materials, and others 
adapted to the thin ones. 

Miss Ashley said that she thought the trimming of 
garments should be very simple. Many of the gar- 
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merits at Smith & Jones’ department store were simply 
trimme^ ^ith bias bands, folds, or cords. If home-, 
made, this is real conservation, for sometimes 
the folds or bands can be made of left-over 
mestsiiMiid materials. Even if new, they are a cheap 

llO 6illt|U6« « « jL 

trimming. ‘ ^ ‘ 

^^her garments were simply tailored, that is, the 
garments were designed so that the trimming was really 
neat stitching and the decoration good buttonholes and 
attractive buttons. Miss Ashley often wore tailored 
(ibesses. They were certainly trim in appearance. 

The Senior girls last year decorated their gowns with 
wool or silk embroidery. Some of this was done with 
scraps of wool left-overs which Miss Ashley had 
saved. The designs had been worked out carefully in 
class and added an individual touch to the garments. 
Of course it was not necessary then to buy trimming. 
It depends, though, on design and workmanship whether 
this kind of trimming is pleasing. Sometimes simple 
embroidery stitches make effective frimming, as couch- 
ing or chainstitches or even plain machine 
mJS’ stitching. 

should be Workmanship should always be noticed, 
before Cheap garments are usually put together 
md^ade hastily and as a rule will furnish very little 
carments. service. Stitching if loose will ravel, and the 
garment soon fall to pieces. Careless facing, binding, 
and hemming are not satisfactory. 



Purchasing clothing 

Suggestions tor Review ' 

1. Selfect from a fashion magazine a design which you think 
would be suitable for your next school dress. 

2. What IS meant by simplicity of line in construction of 
dresses or coats ? 

3. What trimmings do consider most appropriate fot a 

school dress ? ^ 

Lesson 52 

PURCHASING WOOL CLOTHING 

One should understand the difference between woolen and worsted 
yarns, which are used for making wool materials, if one would know how 
to purchase wool materials intelligently. The manufacturer at the mill 
explained this also to the Sunnysiders. 

The manufacturer took the girls to a large room con- 
taining many wool combing machines such as you will 
see in the picture (Fig. 202). He told the j 
girls that worsted yarn is prepared from the fwence be- 
long wools. It is put through a process called 
combing which removes any short fibers and worsted 
prepares the long fibers for spinning by comb- 
ing them until they lie parallel. This makes an ex- 
pensive yarn because so much is combed away. This 
tombed worsted yarn is used for the best 
worsted materials, such as some cheviots or 
fine tweeds, or for fine wool underwear. 

Woolen yarn is prepared by a different process. It 
is not combed to remove the short fibers, but instead 
is carded a great deal so that the wool fibers are s. how 

f, . - , , . *1 woolen yarn 

well maed and the serrations covering the u prepw^i. 

iv 
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surface of each tiny fiber so arranged that they will 
interlock when placed in water of high temperature. 
The fiber is of a gelatinous nature and the warm water 
opeiis up the little scales. Woolen yarn, after carding 



Fig. 202. — Worsted yarn is combed a great deal. 


and spinning, is woven into broadcloths and meltons. 
When it is woven, the cloth is put into large vats of hot 
water where the temperature opens up the serrations, 
and the scales in interlocking make a close, smooth piece 
of cloth. This is called fulling. How interesting to 
know why the manufacturer used worsted yarn instead 
of woolen for underwear ! If worsted yarn were used 
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for broadcloth it wouldmot have as close a finish. Can 
you tell why ? The wofsted yarn is combed in such a 
way that the fibers cannot interlock as easily as in 
wooleh yarn. Notice how the two yarns appear in 
the picture (Fig. 203). Miss Ashley asked the class 

if they could tell why 
worsted yarn is used 
sometimes and woolen 

great deal. 

yarn at others. 

After woolen yarn has been 
spun it is woven into cloth. 
Woolen yarn is quite 
fuzzy. The cloth is 
woven rather loosely, 

. . . , fulled. 

as It IS put into the 
vats and shrunken or fulled until 
the cloth is compact. Broad- 
cloth is a good example. 

Worsted yarn when woven 
into cloth is woven more closely. 
It is shrunken very little or not 
at all, and we have from it the 
beautiful homespuns and worsted suitings. 

Wool fabrics are woven in many patterns besides the 
plain weaving of homespuns. The yarns are 
arranged in the loom in very much the same 
way that cotton yarns were arranged for 
weaving. Many beautiful patterns were wool, 
made before the war, such as complicated double 




Fig. 103. — This shows the dif- 
ference in thp slivers of wool 
and worsted yarn. A is the 
woolen yarn, well mixed ; B is 
the worsted yam, well combed. 
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weaves like steadier rug materials, differwxt on each 
side. To-day more of the simple, plain materials are 
being manufactured. 

Mr. Jameson, the manufacturer, told the class that 
he must determine whether he would use cotton or 
mungo, shoddy or flocks in reducing the cost of pro- 
duction of wool cloth. In war days much 
cotton was used, as wool was not easily ob- 
.iimchct^ tained. Flocks is put in when the cloth is 
fulled in the vats. It is really dust or short 
ends which are drawn in as the serrations open and 
the cloth is shrunken. 

Miss Ashley said that one must know these points 
about manufacture if one would purchase intelligently. 

To-day most of us cannot afford to buy cloth 
mnrttaow Hiadc of all ncw wool, and very little of it is 
being made. We should learn how to tell 
^ci»»e whether cloth is made of cotton and wool 
mixed, although no shopkeeper should sell 9 
cotton and wool material for all wool. 

Woolen and worsted yarns are used also in the manu- 
facture of carpets, rugs, hosiery, blankets, underwear, 
and also for knitting purposes. Many of 
these are often adulterated. The Sunnysiders 
thought that the wool which they were using 
was about half cotton. Do you know how 
to knit ? The Sunnyside girls had a club and 
all had learned. Miss Ashley let them bring their 
knitting to school for help when they needed it. 
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Miss Ashley the girls talked over their trip to 
the wctolen mill, and these are the points which all felt 
should be kept in mind in purchasing materials made 
of wool. * ' 

1. It will pay to buy the best one can get or afford. 
It can be used over again and always looks well if 
steamed, presssed, or washed. 

2. The weave of the cloth affects the wearing 
quality. A close twill weave like serge will 
wear better than a loose, open weave. Buy 

that which will wear, and save labor and time of mak- 
ing as well as cloth. 

3. Garments made of cotton and wool do not keep 
their shape as well as wool 
garments. 

4. Wool burns slowly, chars, 
and gives off an odor of burned 
feathers. Cotton burns quickly 
with a flame. Burn a sample 
of cloth and learn its composi- 
tion if buying new material 
(Fig. 204). 

5. Wool and cotton are used p,c 
together now for clothing mate- 
rials. The mixed goods should 
not be sold for all wool. It wears fairly well but is 
not so warm. If you untwist some of the yarn you 
can see whether cotton is present. 

6. Underwear of cotton and wool is not liable to 



Wool burns slowly. 
This is a good way to test 
wool. 
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shrink as much as that of all wool. Wash in water of 
a low temperature. Hot water shrinks it (Fig. 205). 



Fig. 205. — All wool underwear must be washed with care. Why ? 


Suggestions for Review 

1. Notice the dresses of your school frien.ds. Decide whether 
the material was made from worsted or woolen yarn, 

2 . Bring to school two articles made from woolen yarn; two 
from worsted. 

3. Tell how the broadcloth in mother’s suit or teacher’s coat 
was made. 

4. Describe how tweeds or homespuns are woven and finished. 

5. Give five suggestions to be kept in mind when buying ma- 
terials of wool or wool garments ready-made. 

Lesson 53 

SOME OTHER SUGGESTIONS FOR THE CARE OF MATERIALS 

The Sunnysiders are learning to use every scrap of material, for Miss 
Ashley says that not a thing must be wasted. Try to be thrifty by 
following their good example. 
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Miss Ashley decided to have an exhibit showing the 
care of textiles and other materials and asked all to 
help, both the elementary and the high school j 
girls and boys. Some' of the older girls had 
some interesting things to show. They were ®**^’*^- 
arranged very attractively, and for several days the 
exhibit was open to the people of Commonwealth City. 
Here are some of the things shown (Fig. 206). 



IHHPlfe 
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Fig. 206, — Have you had an exhibit of renovated and made over garments at 

your school ? 


I. Renovated garments. Some of those which had 
been brought in or collected in the neighborhood had 
been washed and pressed, darned, or patched 
if necessary, and all spots removed. One 
mother exclaimed, “Why, if I had known how mtata. 
to do this renovating I need not have given 
away little Mary’s coat! It was so spotted that I 
thought I would have to send it to a cleaner’s. That 
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would have been expensive, and now it looks like 

, ^^teaming, washing, pressing, cleaning, and brushing 
had made many of the old garments look like new. . A 
few rugs had also been washed and some wool shawls 
and sweaters. 

A number of children’s garments were shown which 
had been let down, faced, and made ready to wear. 

Men’s shirts were also exhibited with double thick- 
nesses of cloth stitched near the collar bands on the in- 
^e to prevent wearing out and to lengthen the life 
of the garment. 

There were also several dresses which were worn or 
discolored about the neck or cuffs. They were now 
quite smart in appearance with fresh collars and cuffs 
of white or contrasting color. 

2. Articles made from old materials. In this section 
the visitors were much interested in the stockings and 
undershirts recut from old stockings and un- 
derwear. The McCall “AA” and “BB” pat- 
terns were shown, and instructions given by 
the schoolgirls for recutting these materials. 
The old stockings and underwear had been 
collected by the school children and the recut 
garments were sent abroad. 

There were also some lovely little cotton dresses and 
rompers for children made from men’s negligee 
shirts. The lower part of the front lap of the 
ttrciUMfw. shirt with buttons and buttonhol^js was used 


%, Artides 
made from 
old ma- 
terials. 

a. Stock- 
ings and 
underwear. 
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as the placket opening at back of the child’s dresS.. 
The pattern was shown placed so that all the worn 
parts of the shirt were cut away. 

There were coats for children and trousers for boys 
made from some old woolen dress skirts and men’s 
trousers which had been cleansed and recut. 

Of course all buttons, snaps, and hooks and and iron* 
eyes were ripped off, sorted, and used again, **"' 

Old kid gloves had been made into bootees for chil- 
dren, and many old gloves had been collected to 
be made into warm jackets. The pieces of ^ 
kid were overlapped on the jacket pattern of oididd 
cloth and stitched flat. They make good 
protection. 

Then there were many knitted articles: bonnets, 
bootees, and hospital blankets. These had been made 
from old knitted articles which had been Knitted 
washed, raveled, and reknitted. ariides. 

The girls also had a pile of old scraps of wool, linen, 
and cotton bits of cloth. The pile was labeled, “Save 
for the salvage department of the Red Cross. ^ 

Cotton rags can be used for paper, wool can be were used 
remanufactured into cloth, and linen used in 
many ways for the sick. Save all the scraps you can.” 

There were two very good-looking braided rugs made 
from worn-out parts of wool underv/ear and stockings. 
Some cotton rags were also used. 

There was also a hat exhibit. The people of Com- 
monwedtK City were very much amused to see their 
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cfid hats perched up on stands looking like new. They 
had been cleaned, brushed, and painted or dyed. 
g. Tht hat trimmings had been refreshened, velvets 
•^wt. steamed, flowers repainted, and odds and ends 
of silk and georgette crepe used for ruchings and facings, 
covering for worn crowns, and bands of hats which were 
well -worn. Some flowers had been freshened by dip- 
ping in gasoline and dye. One 
girl at the exhibit was steam- 
ing a velvet hat over the tea- 
kettle (Fig. 207). There were 
several very pretty silk hats and 
turbans made from the good por- 
tions of old silk petticoats and 
odds and ends of fur. 



Fig. 207. — One girl was 
steaming a velvet hat. 


Another section of the exhibit 
showed articles which had been 


h. Redyed tcdycd. White silk waists and old cotton- 
■rtides. blouses had been dyed with quick soap dyes, 
and these attractive garments were then pressed and 
stuffed with tissue paper for the exhibit. Faded cotton 
garments of gingham and linen had been redyed with 
commercial colorings. 

Lace collars and bits of reclaimed lace which had been 
cleansed, pinned down, and pressed were also shown. 

3. Articles mended. To most parents this was a very 
interesting part of the exhibit. Stockings were shown 
8. Mended which had been darned, underwear and tablfc 
, if**^*^^ linen which had been patched, and tears which 
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had been mended carefully. The mending basket was 
exhibited with its 'full equipment and tools for any 
emergency. The machines were also placed to show 
how darning and patching can be done on the sew- 
ing machine. 

4. Care of clothing. One girl was busy pressing. 
She had all the equipment ready to exhibit : 
cloths, irons, pads, and press boards made by 

the boys. She showed how pressing prolongs ? 
the life of clothing. 

Two of the boys had the shoe exhibit. One was 
cleaning, oiling, and polishing shoes, and showed how 
old ones can be made to look almost like new. j, 
Another boy was cobbling and mending shoes. 

Shoe trees made of rattan were shown, and other simple 
devices for keeping shoes on trees and thus increas- 
ing their length of life. 

Proper methods of hanging, protecting, and storing 
clothing were exhibited and some packages ^ 
carefully sealed to show how to keep moths ciothes 

properly. 

away. 

There was also a small apron exhibit labeled, “Wear 
an apron while at work. It saves your clothes.” 

5. Household hints. There was also a table labeled 
“ Household Hints.” Here were shown dusters, holders, 
floor mops, dish mops, wash cloths, doilies, , 

and towels, all made from old materials. 

Old black stockings which could not be mended or 
recut were made up into useful floor mops^^%^ 
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ting them in strips and fastening them in the mop 
handle. 

The graduation class showed how they expected to 
con^rve. Instead of expensive graduation dresses 
6. The ex- to Wear their middy blouses and 

skirts just completed in class. These were 
shown, and all appreciated how sensible they 
were and for how many purposes they might be used. 

Suggestions for Review 

I. Do you think you can plan for a thrift exhibit at yout* 
school ? Appoint committees for collecting garments and for 
other purposes. Ask your teacher to plan so that the work can be 
done for school credit. 

a. Try to discover uses for worn clothing besides those men- 
tioned and some new ways of saving through care of clothing. 

3. Send a questionnaire to the homes of all the children in your 
school. These questions might be asked : 

(1) What are you doing with outgrown and old clothing ? 

(2) How are you utilizing scraps of materials ? 

(3) Do you recut or remake any articles of clothing ? How? 


Lesson 54 

THE CLOTHING BUDGET 

Do you know how much is spent for your clothing each year ? 

♦ The girls of the Ellen H. Richards School compared 
the cost of ready-made and homemade garments 
and realized that very often it pays to make things at 
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home if one can give the time. There is greater satis* 
faction as a rule, the garments wear longer, and the 
materials are apt to be better. 

Margaret Langley had very good plans for buying her 
clothing each year. Do you understand what is meant 
by a plan or budget .? Mrs. Edwards had a plan for her 
Jbousehold expenses ; and after she had decided what 
percentage of the family income might be spent fOr 
clothing, she had wise plans for spending the money to 
advantage. If one is to get the greatest satisfaction, 
one must plan with intelligence in spending money for 
textile materials. 

Margaret Langley had a cousin who was a stenog- 
rapher. She had been obliged to leave high school after 
she had been there only two years. Fortunately she 
had taken the commercial course, so she started with 
some knowledge of business. Catherine earned $12 per 
week and lived at home. She paid for her room and 
board as her share of the family expenses. This was 
$7 per week, so she had ^5 for other expenses. Cath- 
erine carried her lunch down town with her each day 
and usually bought a hot drink of cocoa or soup at the 
Y. W. C. A. cafeteria to go with it, so she spent about 
$l per week for carfare and a hot drink. 

The five dollars she divided very systematically. 
She put aside ^1.75 each week for clothing and so 
spent $90 per year for wearing apparel. Each week. 
she tried to save 75 cents, or $3 per month. She had 
bought a $50 Liberty bond and was buying War 
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Savings Stamps very systematically- The remainder of 
her money was spent for church and club expenses, for 
gifts, magazines, etc. Occasionally she bought a new 
ribbon or waist, but she thought that the ^90 per year 
supplied about all her clothing needs. Margaret had 
told her about all the conservation ideas learned at 
sthool, and Catherine thought that next year she might 
be able to save some of the $90. 

Both Margaret and Catherine planned very carefully 
and always remembered that one should really plan a 
clothing budget for three years, because the life of most 
garments is more than a year. When the girls started 
to keep their expense books and clothing accounts they 
listed all their wearable garments and so bought only 
the things needed for the first year. The budget of 
each person will of course be different ; but if you are 
wise you will begin to plan for each year’s garments, and 
will list the necessary articles to be bought. Then in 
shopping you will recall all the good suggestions Miss 
Ashley gave the Sunnyside girls. If you do, you will 
have good-looking clothing and be very sensibly dressed. 
Work out your budget. Do you know how much 
mother .spends for your clothing each year .? Look on 
’plge i 22, where Mrs. Edwards tells how much is spent 
for each member of her family. Make a list of all 
the necessary articles which you will need this year 
and try to learn the prices. They have all increased in 
price. 
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Suggestions for Review 

1. What percentage of your family income does mother have 
to spend for clothing for the whole family ? 

2 . Make a list of all the clothing which you have. 

3. Make a list of all the articles which you think you need for 
the next year. After making the list try to see how many you can 
do without and still be comfortably and suitably dressed. 

4. Ask mother to let you go shopping with her and help plan 
your own wardrobe. 




Baby is a very Important Member of the Family 


CHAPTER VI 

CLOTHING THE BABY AND CARING FOR HIM 

What do you suppose the girls of the Ellen H. 
Richards School did one Christmas? They planned 
for three boxes of gifts to be sent away. Two of them 
contained clothing for babies in the war countries. 
These they had collected from Mrs. Edwards, Mrs. 
Vincent, and other mothers of Commonwealth City, 
and under the direction of Miss Ashley had patched 
and darned them so that all were in good condition. 
They packed them with care and put in toys and 
other gifts which some of the teachers brought as their 
share. They also made some new clothing for a poor 
little baby whose mother, Mrs. Townsley, was ill, and 
they carried this box to her home on Christmas Eve. 
Mrs. Townsley helped Miss Ashley at the school apart- 
ment when it was necessary to have extra help, and all 
the girls loved her baby Ethel. 

Did you ever learn about caring for babies at your 
school ? Miss Ashley had a large doll which looked ex- 

S78 
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actly like a baby, and all the girls learned how to dres^ 
it and to care for it. They learned also what is the best 
kind of food for baby. It isn’t quite the same as hav- 
ing a real baby at school. Sometimes Miss Ashley 
asked Mrs. Edwards to bring baby Dorothy to school. 
One day she showed the girls how to bathe the baby. 
All the girls were very glad to learn, for many of them 
helped their mothers to care for their little baby sisters 
or brothers. We are going to study, too, the many 
things which they learned about clothing the baby 
properly, the best kind of food, and how to keep baby 
happy and comfortable. The girls of the Ellen H. 
Richards School all enjoyed the lessons about the baby, 
especially when little Dorothy was brought in. 

Lesson 55 

BATHING THE BABY 

One must be clean if one is to keep well. Baby is cross unless made 
comfortable by a daily bath. 

Have you a baby at your house? Have you ever 
noticed how mother or nurse bathes him and cares for 
him every day so very patiently ? There are ^ 
so many things to think about. Mrs. Edwards bath is 
showed the girls how to bathe the baby care- 
fully. This is what she did. is to be 

Miss Ashley had a tin tub which was oval in 
shape and painted white. This she rested on two blocks 
of wood so that Mrs. Edward$ did not have to stoop 
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bver. The tub was placed with a chair near the radi- 
ator, for baby must be bathed in a warm place. It 
was towards springtime, too, and the air outdoors was 
not very cold, but there was danger of baby becoming 
chilled. On another chair near the tub she placed all 



Fig. zoS. — The bath is very important if baby is to be kept well. 


the necessary things for Mrs. Edwards’ use while 
bathing baby Dorothy (Fig. 208) : 

Two washcloths. 


1. UA of 

]iec«sp*2y 


Two soft towels. 


things lor 
use in 


A cake of pure castile soap. (Scented or 


strong soaps would injure baby’s skin.) 

A bottle containing boracic acid water for 
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washing baby’s eyes. This is made by dissolving i 
teaspoonful of boracic acid in a glass of boiling water. 
Boracic acid is a white powder; it. can be bought by 
the pound at the drug store and costs less than when 
bought in small quantities. The solution can be kept 
tightly corked in a clean bottle. 

Absorbent cotton, for use in washing baby’s eyes. 

A bottle of vaseline. 

A box of talcum powder. This costs less if bought 
by the pound. 

Some pieces of absorbent cotton rolled into a point 
like a pencil for cleaning the nose and ears. 

The tub was filled half full of warm water. On the 
floor near stood two pitchers, one containing hot and 
the other cold water, in case baby’s bath had to be 
made warmer or cooled. Mrs. Edwards said that when 
Dorothy was very tiny, only a few weeks old, the 
temperature of the water was 99° F. or about blood 
heat ; as baby grows older the temperature of the 
water can be lowered. 90° F. is warm enough when she 
is a year old. Mrs. Edwards had a bath thermometer 
which she used for testing the water. They cost about 
twenty cents, but one also learns to know the tempera- 
ture by testing with the elbow, which is sensitive. 

The best time to bathe baby is in the morning be- 
tween two feedings, — Mrs. Edwards said that ^ 
it should never be less than one hour after a biiaetbe 
feeding. When baby Dorothy was sick, the 
doctor told Mrs. Edwards not to bathe her in the tub, 
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but to wipe off her body with warm water every day. 
Whbn. baby is well and strong, she should have a bath 
every day after she is a week old. Babies often fret 
because their skin is not clean, and they need a bath 
to make them feel comfortable. 

The girls were all very much interested in the way 
Mrs. Edwards bathed the baby. They watched her 
s. Bow to carefully. First she removed some of baby’s 
tatoe batty, clothing, but not all, and washed her face and 
head. She used one of the soft washcloths which was 
for the face only, and then dried baby’s face with the 
face towel. Next she washed out the ears and the 
nose very gently, using the tiny rolls of cotton. Mrs. 
Edwards then removed all the clothing and with the 
second washcloth, which was for the body, she rubbed 
soap all over the baby, and then very carefully placed 
her in the tub. What fun the girls had watching her 
splash ! Mrs. Edwards washed the little body all over, 
while she held baby very carefully in or(|er not to let her 
slip. Five minutes is long enough when baby is a year 
old, and less time, only two or three minutes, before that. 
Mrs. Edwards wore an apron of soft crash. After 
rinsing baby she lifted her on to her soft apron and 
dried her quickly. Next she used the talcum powder 
in all of the fat creases of neck and arms and legs, so 
there was no danger of uncomfortable chafing. Then 
she dressed baby very quickly, drawing the clothes 
over her feet instead of her head. Next lesson we 
shall study about the clothes. 
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j lllrs, Edwards said that three things more 
necessary before baby was ready for breakfast and 
hw nap out of doors. The soft absorbent cotton was 
vsfet in boracic acid water, and each eye was washed 
with a fresh piece of cotton. This was then thrown 
away. The second attention was a little cool boiled 
water to drink. This was given from a spoon. It 
is not necessary to wash baby’s mouth in any other 
way before she has teeth. Then Mrs. Edwards 
brushed Dorothy’s hair with a very soft brush and 
placed a blanket about her. Think how very com- 
fortable she felt, and ready for breakfast. 

Some day you will be able to bathe your baby sister. 
Perhaps you can learn by trying to bathe the school 
doll. Mrs. Edwards said it was very easy to learn 
how, and that baby was less restless if one did some of 
the things before entirely undressing her, and then 
some after she was dressed, as is suggested in this 
lesson. 


Suggestions for Review 

1. Watch your mother or some mother you know bathe the 
baby. See whether she uses the same method Mrs. Edwards 
suggested. 

2 . What temperature would you make the bath for baby? 
Why? 

3 . Write a letter to someone you know and tell about youf. 
lesson in bathing baby. 
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THE NECESSARY ARTICLES OF CLOTHING.TOR BABY 

% 

Hkve you ever dressed a doll baby or a real one ? Do you kno^ t|^ 
best kind of Nothing to keep baby comfortable ? ^ 

Mrs. Edwards told the class that one must always 
remeinber that both babies and old people feel the 
I cold or the heat much more than other 

people. In summer baby must be clotTied 
ahStaby lightly, especially at midday ; but towards 
wear? evening, or in early morning, when it is cool, 
outer garments should be put on. Clothing is worn 
to preserve an even body temperature. Sometimes in 
warm weather it is wise 
to remove all of baby’s | 
clothing and to give 
her a cool sponge bath. 

Do not put so many 
clothes on baby in 
warm weather that 
they will cause her to 
perspire. 

In winter baby needs 
more clothing, espe- 
cially on a cold day, 

'yiwn ttf aiitl when he 

is outdoors an Fig ^ ^“«r baby needs mOTe 

* clothing, especially on a Very cold day. 

extrf sweater or coat 

should be worn under the long coat (Fig. 209). Mittens 
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cap are^necessary. It is wise to have the coat 
^nlkrp fike a bag,-!Over the baby’s toes, to make her. 
Varm and comfortable and to keep out the cold winds. 
^ ]Mrs. Edwards said that baby’s clothing should 
always be clean and baby dressed for comfort and 
not for show. The clothing if soiled should 
be removed at once in order that baby’s sen- 
sitive skin may not be irritated. All the 
clothing should be light in weight and loose, «*««« 
so that freedom of chest and abdomen and 
limbs is possible. Only a few buttons should be used, 
as these sometimes make baby uncomfortable. 

This is what Mrs. Edwards put on baby Dorothy 
when she dressed her : 

I. A band for the abdomen. Mrs. Edwards showed 
the girls how to make this. The strip of flannel was 
not hemmed but was cut 18 inches long with 
the warp and 7 inches wide with the filling 
threads. Mrs. Edwards fastened it with sew- clothing to 
ing stitches. The band supports the walls of 
the abdomen and is to protect the wee baby. 

It must not be too tight, for baby would vomit or his 
flesh be cut. When baby is about four months old 
this band can be replaced by a knitted one which can 
be bought ready-made. Knitted bands have straps 
over the shoulder and a tab in front at the bottom to 
pin to the diaper. This keeps the abdomen well pblr 
tected. Knitted bands are worn until baby Is two or 
three years of age or older (Fig. 210). 
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. '2. The shirt is important. Wee babies should wear 
long-sleeved shirts of cotton and wool, or silk and wool. 
Baby needs some wool when very young. This gar- 
ment is bought ready-made and is worn over the band. 

3. Diapers can be made of either linen or cotton 
bifd’s-eye. Linen is cold for wee babies, and cotton 
'is softer and better. Eighteen inch squares are large 
enough for small babies. As baby grows, 22 inch 
bird’s-eye is a better size. Cheesecloth is a very soft 
material and is often used for young babies. Diapers 
should never be used a second time before washing. 

Mrs. Edwards showed the girls how to put on the 
band and the tiny shirt and to fold the square diapers 
in triangular shape. They were pinned carefully so that 
the tab of the band was held over baby’s abdomen. 
Then Mrs. Edwards drew on baby’s stockings, long 
pries made of cotton and wool which protected her 
lifitle legs very well. 

4 . Mrs. Edwards showed the girls next how to slip 
the other garments over the feet, never over baby’s 
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head. The petticoat was next. Mrs. Edwards said 
that she thought it more economical and just as good 
for baby when he is very young to have only one 
petticoat, a flannel one. The best length for baby is 
not more than 27 inches from shoulder to bottom. 
Cotton and wool flannel is better than all wool for this 
purpose, and does not shrink so easily (Fig. 21 1). 



Fig. 21 1 . — The petticoat and dress or slip. 



5. Mrs. Edwards then held up one of baby Dorothy’s 
slips or dresses. It was very plain and neat. Mrs. 
Edwards had made it. Next came a wrapper of flannel, 
opened down the front, for cool days or mornings. 
She also showed the girls some sacks of wool flannel, 
short ones bound with ribbon, which she thought they 
might wish to learn to make (Fig. 212). 

Of course baby will need mittens, cap, coat, and 
sweater for outdoor wear, and long stockings. When 
baby begins to walk, shoes will be needed. They should 
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bfe chosen with broad toes and straight soles which 
fit the shape of the foot. Low shoes are pretty befor(? 
baby walks, but the high laced ones are more comfortable 
when he begins to run 
about. Do not forget 
that baby’s feet must be 
j'4ry, or he is liable 
i sick. 

lave you ever thought 
of all the necessary things 
baby needs in 
wardrobe ? 

Edwards, 




- Baby Edwards* wrapper and 
sack. 


in. ShaU , . 
we make or “IS 
boy baby’s Mrs 

dpthing? Fig. sis, 

bet, planned baby Doro- 
thy’s wardrobe as she planned her own. She said that 
sometimes it was necessary for her to buy the clothes 
ready-made. They do not always wash or wear so 
well, and cost a little more, but she has other duties 
to perform for her family. Some garments can be 
bought of good material, simple in style, and well 
made. Mrs. Vincent, too, thinks that it is foolish to 
make everything at home. She finds that every year the 
stores are producing better garments of better style. 
Mrs. Vincent said that the important thing was to learn 
how to select those of most durable materials. She 
thought it was possible to buy to advantage ready-made 
such things as boys’ suits, waists, pajamas, and rompers ; ’ 
as these things take much time to make at home. 
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One can spend a great deal of money for clothing f<^( 
baby, but the simple garments are the most attractive 
and are easier to keep clean. 

Do you know how many things are necessary for a 
new baby and how much they cost ? The two lists 
will show that there is a slight reduction in cost of 
materials if mother or sister makes some. The night- 
slips can be used at first for day dresses, and something 
saved in this way. 


Ready-made 


• Homemade 

3 flannel bands . . . 

$ .96 

^ -45 

3 knitted bands with 



shoulder straps . . 

.90 

90 

12 diapers hemmed . . 

2-35 

Cotton diapering 18 inches 



wide, by piece lo yards, ^ 



hemmed at home will 



make 20 2.25 

3 shirts, cotton and wool 

1.50 

1.50 

2 flannel skirts . . . 

3.00 

2.00 

3 plain njghtslips . . . 

3.00 

i-So 

I dress 

1.50 

I.OO 

I flannel or knitted sack 

.90 

Flannel sack 60 

2 flannelette wrappers . 

2.30 

1.60 

2 pair bootees , . . , 




Total . . 

$17.16 

Total • . $12.20 


Suggestions for Review 

1. Send for a catalogue of clothing for baby. Select what you 
would like to buy if you had $i $ to spend. 

2. Explain why it is necessary to think about adapting baby's 
clothing to the climate and weather. 

3. Tell what clothing Mrs. Edwards put on baby Dorothy 
after her bath. 




SOME THINGS TO MAKE BABY GROW 

Oothes must be chosen to keep baby comfortable and care must be 
taken of him so that he will grow. Had you thought that so many things 
were necessary ? 

Miss Ashley said that sleep was very necessary, es- 

p^ially for babies. In the first month of baby’s life, 

he should sleep about twenty-two hours out 

dM^eep twenty-four,'^ and as many as sixteen 

is neces- hours a 
saiy if j 
baby is to day even 

be kept when he 
weU. . ,J 

IS as old 

as' six months. 

The other hours 

are for feeding and 

bathing and being 

awake. If baby 

does not have 

enough sleep while 

he is growing, his 

nervous system 

will not- develop 

normally, and he will be nervous, fretful, and restless 

(Fig. 213), 

Baby should be undressed and made ready for bed, 
by six o’clock during his first year. He should be 
trained to sleep from 6 p.m, to 6 or 7 a.m. during his 
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first three months, with <fniy one feeding at 9 or lO 
o’clock at night and another abodt midnight 
if he wakens. He should have a nap morning •botad uhj 
and afternoon during his first year and later •*' 
on one nap every day. Do not rock baby to sleep, 
but place him in bed, alone in a quiet npom. His 
room should be screened, if possible, or a netting placed 
over the bed. Flies and mosquitoes carry germs and 
disease to baby. 

In order to grow strong baby needs plenty of fresh 
air while sleeping and plenty of sunshine. Even 
in cold weather, if well protected, baby can 
sleep outdoors. If he cannot sleep out all 
the time, keep him outdoors as much as pos- 
sible. His room should be well ventilated 
in cold weather as well as in summer, and the window 
opened top and bottom while he is asleep, as shown in 
the picture. 

Baby should sleep alone. Mrs. Edwards used a 
clothes basket at first for baby Dorothy and made it 
comfortable with pads and blankets. Later j. » j, ^ 
the bed which is shown in the picture was 
bought for Dorothy. Mrs. Edwards dis- ■tone, 
covered that she rested better without a pillow, and 
that her back was kept straight and erect. 

Day clothing should be hung up to air and 
a fresh band, shirt, and diapers put on. The 
nightdress should be warm in winter, but a 
lighter slip is better in summer. The winter fresh. 
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gown should be made of cashmere or flannel, or espe- 
cially prepared outing flannel which has been treated 
^th chemicals (see page 1 42) . Otherwise outing flannel 
W|idngerous for baby, as it takes fire very easily should 
baby be exposed. 

The stockinet nightdresses which are knitted like 
stockings can be bought ready-made. They are warm 
and ^comfortable and can be drawn up at the feet. 

The temperature of baby’s body should be about 
98.5° F» and body heat must be saved to make the 
organs of the body grow and operate properly. 
*0^ The body is a wonderful machine and needs 
gives off energy and heat. Miss 
ciothwi as Ashley told the class that in grown people who 
• cwtoT** are not sick one fourth of the heat which the 
body generates or makes is used by the body 
and three fourths is given off by the skin. In 
young children the power which controls giving off 
the body heat is not perfectly developed so their 
body temperature varies, and care must be taken 
that the body does not give off too much heat. The 
legs must be kept warm and the body heat preserved, 
as the blood is feeblest in the legs and the blood circula- 
tion not very good in the lower parts of the legs or the 
knee joints. That is why long stockings of cotton and 
wool are better for baby than short socks unless the 
weather is very warm. Many babies are sick because 
their bodies are not sufficiently covered and are sub- 
jected to sudden changes of heat and cold, , Usually 
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only about 20 per cent of the surface of the body should 
be uncovered. When baby wears socks 30-40 per cent 
is exposed and so baby loses the heat needed. When 
baby sleeps outdoors or in bed he should be Well pro- 
tected. 

Dorothy Vincent asked Miss Ashley a question. She 
said she had read that the body of a grown person gives 
off fifty ounces of water through the skin each j jjn, 
day and didn’t believe it. She asked whether 
baby’s skin gives off water in that way. Miss importent to 
Ashley said that it is true, and that our cloth- 
ing collects some of this and some evaporates a™ 
as it comes in contact with the air. It is 
necessary to keep baby’s body clean so that the skin 
will act properly and he will grow. If the skin is not 
clean and is too cold to send out this water, then 
the kidneys have to do more than their share of the 
work, and baby may become sick because those or- 
gans are overtaxed. 

Miss Ashley thought that we should study ma- 
terials and know which to wear next to the body, 
because if water and heat are given off every, day the 
materials must collect and eliminate the moisture, and 
must conserve or give off the heat. 

For baby’s comfort wool is. considered the best 
material for his shirt and stockings and band, or a 
combination of wool and silk, or wool and cotton. The 
common fibers, wool, silk, cotton, and linen, have dif- 
ferent properties and either assist or retard the heat in 
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it$ conduction {torn the body. Wool- and silk do not 
conduct heat rapidly. Do you remember that the 
wool fibers are short and curly ? When they are woven 
loosely the air collects between the fibers. Still air 
does not conduct heat rapidly and the still air between 
the meshes holds the heat. This layer of air in the 
loosg'Wool fibers helps to keep the body warm. Silk 
^nd|potton d6 not have curly fibers. Wool also absorbs 
moisture readily, and takes up the body secretions of 
water and oil, consequently it is necessary to cleanse 
wool properly. 

Baby needs other things besides sleep, fresh air and 
sunshine, and proper clothing in order to grow strong 
m. Batiy and well. Were you ever thirsty ? Baby, 
too, needs water to drink and should have 
drink. it frequently between feedings. Sometimes 

when he cries he is thirsty, 
not hungry (Fig. 214). 
Some babies are given 
too much food ; baby 
should be fed regularly 
by the clock. Water must 
not be too cool, smd when 
baby is very tiny, the 
water should be warm. 
Be careful not to have 
it hot or it will burn baby. The water for baby to, 
drink should be boiled and kept covered ready' for 
use. Water helps to prevent constipation and is very 



Fig. 214. — Baby needs water to drink. 
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soothing. We forget sometimes when we 'are growa 
up to drink sufficient water. This is very important. 

Suggestions for Review 

If Have you learned to drink sufficient water^in order to kee^ 
- well ? How much ? 

•2, How do you plan to sletep at night? Is your rooiU well 
ventilated? Draw a picture of how you arrange your wind^. 

3. How many hours should baby sleep ? How many hours do 
you have? 

4. Write a composition telling about the necessary kind of 
clothing to wear next to the body and why. 

Lesson 58 

OTHER THINGS TO MAKE BABY GROW 

Thefe are other necessary things that one should know in order that 
baby may grow well and strong. Mrs. Edwards says that some of them 
are very simple, but if one is ignorant of them, baby may suffer. 

Have you ever thought when baby sister or 
brother is restless that perhaps he needs something? 
It may be a drink of water, as we have learned, • 
or it may be that he is simply uncomfortable, i^ns 
Try to find the cause. It may be a pin or some 
wet clothing. Wet diapers cause chafing, and 
should be removed at once. They should not be used a 
second time before washing. Possibly he needs to be 
turned in bed. Do you like-to lie on your back all the 
time ? Baby likes to be comfortable, too, and when 
he cries it is his way of letting us know. Miss Ashley 
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h^' up a pacifier to show the class and said that 
never under any conditions should one be put into hzhy ^ s 
, mouth. They are dangerous and filthy 

and upset digestion. They carry germs 
to the stomach and intestines and often 
cause baby to breathe through his mouth. 
> This causes adenoids and other troubles 

G later (Fig. 215). 

Do not forget that baby will be restless 
if too warm ; he feels the heat more than 
Fic. its.— Why grown people in warm weather, and must 

isthepa«fi«ra f , ^ , ,, , , 

very dangerous be kept cool. In cold wcathcr he must 
be kept warm. 

Let baby cry sometimes. He likes it. A moderate 
amount will not harm him. It may be temper and will 
help to develop lung capacity and stimulate circula- 
tion. It is really exercise. 

Exercise is very important, as it helps to keep us 
well. How would you feel if you couldn’t move 
n Baby ^^o^t ? Baby, too, needs a chance. When 
seeds ex- ■ he is tiny, crying is a form of exercise. Later 
erase, too. loves to kick and roll and should be given 
a chance every day. One afternoon some of the girls 
were at Mrs. Edwards’ house when Dorothy was being 
undressed and made ready for bed. The room was 
warm, about 70° F. Mrs. Edwards rubbed baby’s 
little back and limbs and she stretched and cooed, 
Rubbing helps to make baby strong and is a form of 
exercise. Then Mrs. Edwards placed her on the bed 
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with nothing on but her little shirt and she kicked aad* 
rolled and enjoyed it thoroughly (Fig. 216). 

Good habits are necessary if baby is to grow. Ccffi- 
stipation is a bad habit, and makes baby uncomfort- 
able and unhappy. The bowels should move 

regularly every sre ea#i; 
day. Convul- *®™®**- 
sions are often due to con- 
stipation, and other ills 
come later in life ^ 
because of this 

F.o .16 - Baby needs exercse, too 

be trained to have a regular time each day. Young 
babies should have two or three stools every twenty- 
four hours. When baby has trouble of this kind a 
physician should be consulted until the mother knows 
what food to give the baby to correct the digestive 
disturbance. Such troubles are often due to wrong 
feeding and faulty digestion as well ay to bad habits. 

Another habit baby should learn to form is to lie 
in bed at certain times. This part of his education 
should begin early, the very first week of ^ ^ 

baby’s life. He will enjoy being rocked or (iuwidiMnt 
having someone walk the floor with him, but •”“**“ ’****•# 
this is unwise. It is much better for him to lie com- 
fortably in bed. 

Kissing on the mouth is very bad for baby. 

Disease is often communicatfed in this way, i« 
especially colds. People who are ill should ^ 
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not touch baby. Baby should have his own handker- 
chiefs, towels, and wash cloths. It is not safe to use 
those of others. 

Sacking the fingers is another bad habit, and should 
be corrected and prevented, as it spoils the shape of 
4 - i i - n baby’s mouth and fingers. Mrs. Edwards 

iff* said that she had to tie a mitten around baby 
btd teMt hand. 

Do not forget that baby is not a plaything to amuse 
the whole family. Too much play makes baby sleep 
8 Bab; is causcs indigestion, and makes him 

not a nervous and irritable. At six months is time 
puytunc. enough to begin to play with him. He can 
be left to play byhimself, too. He will creep about at 
ten months, and sit alone. At about one year of age 
he will begin to walk. Mrs. Edwards had 
a pen, and baby Dorothy used to play 
in it. On warm days, in the country, 
Mrs. Edwards put the pen on a shawl 
on the grass and baby had a good time 
playing outdoors. Mrs. Edwards was 
always very careful to select the right 
kind of toys for baby, as she tried to 
put everything into her mouth. Toys 
Fio. ai7. — siee^ ^nd hair are bad ; those which 

iDc, always by Can be Washed are better, 
the dock. Another habit to be formed with baby 

is regularity of living. Do you not feel better when you 
get up at the right time and start to school promptly, 
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and do your other duties on time ? Baby does, too* 
and will grow better if he h'as systematic care 
and a definite time for everything — for feed- 
ing, for bathing, for sleeping. Mrs. Edwards m ^ 
said that she was sure of it, for Dorothy was 
growing well and strong (Fig. 217). 


Suggestions for Review ' 

1. Make a list of the good habits baby must be taught. Why 
Is it necessary to think about these things ? 

2. In what ways does exercise help baby to grow ? 

3; If the baby at home is restless, what will you do to dis- 
cover the reasons why ? 


Lesson 59 

THE BEST FOOD FOR BABY 

Food is very important. Do you know the best kind to keep baby well, 
and how often he should be fed ? 

Miss Ashley placed her small clock on the table and 
said, “We were talking last lesson about regularity 
and attending to baby on time. Feeding 
him on time is most important of all, and ji^esson 
each day he should have a regular plan for his *« . 

I • j 1 • 1 nnv • * about feed* 

waking and sleeping hours. Ihis is very ingubyis 
necessary if he is to grow strong and well.” 

But what food should be given to baby? 

What is best for him ? It is very important .to study 
this question, for very often poor fouhdations arc laid 
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19 bab^yhoodi by mothers who do not know how to 
feed their babies properly. Do you know what is 
meant by a g^d foundation for a building? If it is 
weak, the building will fall. If baby is not well fed, 
he' briU not be strong and well when he grows up. 
Animals-^ cows, horses, and other animals — must be 
lyelTIbd if they are to»do their work. So must g^wn 
people and children, too. Did you know that many 
babies die every year in the United States because 
they are not fed properly nor well cared for during 
their first year? We are told by the United States 
Children’s Bureau at Washington, D. C., that in. the 
United States about 300,000 babies died last year, 
and that half of these deaths could have been pre- 
vented. Think of saving so many babies! Do you 
not wish to learn how to keep them well ? Well babies 
are happy babies, and we enjoy them. Crying babies 
are not so pleasant to have in our homes. Let us all 
help so that we may have well babies all over this great 
land of ours. We want the babies to become strong 
men and women, all ready and able to help. 

Some of the babies die during the first year because 
their food is not the right kind, or the bottles which 
n.Moth- contain the food are not clean. About thirty 
out of every hundred babies fed from bottles 
food for die during the first year. We are also told 
that only seven out of one hundred babies fed 
from the mothers’ breasts die during the first year.- 
Which food then do you think is better, that which 
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mother gives or the kind which is prepared from cow’s 
milk and often put into bottles which are not clean? 
Mother’s milk agrees with baby, and all babies 
should be fed in that way if possible, because 
that milk contains all the elements which 
baby’s little body needs in order to crow >nSkwW4* 

, • r r * ^ ° !■ not dam, 

sti^g. It IS tree from germs, too. 

When mothers do not have enough milk, or any milk, 
to feed baby, then artificial feeding is necessary. The 
best kind of food after mother’s milk is cow’s ^ 
milk which hal been changed or modified to miik modi- 
suit the baby’s stomach. There is no perfect ^ 

substitute for mother’s milk. All babies can- the nert 
not be fed in the same way on cow’s milk. It 
must be changed or prepared so that each baby is 
able to digest it. A physician should tell the mother 
what food to give and how to prepare the modified cow’s 
milk if she cannot nurse her baby. This is very im- 
portant. Mrs. Edwards* neighbor, Mrs. Post, called 
one ‘evening to, ask what food to give her baby, as his 
modified milk would not stay down. Mrs. Edwards 
very wisely told her to call the doctor, as it is very 
important to learn from someone who knows, and very 
foolish for anyone to prescribe for another about so 
important a matter. 

If mother nurses baby, she should obey certain rules, 
for she must keep herself well for baby’s sake. Here 
are some rules for her to think about : 

I. Eat regularly good, nourishing food, and plenty 


2D 
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of it, indtiding a good deal of milk. “ Milk is the best 
food to make milk.” 

2. Sleep atTeast eight hours at night. 

3. 'Take a nap or He down every afternoon for half 
an hour. It is endangering baby’s life if mother gets 
too tired. Few mothers realize how very important 
this is; Rest is absolutely essential if baby is to be kept 
well. 

4. Drink plenty of water; tea and coffee are too 
stimulating. 

5. Nurse the baby at regular times. Mother’s 
nipples should be washed with boracic acid water each 
time before baby touches them. 

6. Exercise every day in the fresh air if possible. 

7. Be happy; do not fret or get tired or out of 
temper. 

8. Bathe every day. 

Mother should nurse baby regularly. During the 
first month he may have to be wakened at feeding time, 
but later he will waken if he is kept on regular schedule. 
Ten or twenty minutes is long enough for baby to 
nurse. Before laying him in bed on his side to rest, 
mother should hold him over her shoulder for a few 
minutes and pat him very gently on the back. This 
will bring up the gas or air swallowed during feeding. 

IV How often should baby be fed when he 

often is a tiny baby ? Do you know ? What 
Wby L should his daily habits be ? Suppose you 
fed? plan a chart for him so that you know. This 
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A.M. fM. 

I o’clock 

n o’clock ** 

III o’clock Fourth feeding, j pm, 

TV 6'clock 
V o’clock 

VI o’clock First feeding, 6 a.m. Fifth feeding, 6 p.M. 

VII o^clock 
VIII o’clock, 

IX o’clock Second feeding, 9 a.m. Sixth feeding, 9 p.m. 

X o’clock 
XI o’clock 

XII o’clock Third feeding, 12 noon Seventh feeding, 12 mid- 
night 

Chart II 

Shows how often baby should be fed from three months to seven months 

of age 

This shows that baby, if well, should be fed every three and ohe 
half hours and should have only six feedings each day. 


A.M. P.M. 

I o’clock Third feeding, i p.m. 

II o’clock 
III o’clock 

' IV o’clock Fourth feeding, 4.30 P.M. 

V o’clock 

VI o’clock First feeding, 6 a.m. 

VII o’clock 

VIII o’clock Fifth feeding, 8 p.m. 

IX o’clock Second feeding, 9.30 a.m. 

X o’clock 

XI o’clock Sixth feeding, 11.30 P.M. 

XII o’clock 
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Chart III 

Shows how often baby should be fed from the beginning of his seventh 
month until he is one year of age 

This shows that baby, if well, should be fed only every four hours 
and have only five feedings each day. 


A.M. P.M. 


I 

o’clock 


II 

o’clock 

Third feeding, 2 P.M. 

III 

o’clock 


IV 

o'clock 


V 

o'clock 


VI 

o'clock First feeding, 6 a.m. 

Fourth feeding, 6 p.m. 

VII 

o'clock 


VIII 

o’clock 


IX 

o'clock 



X o'clock . Second feeding, lo a.m. Fifth feeding, lo p.m. 
XI o'clock 
XII o'clock 


The following plan shows how one should have a time for every- 
thing in baby's day : 

6 A.M. The first feeding. Then baby loves to lie in bed and kick 
or sleep until 

8.30 A.M. Baby's bath, 

9 A.M. The second feeding. Then baby is ready to sleep until 
noon, outdoors if possible. 

12 noon. The third feeding. Baby's noon meal. 

1--3 P.M. Baby is outdoors for an airing or nap. 

3 P.M. The fourth feeding, 

3«S p.M. Baby is usually awake. This can be his play time 
after he is six months of age. 
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5 p.M* Baby is liiade ready for bed. 

6 p.M. The fifth feeding. This is baby^s supper. 

^ 9 P.M. The sixth feeding. 

l2xP.M. Tke seventh feeding. After three months of age this 
feeding should not be given, and baby should sleep com- 
fortably, if he is well, until 6 a.m. 

Suggestions for Review 

a clock, put in the figures on the dial, and show how 
often baby should be fed during the first three months of his life. 

2. Tell why mother^s milk is the best food for baby. Why do 
so many bottle-fed babies die every year ? What kind of food does 
your baby brother eat ? 

3. What food is best if mother’s milk cannot be had ? 

Lesson 60 

CLEAN MILK IS NECESSARY 

Baby should have clean, pure milk. Do you know where the milk 
comes from, and how to keep it clean and pure ? 

Last summer Dorothy Vincent spent three months 
on her uncle’s farm in the country and helped him to care 
for the milk. She loved to watch the cows 
Tmcent*^^ grazing in the green fields and to drive them 
leams into the barns at milking time. Her Uncle 
John had a farm which was very well run, — 
a model farm. He sent milk to the dairy 
near, where it was bottled and sent to the large> 
cities of the state. Dorothy Vincent said she knew of 
a dairy in Commonwealth City which she thought sold 
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the milk from her uncle’s farm. Mrs. Vincent was 
particular about having clean milk for her baby, and 
inquired carefully so as to get only the purest (Fig. 219). 

Uncle John was particular 
about these things at his farm : 

1 . The cow barns were clean. 

2. He kept very 
healthy cows. 

3. The men he em- remem- 
ployed to milk the 
cows were clean milk- 
ers and washed and 
dried their hands before milk- 
ing. 

4. The milk pails for hold- 
ing the milk were clean. . 

Fig. *19.— One of Uncle John’s Dorothy Vincent watched 

clean milkmen. dean, milkcrs in their 

white suits. After milking, the milk was strained 
through several thicknesses of cheesecloth and put 
into clean cans. These were cooled at once by putting 
them into ice water or the spring. Dorothy did not 
know why it was necessary to keep the milk cool until 
it was sent to the milk dairy for bottling. Do you ? 
This helps to preserve it, as you have studied in the 
companion book to this ; the harmful bacteria will 
not have so good a chance to grow in cooled milk. 
When allowed to cool slowly, there is more* danger of 
germs getting a start. 
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Dorothy often went with her uncle when he carried 
the cans of milk in his auto truck to the milk dairy. 
There it was measured and bottled and sent in cold 
refrigerator c*ars to the big cities near. 

Mrs. Vincent said that it was not easy to know about 
all these things if one lived in the city and bought milk 
from the milk dairy. In the country one can watch these 
things. In some cities inspectors are paid to go around 
to the farms near the large cities and see if the milk is 
handled in a clean, safe way. In some large cities, if one 
wishes to be very sure, one can buy certified milk which 
has been particularly inspected. It costs more than 
other milk. It is not safe to buy milk from dirty dairies. 

Mrs. Vincent and the other mothers of Common- 
wealth City often discussed this. Their care of the milk 


w, ^ began when the bottle arrived 

m. How ® , . , - 

Mrs. Via- at the house m the early morn- 

to Jng (Fig. 220). Mrs. Vincent 

milk in the said that she never left the 

milk uncovered for a minute, 

but placed it in the coldest part of the 

refrigerator at once, until she was ready 

to prepare or change the cow’s milk for 



Fig. 220. — Mrs. Vin- 
cent remembers 
these things. 


her baby’s food. She always kept baby’s milk sepa- 
from the family milk and was very careful that the 
ice box was clean. How often is your ice box scrubbed ? 


Mrs. Vincent washed hers thoroughly twice a week/ 
with hot water and soda, and then thoroughly aired it. 
Why was this necessary ? 
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Mrs. Vincent always bou^t pasteurized milk. In 
many cities all milk must be pasteuriaed before it is 
sold. This is a law. This was true in Comipon- 
weclth City and vicinity and was done in ^ 
the dairies where the milk was bottled. If 
you are not sure that the milk is pure, you can 
pasteurize or sterilize it before preparing 
baby’s milk. The girls at the Ellen H. Richards 
School learned to do this. Perhaps you can learn to 
do this in your school. They put the milk 
to be pasteurized in a clean double boiler 
or agate saucepan, heated it to a temper- "*“*■ 
ature of 150° F., and kept it at that temperature for 
twenty minutes. This kills the bacteria of disease 
and the milk tastes about the same. It is easier to 
pasteurize baby’s milk at the same time his daily milk 
is being prepared or modified. We shall learn in 
the next lesson. 

When milk is to be sterilized it is necessary to heat 
it to 212° F., the boiling point, and to keep it there for 
twenty minutes. The taste of sterilized milk ^ ^ 

is not as pleasant as that of pasteurized. If steriuie 
given to baby for a long period of time it causes 
constipation. All active bacteria of disease are de- 
stroyed, but the boiled milk is not as good a food as thi^ 
raw milk or pasteurized. 

Very often baby’s milk is not clean because the 
bottles are not cared for properly. It is very important 
to have clean bottles and to care fof^ them every day. This 
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isi how Mrs. Edwards managed, because she knew that 
dirty bottles or nipples cause much disease. Mrs. 

Edwards had enough bottles so that she could 
prehare at once all of Dorothy’s feeding for 
botfleois 24 hours. She had a time each morning after 
9.30 while baby was sleeping when she pre- 
pared or modified the cow’s milk to suit baby 
Dorothy, and cared for the bottles. This is how she 



Fig. 221.— The care of 
the bottles is very im* 
portant if baby is to be 
kept well. 


managed to keep them clean. 

1. When baby had finished a 
bottle after her regular feedings each 
day, she always rinsed it with cold 
water and filled it with borax water 
to stand until the morning hour, 
when she sterilized all the bottles. 

2. She always bought smooth, 
plain, round bottles which were 
easily cleansed. Bottles ^th tubes 
cannot be easily cleansed. 

3. The nipples boug^it were plain 
ones, and Mrs. Edwards always 
boiled the new ones for five minutes. 
After they were used by baby they 
were turned inside out, scrubbed 
thoroughly in soapsuds, and rinsed. 
Then Mrs. Edwards put them in a 
cup of water in which a small 
amount of boracic acid had been 


dissolved and let them stand in this covered cup until 
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she used them again. She said that the nipple should 
not have too large or too small a hole, but one just 
barely large enough to see through. If too large the 
milk comes too quickly. 

4. At this morning hour, whefi ready to wash the 
bottles which had collected for twenty-four hours, 
she emptied out the borax water, washed the bottles with 
a brush in hot soapsuds, and rinsed them in hot water. 
Then she boiled them for twenty minutes in order to 
have them ready for baby’s modified milk, which she 
prepared (Fig. 221). 

Suggestions for Review 

1. If possible, visit a farm. Notice whether the stables are 
clean, and how the milk is kept cool. 

2. Perhaps you can visit a dairy with your teacher, if a farm is 
not near. Write about what you see, 

3. Try to wash baby brother’s or sister’s bottles and nipples 
just as Mrs. Edwards did. 

4. Watch your milk bottle. Never leave it uncovered for 
long. How do you care for the milk at your house to keep it 
clean and pure for baby ? 


Lesson 6i 

MODIFYING THE MILK 

See if you can modify some milk at school. This is how Mrs. Edwards’ 
physician told her to prepare baby Dorothy’s food. 

In the first place, Mrs. Edw?irds was very partic- 
ular to have everything used in the preparation of 
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Dorothy’s food very clean : clean hands, table, bottles, 
I ciMaii- Slid utensils. She kept the utensils 

i»Mo* for this purpose only, and never allowed 
jg anypne to use them. The picture shows 
atwcriuteiy some of th^ necessary things ready for use. 
Notice the measuring glass. It is marked 
* showing ounces (Fig. 222). 


Mrs. Edwards could not buy from a registered 
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Fio. 222 , — Mrs. Edwards always had all her tool 
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r modifying the milk. 


farm but she bought the purest cow’s milk she could 
n. Cow’s Willett’s dairy. It was good, 

milk must rich, whole milk with four or five per cent of 
fat. Mrs. Edwards put the milk close to the 
to suit ice, and in the morning after baby Dorothy 
had gone to sleep she prepared the milk for the 
r^Mu next 24 hours, for six or seven feedings. Baby 
not be Dorothy could not take cow’s milk just it is ; 
i^ren. babies can, because it is different from 

mother’s milk and causes digestive trouble. It 
would make Dorothy sick, cross, and restless and 
she would not grow if she took \yhole cow’s milk. 

Cow’s milk must be changed so that baby can digest 
it. We call this modifying the milk. Cow’s milk has 
more protein than mother’s milk, so it must be di- 
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luted. Diluted cow’s milk will not give baby suffi- 
cient food, so it is necessary to add sugar, called 
milk sugar, to make it more nutritious. In the com- 
panion volume to this you have learned of what cOw^s 
milk is composed. It has about the same amount 
of fat as human milk, but when we dilute it, it has less 
fat than human milk. Sometimes when we add sugar 
the milk is rich enough for baby, but sometimes the 
baby needs more fat and it is necessary to dilute with 
a richer milk containing a higher per cent of fat. The 
necessary thing to remember is that we are trying to 
change cow’s milk so that baby can digest it and to 
give him enough food to supply fuel for his body as 
well as building material. He needs both, for exercise 
and growth draw on this food supply. 

Mrs. Edwards was very particular about consulting 
Dr. Long and always followed his advice, because 
she did not know how to change or modify 
cow’s milk for baby in a way to keep her well. 

Each baby is an individual and needs her own 
. formula ; that means, you know, the directions <Joctor’« 
or prescription for making the modified milk. 

Some doctors who are interested in little babies have 
worked out these directions or formulas for preparing 
babies’ food, showing how much of each ingredient to 
put in for different ages of baby’s life in order to change 
or modify the cow’s milk. The reason why a physi- 
cian should be asked about this is that not all babies 
are the same or normal. Cow’s milk is the very bjest 
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food when mother’s milk cannot be obtained, but it 
must be diluted according to baby’s age and digestion. 
Never t»e patented foods unless a physician recom- 
mends then^ * 

Perhaps imyour city there are diet kitchens where 
X. Diet trained nurses will shpw you how to prepare 
itt^Sffood your baby’s milk if you are in doubt about it 
lorbprfes. (fig, 223). It is wise to find such a place, or 
if one can afford 
to pay for it thfte 
are in some cities 
laboratories which 
make a business of 
modifying milk for 
babies according 
to doctors’ direc- 
tions or formulas. 

They take great 
care at such places 
to have everything 
used in the prep- 
aration of the 
milk absolutely 
clean, and also 
take very good 
care of the cows 
and keep them well. This is very important, for dirty 
* milk may cause diarrhea, dysentery, or other troubles, 
qi perhapa cosf baby’s life. 
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Mrs. Edwardsf, as she started to prepare i>orothy^s 
milk, was careful to mix the milk well and to put into 
a pitcher the necessary ounces of this well mlpced milk 
according to the formula or prescription which Dr. 
Long had given her. The formulas fol^wing, which 
Mrs. Edwards used, a^e for a normal, well baby like 
Dorothy. They show what her calendar of food should 
be, and what ingredients Mrs. Edwards had to put in 
the pitcher each day. 

Baby’s Calendar of Food ^ 


F irst day of his life : Only water, i ounce every 4 hours. 

Second, 3d, and 4th days: 3 ounces of milk, 7 ounces of water, 2 
level teaspoonfuls of milk sugar. Divide into 7 feedipgs. 

Fifth to 7th days : 4 ounces of milk, 8 ounces of water, 3 teaspoon- 
fuls of milk sugar. Divide into 7 feedings. 

Eighth day to end of 3d month: Begin with 5 opnces of milk, 10 
ounces of water, and tablespoonfuls of milk sugar; increase 
the milk by ounce ev^y four days, and the water by \ ounce 
every 8 days; *the milk sugar by J tablespoonful every 2 
weeks. Thus, on the i6th day give 6 ounces of milk, loj 
ounces of water, 2 tablespoonfuls of milk sugar, divided into 7 
' ,|^feedings; on the 20th day increase the milk to 6^ ounces, 
^ vlkig io| ounces of water and 2 tablespoonfuls of milk sugar 
as ^dfore. 

Beginning of the 4th month to end 6th month : At the end of the third 
month the baby will be getting approximately 16 ounces of 
milk, 16 ounces of water, and \\ tablespoonfuls of milk sugar, 
divided into 6 foedings. Now increase the milk by | ounce 


^ Ad^ted from Holt k Shaw's “ Save the Babies,” by Mrs. Mary 
Swartz Rose, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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;^cry 4days, reduce the water by | ouncetevery 2 weeks, using 
4I tablespoonfuls of milk sugar per day. If the food does not 
digest readily, barley water may be used instead of the plain 
water! It is mad^ by cooking | tablespoonful of barley ^flour 
in the water /or 20 minutes, and cooling before adding to the 
milk. 

Beginning of the ph month to end of gth month : At the end of the 6th 
month the baby will be receiving about 24 ounces of milk, 12 
ounces of water, and 4I tablespoonfuls of milk sugar daily, di- 
vide into 5 feedings. Now increase the milk by | ounce every 
reduce the water by | ounce every 2 weeks, and reduce 
the milk sugar tb 3 tablespoonfuls per day. Midway between 
two of the morning feedings, give from one to tw*o tablespoon, 
fuls of strained orange juice. This helps to keep the bowels 
in good condition and serves as a safeguard against scurvy 
^when pasteurized milk is fed exclusively. If barley flour |ps 
not been used earlier, it may be advantageously introduced 
during this period, cooking i| tablespoonfuls of the flour 
’vHth the water for the day and gradually increasing to 3 
tablespoonfuls. 

Beginning loth month to end of 12th 'tf^nth : At the end of the 9th 
month the child will be receiving aboyl&o ou^es of milk, 8 
ounces of water cooked with 3 tablespoo^ls ofl&rley flour, 3 
tablespoonfuls of milk sugar, given in 5 teedings,^aiid from^t 
to 2 tablespoonfuls of orange juice betweeufwo morning meals. 
Now increase the milk i ounce per month, decrease the^tt 
sugar I tablespoonful per month, and add j|jarley gru^sl made 
with 3 tablespoonfuls of barley flour cookij in 8 ounces of 
water. Continue the use of orange juice, which may be in- 
creased to 3 tablespoonfuls if the bowels are hbt loose. After 
one feeding the yolk of an egg may be fed warm, with a spoon, 
ot, a small piece of stale bread crust be given to che#. No 
^other foods should be given during the first year. 
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From ^dheme yoti can see how very^cireM one 
should be to increase baby’s food gradually so he will 
h|ve all the necessary food for body building ?nd 
exercise* 


SUGGE^IONS FOR ReVIEW 

I* Why is great cleanliness necessary in handling milk for 
baby? Tell how the utensils used at home for this pur^se 
should be cared for. 

* 2. What is meant by modified milk ? 

3. Do you know whether there is a diet kitchen in your locality 
in case yoirneed help at your home in preparing milk for baby? 

4. What would happen to baby if the milk were not clean or 
if the formula for modifying were not the right one for baby ? 



To the Readers of This Book 

This bool gives only half of all the interesting things you will 
wish to learn about the Homemaking studies. VoIj|tfne II will 
teach you how to select food and to prepare it attractivdy ; how to 
^ntertain your friends in simple ways, and to keep the home clean 
and attractive. You will wish to know how the ‘^SunnysMers’J 
have accsjjjjmplished all these tilings at the “Sunnys|de Apartment.'' 
The pictures will help you to understand the n\j^ny interesting 
things they did. Are you not eager to know iTror|| about them ? » 
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SOME J'AGES FROM MISS AmEY’S MEMORANDUM BO<K 

Miss Ashley's Bedroom Furnishings 




Brought forward 

^445® 

I bed and spring 

$16.24 

3 pillow cases, 40 X 36 a 

I mattress, cotton, rolled 


@33!* 


edge € 

12.00 

I dimity spread 

- 1.69 

I pillow, goose feathers 

1.85 

3 buck towels, unbleached 

I pr. blankets, cotton 

^•39 

union 

•75 

I comforter or plaid blanket 3.50 

2 bath towels 

.92 

3 sheets, 54 X 90 # 1,09 

3-27 

I bureau and mirror 

1^.00 

I desk blotter 

.08 

I cover for bureau 

AiS 

I comfortable ar*hair 


I table 

3-96 

I cover for seat or chair 

•30 

2 curtain rods 

.20 

I pair window curtains, 


I bed cover and pillow 


cheesecloth, 16^ per yd. .65 

cover for day use 

2-50 

I pair over curtains, 


2 closet bars for clothes 

.20 

chintz, 30ji per yd. 

.60 

I rug 

3-74 

I cover for table 

.20 

Total 

$77-68 

Miss Roberts' Bedroom Furnishings 




Brought forward 

^35-25 

I couch and spring, 3 ft. 

$12.24 

I dimity spread 

1.69 

I mattress 

12.00 

3 buck towels, unbleached 


i pillow, goose leathers 

i.as 

union 

•75 

I pr. blankets, cotton ^ 

■'m-p 

3 pillow cases ® .33 

•99 

I comforter . 

2 bath towels 

.92 

blanket 


l'l>urcau and mirror 

16.00 

3 sheets @1^09 ' 

3.27 

I desk blotter 

•IS 


419 
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Brought forward 

HS-7S 

Brought forward y 

$70.43 

I bureau Scarf^ 

.20 

I pair curtgins * 

Ss 

1 desk table p&s stain 

4^ 

I p^ir over curtains 

.60 

1 de^ cover 

.08 

I couch cover or day bed 


I rug ' 

5-74 

cover 

1.50 

I comfortable chair 

S.50 

2 closet bars for clothes 

.20 

2 curtain rods 

.20 

Total 

$73-3« 

Bathroom Furnishings 


' m '. ' 


Brought forward 

$3-51 

€ pair of curtains 

$ -H 

I mirror 

1.30 

I curtain rod 

.10 

3 towel racks 

i-SO 

X bath mat 

.80 

I toilet brush 

.10 

I shelf 

1.98 

"I paper holder 

.20 

1 soap dish 

•38 

Total 

#6.6x 

Living Room FuRNisHtNGs 

Stought forward 

$ 66.91 

I rug, 4i X 7i 

#10.75 

3 pillow cases @*^.33 

•99 

I desk table 

6.75 

3 buck towels, unbleached 


I waste paper basket 

•50 

Union 

•7S 

I desk chair 

2.25 

2 ba^ tnwel#^ 

.92 

I desk blotter 

.08 

I c^JSbnier 

13.00 

I comfortable wicker chair 

5.50 

I chiffdnier cover 

.20 

I couch 

12.24 

2 pairs cheesecloth cur- 


I mattress, cotton, rolled 


tains 

1.30 

edge 

10.00 

2 pairs chintz curtains 

1.25 

2 pillows @ 1.85" 

370 

4 curtain rods 

.40 

I couch cover 

2.50 

I pair portieres, 12 yd. 

3.60 

I dimity spread 

1.69 

2 covers for couch pillows 

.80 

I pr, blankets, cotton 

2.39 

I pr. bookcase curfains 

.60 

I comforter or plajid 


I lamp with shade 

7.00 

blanket 


I rocking chains * 

5.00 

3 sheets @ z.09 

377 

I small tablb stand; 

2.00 

I mattress pad 

1.79 

Total 

$104.72 
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V Room Furnishings 



1 

^ Brought forward 

$S 94 ^ 

1 rug, 4i X 7i 

^io.7S 

1 carving set 

♦ 1.9S 

I table and stain 

8.35 

I water pitcher 

•69 

S chairs ^ 

10.50 

12 tumblers 

•5^ 

I serving table or sideboard 

12.00 

6 oatmeal dishes 

•90 

I silence cloth ^ 

I-7S 

6 dinner plates 

1-74 

I tablecloth (by yd., 


6 tea plates 

1.14 

cotton) ^ 

1.50 

6 cups and saucers * 

2.22 

I set doilies 

2.00 

6 bread and butter plates 

1.02 

1 doz. napkins 

1-75 

I platter, small 

•44 

2 curtain rods 

.20 

I platter, large 

1. 19 

I pair cheesecloth curtaihs 

.65 

2 open vegetable dishes 

.98 

I pair chintz curtains 

.70 

I cream pitcher (glass) 

•23 

12 teaspoons 

2.36 

I sugar bowl (glass) 

.19 

6 dessert spoons < 

2.23 

2 salt shakers 

.20 

6 knives 

2.23 

I bowl for flowels 

•SO 

6 forks 

2.23 

I brass serving tray 

2,00 



Total 

$75-29 


Kitchen 




Brought forward 

$7-15 

1 step ladder diair 

^5t.so 

I knife and fork 

•31 

2 pot covers 

.20 

2 spoons 

.20 

I pot cover 

.10 

2 spoons 

•34 

I saucepan 

.42 

I knife 

•49 

I butter crock 

•59 

I can opener 

.10 

I flour canister (lo lb.) 

1-59 

I dozen hooks 

.16 

I mop 

.88 

I scrub brush 

.21 

2 curtain rods 

.20 

I vegetable brush 

•OS 

ij yd. oilcloth for tops of 


I saucepan 

.62 

tubs 

•57 

I double boiler 

2.24 

2 knives ' 

•30 

1 coffee pot 

1.64 

I pallet knife 

•36 

t kettle 

2.56 

1 chop knife 

•44 

I «oup strainer 

.31 
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4 aa 


Brougl^t forward 

$16.38 

Brought forward 

$28.29 

1 solp shaker 

.14 

1 dish pan 

•75 

«|l sink strainer 


2 pie tins 

.18 

t potat;o masher 

.10 

I boiler 

4-50 

, I garbage can 

1.04 

I muffin tin 

•50 

I scrub pail 

47 

I wash bask^ 

fT 

1.50 

I fry ^an 

-21 

I ironing board^ 

1 . 16 

i fry pan ’ 

•13 

I set irons >4 

2.07 

roast pan ^ ^ 

. .62 

50 clothespins ^ 

.22 

I chopping l^Wl 


I washboard ^ 

•94 

I rolling pin"^ 


I towsl roller 

.27 

* I bread board 

^ -51 

I line 

I.21 

2 bread pans 

.82 

I pan 

•32 

I floor brush 

1.24 

I spoon 

.14 

I egg beater 

•13 

I soap dish 

•43 

6 mason jars 

.50 

I measuring cup 

.20 

6 mason jars 

.65 

I window sash curtain 

•35^ 

I yellow bowl 

.49 

I pair curtains for cup- 


I yellow bowl 

.12 

board 

•32 

I salt box 

.16 

I bracket ^ 

.20 

I bloom 

•75 

I plant 

.25 

I dust pan 

.24 

I glass holder 

.10 

I bread box 

1. 10 

oil cloth for window box 

.40 

1 sugar can 

.96 

6 dish towels 

1-35 

I colander 

•75 

6 dish towels 

Total 

.70 

$46.32 


Total 


Dining Room 

Living Room 

Miss Ashley's Bedroom . . . 
Miss Roberts' Bedroom . . . 

Kitchen 

Bathroom 




$ 75-^6 
104.72 
77.68 
73-38 
46.32 

* ^6.6i 

*$383-97 



INDEX 


Account^^ 

expense, 113, 114, 
household, 114. 

“ SunnysidersS” ^^5-^127. 

Adam : 

designs of, 75. * 

Adulteration : \ ' 

of linen, loi. > 

of silk, 263. 

Alpaca, use of, 333. 

American Home Economics Associa- 
tion : 

meetings of, 115. 
publications of, 116. 

Apartment : 

arrangement of, 103. 
closet space in, 15. 
decoration of, ii. 
fumigation of, 14. 
furnishing of, 39. 
heating of, 16. 
plan of, 12. 
plumbing of, 14. 
selection of, 1 1 , 
sunshine in, 13. 
use of, 16. 
ventilation of, 13. 

Appearance : 

good taste in dress, 3 17. 
neatness of, 283. 
personal, 280. 

Appropriateness of furnishings, 52, 53. 

Apron : 

bungalow, 196. 
cutting of, 208-209. ^ 

making of, 2lj|r2i6. 
materials fer**J|96-20i. 
pattern for» 
sewing apron, 258. 
trimming 212. 


Arrangement of furnishings : 
for beauty, 104, 105. 
for comfort^ 105. 
foltf efficiency, 106. ^ 

Art work, plan for, iSf. ^ 

Atmospher^^ ^ 

^ health, a factor, up. 
of home, 106, 109. ^ 

Baby : ' 

bathing the, 379“383- 
bottles for, 410. 
care of, 390-399. 
clothing for the, 384-390. 
clothing for night, 391. 
exercise for, 396. 
food for, 399-417. 
fresh air for, 391. 
good habits for, 399-417. 
sleep for, 390. 
water for, 394. 

B^kg, utility, 257. 

Bathing : 

articles for use in, 380. 
the baby, 379 > 379-382. 
when to bathe baby, 381, 
Bathroom : 

decoration of, 36. 
floors of, 37. 
furnishing for, 43. 
sanitation of, 36. 

Bedding : 

bed pads, 94. 
bedspreads, 97. 
blankets, 97. 
comforters* 97- 
pillow cases, 95. 
sheets, 95. 

Bedrooms : 

use as a study, 32. 
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) Bedrooms — Q>fUimed, 
ceiliisg of, 3^ 3S. 
characteristics of ideal, 32. 
colors for, 33. 
discussion of, 56. 
floors of, 35, 36. 
fuii||ishings for, 41, 42. 
loca^n of, 32. 

'%allsii'33..4, * 

Beds: 

characteristics d good, 57. 

. cost of, 58. ^ 

kinds, 57 - 
sppngs for, 58. * 
Bedsprealis: 
cost of, 97* ♦ 

li|ndft97» 98- 
Bias: i 

bands bh, 217. 
cutting the, il7. 
joining the, 21 81 


tru^e, 217 - 

Birdl-eye, uses of, 201. 

Blankets : 
cost of, 97, 334. 
kinds, 9;|^ 

Blanket stitch, use of, 153, 154. 
Bloomers : 
making of, 324-327. 
material for, 324. 
pattern for, 324. 

Bottles : 

care of milk, 410. 
clean milk, 400. 

Brilliantine, use of, 333. 
Broadcloth, use of, 331. 

Budget : 

clothing, 374 - 377 - 
explanation of. III. 
Katherine's, 112. 

Miss Washburn^s, 1 14. 

Mrs. Edwards'ipii, 114, 115. 


Budget — Continued, 
u« of, 106, 107. 

Buregu covers, ihade by' gfris, 145, 
147 - 
Bureaus : 
cost of, 59, 62. 
for bedrooni;/^. 

Mrs. Edwarda old, 62. 

Buttonholes : ^ 

cutting, 165. 
making, 165, i6dt 167. ' 
plgfipg, i^. ^ 

l^ittons, sewing on, 169. 

By-products of cotton, use of, 159. 




Calico, cost of, 143. 

Canibric, uses of, 199. • 

Canton flannel i 

characteristics, 141. 
cost, 141. 

Cgnvas, linen, 309. 

Cap: 

for cleaning, 196^ 
making of, 216. 
patterns for, 216, 218. 

Carding : 
by hand, 187. 
machine for, 182. 
i ^of cotton, 183. 

(Are of body, clothing arfgctfi, .t392' 


394 - 

gare pf clothing : 
care of shoes, 373. 
hanging, 373- 
pressing, 373* 

Carpets, cost of, 334. 

I^Cashiiere, use of, 33IO. 

^ Catch stitch, making of, 252. 
Ceilings : ' ‘ 

contrast with walls, 29. 
to heighten, 28. 
to lower, 29, 30. 
value of color, 28. ^ 

(^ain stitch, makin^4i& ^ 44 ’ 
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Chairs: 

bedroom, 6o. 

Colonial 75. 

cottage furniture, 60, 61. 

cost of, 60. 

desk 61, 6 z. 

fc’“ aiiiifig room, 82. 

'for living room, 74-77. 

Georgian, 75. 

Hep|)dwhite, 76. 

Jacobean, 75.^ , 

wicker, 60. * 

Windsor, 61. 

Challie, use of, 330. 

Chambray, cost of, 143. 
tSheesecloth, cost of, 143. 

Chiffon, uses of, 239. 

Chiffonier : 
cost of, 60. 
for living room, 77. 

China silk, uses of, 237. ^ 
Chippendale, designs of, 75. 
Christmas, gifts for, 227-260. 
Cleanliness, cost of, 3 1 
Clothing : 
brushing, 281. 
care of in use, 279. 
care of shoes, 284. 
color 0^361. 
conservation of, 283. 
cost of, 122, 315. 
for b^by at night, 391, 
for the baby, 384-390. 
healthful, 319. 
of wool, 363. 
pressing of, 285. 

protectii%, 281, ai2. ^ 

ready-ihade vs. homemade, 389. 
removing spots from, 286.’ ' 
selection of, 317, 34‘>-343> 359* 
storage of, 283. 
studies in jilation to, 5. 
thrift in, 3|^ 
trimniing of, 


I 


Qothipg bud^t, use of, 374. 
Cocooli, of silkworm, 229, 231, 23^ 
Color 

complementary, 
gradation of, 21. 

^ of rooms adjoining, 23. 
value of, 2Z. 


Combj|ng macluue, for wool, 364. 


Comli^ers-*f t 

cost of, 98. 

kinds, 

Conservai6n,^xhibit in, 369. 
Cost of living : ^ ‘ 

clothing, |22} , ^ 

division ci|| expenses, Il6. 

4 food, 1 19. 




' ^ insurance, 

other expenses, 
rent, ^119. ^ . 

Cottag^ furniture : 
chairs of, 82. ’ 

kinds of, 59-61, 77. * 

Cotton : 

American bale, 161. 
articles of, 162. 
baling of, 161. 

^by-products of, 160. 
carding of, 183. 
cost of, 139. 

^ exporting of, 162. 

# fibei^pf, 159. 

, / gihmiijg of, 158. 
harve^ing of, 156. 
bow grow4 156, 158? 
in United States, iS|v 
I manufacture of, 174. 

’ ( materials made froni^ ^38-143* 
plant, 157. 

^ quality of, 139. 
seeds of, 159. 
shippingj^|l6l. 
slivers 0MI4. 
spinning m, l8i. 
story of, 154. 
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Cotton — Continued. 
uses of, 162, 175. 

Cotton crepe, uses of^ 199. 

Cotton gin, when invented, 158 

Jtouch covers: 
cost, 74. 
kinds, 74. 

Coverlets, old, 186. 

( Crash, Rushan, 139. 

Crepe de Cmne : ^ 

cost 23®*^/ 
uses of, 236. > ^ 

Cretonne, cost of, 143. 

Crinoline, cost of, 143, 

Cross-stitch : 

designs of, 170, 172. 
making of, 172. 
marking with, 17a 
santplers of, 171. 
use of, 172. 

Curtains : 
cost of, 65. 
for dining room, 80. 
for living room, 73. 
hanging of, 66, 67. 
made by girls, 146. 
materials for, 65. 
toweling for, 67. 
use of overhangings, 67. 
use of valence, 67. 

Damask, uses of, 508. 

Darning : 
kinds of, 268, 
slanting darn, 270. 
square corner, 269, 
stocking, 271, 274. 
straight tear, 269, 270. 

Decoratioif: 
of bath, 32. 
of bedrooms, 32. 
of dining room, 17, 24. 
of kitche^, 32. 
of living room, 17, 24. 


Decoration — Continued. 

of furnishings, 54, 55, 57. 

Denim, cost of, 143. 

Design ; 

Adam, 75. 

Chippendale, 75. 
for furnishings, 54. 

Sheraton, 75. 

Desk : 

for Sunnyside apartment, 63. 
old, 62. V . " 

Dietiitchens, use of, 414. 

Dimity, uses of, 200. 

Dining room : 
characteristics of, 50, 79. 
color scheme of, 17. 
floors of, 27. 
furnishings for, 51, 79. 
walls of, 17, 

Dishes : 
choice of, 85, 
cost of, 85. 
kinds of, 86. 

Distaff, early, 301. 

Doilies : 

scalloping of edges, 255. 
use of, 256. 

Dyeing, silk, 263. 

Efficiency : 

a place for everything, 91. 
in arrangement of furniture, 106. 
Ellen H. Richards School ; 
household arts at, 3. 
laboratory of, 3. 

Exercise, necessity for, 396. 

Exhibit : 

of articles made from old materials, 371 
of graduation dresses, 374. 
of hats, 372. 
of mended articles, 372. 

Exhibits : 

industrial, 187. * 

^school, 187. 
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Featherstitch : 
double, 247. 
single, 247. 

Flannel : 
outing, 141. 
use of, 532. 

FIjnjelette, cost of, 141. 

Flax: 

antiquity of, 299. 
appel^ance of, 294. 
by-products m, 295^ 
care 4Jf, 294. 
combing of, 301-303. 
countries producing, 293. 
fiber magnified, 299. 
growth of, 293. 
hackling of, 301-304. 
pulling of, 295. 
retting of, 297. 
rippling of, 296. 
scutching of, 297. 
spinning of, 300-304. 

’ spreading of, 301. 

under microscope, 299. 

Floor coverings : 
cost of, 70-72. 
for kitchen, 88. 
for living room, 80. 
for Sunnyside apartment, 72. 
kinds, 70-72. 

Floors : 

of bedrooms, 35, 36. 
kinds of, 88. 

living and dining room, 27. 
materials used for, 27. 
sanitary, 26. 
treatment of, 21, 27. 

Food : 

calendar for baby’s, 415-417. 
cost of, 1 1 8, 1 19. 
for baby, 399-417. * 

regularity of giving, 399-406. 
studies in relation to, 4. 
Foulard, cost of, 235. 


Furnishings : 
appropriateness of, 52. 
cost of, 39, 40. 
decoration of, 55. 
for dining room, 51, 79. 
for kitchen, 88. 
list for bathroom, 43. 
list for bedrooms, 40, 56 , 
list for living Som, 44, 49,. 69, 
making of, 128, 145. 
simplicity of, 46, 47. 

Furniture: 

Colonial, 62, 63. 
cottage, 60, 61, 77. 
dining room, 79, 80. 
living room, 69. 
old, 60-63. 

Galatea : 
cost of, 198. 
uses of, 198. 

Gifts : 
doilies, 255. 
doily case, 241. 
lettuce bag, 249. 
pincase, 240. 
tewing apron, 258. 
sewing case, 242. 
traveling case, 254. 
useful, 240. 
utility bag, 257. 
workbag, 243. 
wrapping of, 255. 

Gingham, cost of, 143, 144. 

Glassware : ' 

choice of, 86, 87. 
kinds of, 86, 87. 

“Good lines”: 

' articles with, 53. 
chairs with, 77. 
formed by pictures, 54, 55. 
importance of, 30. 

Good taste : 
characteristics of, 318. 
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Good taste— 

in dress, 318. 

Graduation dresses, tnexpensive, 374. 

)labits,^good for baby, 397. 

Health, essentials of, no. 

Hemming: 

holding cloth for, 133^ 

,of dish towels, 13 1. 

«f’4ble linen, 135. 

. i^sofs for, 131. 

^stitch used in, 133-133. 
turning hems, 131, 136. 
two kinds of, 130, 

Hemstitch : 
making of, 251. 
uses of, 250. 

Henrietta, use of, 330. 

Heppelwhite, designs of, 76. 

Herringbone stitch, making of, 252. 

Home: 

atmosphere of, 106, 109. 
education in, 125. 
entertainment in, 123. 
happiness in, 108. 
health in, 1 10. 
management of, 109, no. 
right living in, 106. 
vacations, 124. 

Home-making studies : 
clothing studies, 5. 
defined, 3. 
food studies, 4. 
the house, its care, 6. 

Homemaker, business of, 107. 

Homespuns, use of, 330. 

Home work, credit for, 128. 

House, studies about, 6. 

Household hints, use of old material, 373. 

Household linens : 
bedding, 94. 
how to buy, 93. 
table lii%i, 99-101. 
towels, 98. 


Huckaback : 
of linen, 307, 
uses of, 201. 

Income : 
accounts of, 113. 
division of, 109, 115, 117. 
items of expense, 114. 
management of, 109. 

Mrs. Edwards*, 114, 118. 

Mrs. Richards* division, 115. 

Indian head, cost of, 198. 

Jacquard, inventor of loom, 265. 

Kitchen : 

arrangement of, 90. 
attractiveness of, 90. 
cabinet, 92. 
decoration of, 37. 
furnishings for, 88. 
wall covering of, 90. 

Knitted material, making of, 272. 

Laundering; 
as a vocation, 3 10. 
of table linen, 311-313. 

Lawn, uses of, 200. 

Lettuce, bag for, 249. 

Life insurance, a part of expense, 123. 
Linen : 

beetling of, 306. 
bleaching of, 305. 
countries growing, 293. 
difference from cotton, 139. 
finishing of, 306. 
how grown, 292-299. 
lectures on, 292. 
making cloth of, 300-307. 
materials of, 307. 
source of, 2^2. 
weaving of, 304, 306. 

Linoleum, as floor covering, 88. 

Living room ; 
chairs for, 75-77* 
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Living room — Continued 
characteristics of» 47. 
color scheme for, 1 8. ^ 
a comfortable, 18, 19, 69. 
floor covering of, 70, 71* 
floors of, 27. 

fuinishings for, 49, 69, 70, 71. 

Looms : 

cardboard, 177. 

Colonial, 178. 

Grandmother Potter's, 95. 

Indian, 179. 

Jacquard, 265* 

Japanese, 180. 
kinds of, 178. 

Miss Ashley's school, 177. 
modern, 176. 
parts of, 177, 180. 
primitive, 179. 
room full of, 175. 
warping of, 264. 

Manufacture of silk, 260-266. 

Materials : 
conservation of, 368. 
renovation of, 369. 

Mattresses : 
cost of, 59. 
kinds, 59. 

Measurements, taking of, 221. 

Melton, use of, 331. 

Memorandum book. Miss Ashlev's, 
4l9-’422- 
Mending : 
at school, 267. 
darning, 270, 271. 
patching, 276-279. 

Microscope ; 
cotton fiber under, 159. 
flax magnified, 299. ^ 

silk magnified, 261. 
wool magnified, 336. 

Middy blouse ; 
making the, 348. 


Middy blouse — Continued* 
materials for, 347. 

I pattern fbi« 348. 

Milk: 

care of, 408^410. 
clean, 406-409. 
cows, 401. 

[ for baby, 399. . 

modified, 401, 41 1-417. 

j mother's, 400. 
pasteurized, 409. 
sterilized, 409. 

Mill, cotton manufacture in, 174, 182. 

Miss Washburn, art teacher, 18. 

Mohair, use of, 333. 

Moire silk, uses of, 238. 

Moldings : 
picture, 30. 
placing of, 30. 

Mrs. John Edwards : 
apartment of, 17. 
baby of, 17. 

Mull, uses of, 200. 

Mungo, use of, 366. ^ 

Muslin : 

j bleached, uses of, 197. 
unbleached, uses of, 197. 

Nainsook, cost of, 198. 

Neatness, in appearance, 280, 283, 

Operating expenses : 
cost of, 120. 
plans for, 120. 

Orphanage, sewing for, 219. 

Outing flannel, cost of, 141. 

Outline stitch, making of, 247. 

Overhanding, use of, 136, 137. 

Pacifier, dangers of, 396. 

Paper bag, how to make, 150. 

Pasteurized milk, use of, 409. 

Patching: | 

hemmed patoh, 277-279* 



Patching — Cmti$ued. 
value of, 276. 

Patterns : 

altering, 209, 222, 223.# ^ 

apro|i, 202, 
commercial, 203. 
economical use of, 2^3. 
following, 205, 206. 
making, 204. 

^ ordering of, ,204. 
placing of, 206. 
studying, 204,* 207. 

Percale, cost of, 144. 

Petticoat : 
making of, 219-226. 
materials for, 219. 
measuri$^ents for, 221. 
pattern for, 219* 

Pictures : 
choice of, 84, 85. 
framing, 83. 
hanging, 83, 84. 
mats for, 83. 
wires for, 83. 

Pillow cases : 
kinds, 96. 
size, 96. 

Pillow covers, made by girls, 147. 

Pillows : 
cost of, 59. 
kinds, 59. 

Pincase, making of, 241. 

Plackets : 

continuous, 326. 
hemmed, 225. 

Plush, uses of, 238. 

Pongee, uses of, 238. 

Red Cross : 
garments for, 191. 

Junior activities, 19 1. 
sale for, 227. 
sewing ft^r, 128. 

Teacheit Manual, 


INDEX 

Rent, cost of, lio. 

Richards, Mrs. Euen H. : 

^ ^ ^rthday of, r 6. 
books of, 115. 

^ division of inco|ne by, 115. 
life of, 1 1 6. 

‘ scholarship fund, 116. 

school named for, i. 

Right living in home : 
art of, 115. 
essentials for, 117. 
happiness a part of, 108. 
health a factor in, iio. 
plans for, 106. 
pleasure a part of, 123. 
Rooms : 
color of, 22. 
lighting of, 22. 
relation of, 22. 
size of, 22. 
use of, 22. 

Rubbers, care of, 264. 

Rugs: 

costs, 71, 72. 

“Fluff,*’ 71. 

for bedroom, 72. 

for dining room, 80. 

for Sunnyside apartment, 72. 

kinds of, 71, 72. 

Scotch, 72. 

Running and backstitch, 
151 - 

Samplers : 
crosf-stitch on, 171. 
old, J7I. 

Sanitation, bathroom, 36. 

Satin : 

brocaded, 237. 
uses of, 237^ 

Scalloping, method of, 256. 
School ; 

Commonwealth, % 

Ellen H. Richards, 2. 


use of. 
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School — Continued, 
new, I. 

Scrim, cost of» 145. 

Seams : 

flat felled, 325. 

French, 213. 

Selenion : 

knowing needs aids in, 79. 
of furnishings, 50. 

Serge, use of, 329. 

Service : 
cost of, 12. 
in home, 121. 

Sewing, for Red Cross, 128. 
Sewing case, making of, 242. 
Sewing machine : 
automatic tension, 195. 
double thread, 193. 
inventor of, 192. 
kinds of, 210. 
lessons on, 189. 
parts of, 193. 
practice on, 195, 21 1. 
regulation of stitch, 194. 
regulation of tension, 194. 
single thread, 192. 
threading, 211. 

Sheeting, linen, 308. 

Sheets : 
choice of, 95. 
cost of, 95. 
cotton, 96. 

, linen, 96. 
size of, 95 
Sheraton : 
designs of, 75. 
side tables of, 82. 

Shoddy, use of, 366. 

Shoes, care of, 284. 

Shopping : 

between seasons, 322. 
excursions, 102. 
fads and bargains in, 321. 
for household lincAt 93. 


431 

Shopping — ^mtinuedjiii^ 
good judgment in, 34C>“343‘ 
homemade ]^tsus ready-made articles, 

f 32i* , 

knowing necM before, 320. 
knowledge of^ality helps in, 32 1, 
purchasing wool clothing, 363. 
rules for, 44-46, 50-53. 
selection of outer garments, 359. , 
taste in buying, 319-323, 

Shopping lists : 
for bathroom, 43. 
for bedrooms, 40, 41. 
for dining room, 48, 

* for living room, 49. 

Shuttle : 

in weaving, 178. 
uses of, 178. 

Silk: 

adulteration of, 263. 
cost of raw^ 234. 
countries producing, 229. 
dyeing of, 263. 
history of, 233. 
magnified, 261. 
manufacture of, 260. 
materials of, 235. 
reeling of, 233. 
shipping of, 234. 
story of, 228. 
throwing of, 262. 

Silkworm : 
eggs of, 229, 230. 
growth of, 231. 
spinning of, 231. 

Silver : 

choice of, 85-87. 
cost of, 87. 

Simplicity, as a guide in selection of 
furnishings, 46, 47. 

Spindle, primitive, 301, 

Spinning : 
cotton, 1 8 1, 184. 
in olden days, 1S4, 301. 
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Spinning — Gpitimued, 
slivers for, 184. 
wheels for, 185, 186. 

Spots : 

grease, milk, sugar, 287. 
machine oil, 287. 
removal of, 286. 

Stains ; 

hlnod, rust, 290, 291. 
fruit, 289. 

removal of, 286-291. 
tea, coflFee, 289. 

Stitches ; ‘ 

basting, 132. 
blanket, 153. 
catch stitch, 252. 
chain, 244. 
cross-stitch, 172. 
feather, 246, 247. 
hemming, 134, 135. 
hemstitch, 251. 
outline, 247. | 

overhanding, 137. 
running and back, 15 1. 
stitching, 148. 

Stitching stitch, use of, 148. 

Stockinet, making of, 272. 

Stockings : 
buying, 275.^ 
darning of, 271-274. 
machine for making, 272. 

Sunnyside apartment : 
appearance of, 20. 
arrangement of, 103. 
decoration of, ii. 
furnishing of, 39. 
location of, 8. 

^ plan of, 12. 
studies at, 9. 
visit to, II. 

“ Sunnysiders,*' why named, 17. 

Table linen : 
cost of^ 100, loi. 


Table linen — ContinmdL 
kinds, 99, 100. 
size of, 100. 
tests for, loi. 

Tables: 
cost of, 64, 81. 
for bedrooms, 64. 
for dining room, 81, 
tip table, 63. 

Taffeta, cost of, 235. 

Teacher (Miss Ashley), 7, 8. 

Textiles : 

Cataloguing, 140. 
cotton, 138-143, 196-202. 
for towels, 138. 
hygBne of, 345. 
knowledge of, 93. 
linen, 292. 

purchasing of, 93, 100, 319-323. 
silk, 235-240. 
wool, 328-334. 

Thrift (utilization of material)^ 322. 

Ticking, cost of, 144. 

Toweling, damask, 308, , 

Towels : 

cost of, 99, 139^5 
kinds, 99. 
materials for, 138. 
toweling, 139. 

Tweeds, use of, 329. 

Underwear : 

decoration of, 190. 
in relation to health, 345. 
knitted, ^46. 
laundering of, 190, 310. 
machine made, 190. 
making of, 357 “ 3 S 9 . 

i materials for, 196-201. 
selection of, 342-344. 
shrinkage pf, 368. 

Velvet, uses of, 238. 

Wall covering: 
for bedroom, 33. 





Wall covering — Continued, “ 
kind of, 22. 
living room paper, 25. 
paint for, 33. 
paper for, 24. 
stenciling paper, 34. 

Warping, loom, 264. 

Washing machine, use of, 312. 

Water, necessary for health, 394. 

Weaving, cotton cloth, 174, 

Wheels: 
flax, 185, 186. 
for spinning, 185. 
great, 185. 

Window box, for food, 191. 

Woodwork ! 
for bedroom, 33. 
for dining room, 24. 
for living room, 24. 
treatment of, 21, 26. 


Wool: 

carding of, 354, 3 SS- 
characteristics of, 336. 
countries producing, 337. 
how grown, 33 S- 
manufacture of, 351. 
sorting, 351. 
source of, 336. 
spinning of, 356. 
suggestions for buying, 3^. 
washing, ^5 1, 352. 
yarns of, 363. 

Workbag : 
making of, 163. 
marking of, 170, 243. 

Yarn: 

spinning wool, 356. 
woolen, 364-365. 
worsted, 363-365. 
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